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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE, WIS NEWLYORK 


In This Issue: Personal Qualifications of Janitors — Ganders and Reeves 





Schools and institutions of all sorts must 





have closets that will stand years of hard use 











That’s why they are turning to the 


sEbihkt okt Number Ten Seat- 
Action Closet Combination which — 


HAS a seat of air-seasoned 
golden oak, finished in hard, 
high gloss varnish. 


HAS a heavy bow! of twice- 
fired vitreous china, 


HAS a tank tested to 100 


pounds air and water pressure. 


Hi AS a valve that will never 
wear out because all moving 
parts are made of a special 
grade of bronze. 


And the Vogel closet 
is made by a concern 
that has specialized 
in seat-action closets 
for longer than 20 
years. Complete spec- 
ifications and descrip- 
tion—also roughing- 
in measurements — 
for Vogel Selflush 
Closets will be for- 
warded promptly 





Can be furnished with open front 

seat and in juvenile height bowl. upon request. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Tank can be con- 
cealed in the wall 
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IN ALL FAIRNESS TO YOURSELF 





oS 


Read this S tatement 


We ask you to specify ‘Pyramid’ brand slate, and 
why? What is in a trade-mark? Here is the answer... 
Standing as a pioneer in the field of blackboards, we 
are proud of a record of long satisfaction in material 
and service. Nothing but the best is ever used for 
“Pyramid” Blackboards. We could not make this state- 
ment but for the fact that we stand as the largest pro- 
ducers in the country. Tremendous production and 
modern facilities mean your protection, for a sale is but 
secondary to your satisfaction. When you say “Pyra- 
mid” you know you are getting the best in material, 
workmanship and service. Remember that “Pyra- 
mid” trade-mark is not simply a means of ia€ntification, 
but an absolute guarantee of quality, service & workmanship. 


Natural Slate Blackboard Company 


1240 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Bon Homme College, High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. Clayton, Mo. 


To Get Results — 
STANDARDIZE 


on materials 
for cleaning 
Cleansoleum for Woodwork and Walls. 
Porcelain Cleaner for Drinking Fountains. 
Pine Cleanser for Toilet Rooms. 
Scrubbing Compound for Wood Floors. 
Tileoleum for Tile, Terrazzo and Marble 
and other MIDLAND products, developed 
in 26 years of effort to make only the best 
materials available to you. 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Dubuque, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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High School, Jefferson High School, 
Webster Grove, Mo. East St. Louis, Mo. 
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Two savings are built into 
every Kewanee Boiler... 
















The unusual strength and dependability of its steel- 
riveted construction adds many extra years to its 
life — reducing the cost-per-year-of-service to a very 
low figure. 
And a Kewanee saves fuel every year of its existence. 
Boilers can be bought for less but they can’t pro- 
vide the same years of service, nor the same 
economy in the use of fuel, so in the end they 


actually cost more. 


KEWANEE B@ILER CORPORATION 


division of 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Kewanee, Illinois 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 









Theodore Roosevelt High School . ....... 
C. V. Dickinson, Architect 


- Oakland, California 
- George Atkins, Engineer 


Upper 


HE wide preference awarded 
Johnson Heat & Humidity Control evidences a valued utility 
and a leadership. School buildings in practically every state 
of the Union contain Johnson Control. The prominence 
of these structures and the prominence of the architects and 
engineers responsible for them and recommending Johnson 
Control is additionally significant. 


Johnson Heat & Humidity Control is fundamentally cor- 
rect in design and installation: and totally reliable mechan- 
ically and in constancy of service. That is why Johnson 
Control is so universally specified. 


The Johnson System consists of individual room thermostat 
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Thomas Jefferson High School . . ...... 


Lower Charles M. Robinson, School Architect, . . 


- « Richmond, Virginia 
.< « Richmond 


and diaphragm operated valve or damper for each room to 
be controlled; and a compressed air system — all completely 
connected by small, concealed compressed air piping. In- 
cluded, are thermostats for controlling the valves and dam- 
pers of a building’s ventilating system, and humidostats for 
the control of the humidity. Johnson Control applies to 
every form and plan and system of heating and ventilating 
with marvelously efficient results — accurate temperature 
and humidity maintained, and fuel saving of 25 to 40 % pro- 
duced. Interesting Johnson Book of details sent on request. 


JOHNSON SERVICE CO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOTINSON HEAT & HUMIDITY = 


EST. 1885 
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The high velocity ob- 
tained in the stream of 
water from a fire hose by 
the use of a nozzle illus- 
trates the Pacific side- 
connection principle. By 
confining rising steam 
and water to restricted 
outlets, forced circula- 
tion results, 


Forced 


circulation 





e 
in the Why a nozzle on a fire hose? Necessity for velocity! 
° How do you get velocity? By reducing the diameter of the 
Pacific 


orifice! 


A simple and well-known principle of hydraulics. 


Apply this principle to the well-known fact that the ability 
of water to absorb heat from a surface is proportional to the 
velocity of flow of the water across that surface, and you have 
a picture of the positive circulation feature in the Pacific Steel 
Heating Boiler. 





The Pacific side-connections do the work of the hose noz- 
zle. The steam and hot water, instead of rising sluggishly 
through free waterways between the fire-box water-jacket and 
the shell (as in other boilers), is shot up through properly 
proportioned connecting orifices into the shell and across the 
boiler tubes at a high velocity. 
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STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 
MN 


Result: Steam bubbles that form on and insulate the tubes 
are “scrubbed” off by this forced circulation. A greater amount 
of heat is thus absorbed by the water. 

There is a Pacific installation for your next building which 
will give you the maximum in fuel economy with greatest 
ease in maintenance. Write for literature on all types of 
installations. 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Bristol, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Boiler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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How to Get 
What You Want 


Whenever you ask your architect to specify 
Von Duprin latches for a building, you expect genu- 
ine Von Duprins to be delivered. It goes without 
saying that you get what is specified in nearly every 
instance. There should be no trouble about getting 
genuine Von Duprin latches, since all reputable 
hardware dealers can buy them—at the same fair 
prices. But there have come to our attention 1so- 
lated cases in which Von Duprin latches have been 


made an item of the finishing hardware specifica- 
tions, only to have the occasional unscrupulous 
dealer take advantage of that form of specification 
to substitute other devices as part of the finishing 
hardware contract. 


The safe way is to suggest to your architect that 
he make panic devices a separate item of the speci- 
fications, and—of course—specify the devices by 
name. 


Your request will bring the 
Von Duprin catalog by return mail. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 
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Wo Smoke Passes 
Ehis Whirlpool! 













































Like dry tinder — 
the soot laden gases of 
soft coal ignite the in- 
4 stant they strike this tur- 
' bulent whirling mass of 
incandescent flame! 
They burn and their usable 
heat units are utilized—because 
in this new Heggie-Simplex 
Smokeless Boiler there is always 
the right amount of oxygen to 
effect complete combustion. The 
additional oxygen necessary to 
burn bituminous coal smoke- 
lessly, but which can not be additional oxygen ‘but thoroughly 
drawn through the fuel bed heats it before passing it down 
alone, is introduced through a__ onto the fire. A refractory bridge 
special “‘carbureting cham-_ wall to the rear of this cham- 
ber’’ over the fire. ber baffles the fire, creating a 
Built of refractories, this whirlpool of flame which 
chamber not only intro- consumes all of the smoke 
duces the necessary and combustibles. 


For complete facts, write Heggie-Simplex Boiler Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill.; representatives in principal 






cities—telephone and address listed 
under ‘‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.” 


The “Carbureting Chamber” of the 
Heggie-Simplex Smokeless Boiler 


Air is drawn in through intake doors (A) on both sides of 
the boiler. Volatiles arising from the fresh fuel are admitted 
through ports (B) in the forward wall. This inflammable 
mixture is thoroughly heated by the hot refractory walls of 
the chamber. It is ready for instant combustion when it 
= Uy passes through the jets (C) to mix with the gas stream flow- 
. ff @ ing under the chamber. 
1 ¢ A Note there are no bothersome ceiling pulleys, long chains, 
Gales ae ( etc. The operating device is ‘“‘built in’’ the boiler. 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


STEERER HEATING BOIELEKS 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


TS 























For Careless 
Little Feet... 


CHOOL stairs that are worn or slippery present a 

constant hazard to the multitude of little feet that 

use them. Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads provide 

safe footing for the tens of thousands of youthful feet 

that trudge or scurry up and down stairs daily, in 
schools everywhere in the country. 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 


Slipping and falling accidents in schools are common, pressure on the Cross Bar 


and frequently of too serious consequence, to dispense 
with this protection. Deep narrow grooves, and wide 
abrasive ribs insure the very maximum of safe traction. 
Wooster Treads protect the stairs from disfiguring 
wear and add to their appearance. Write today for 
complete details. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 


ment ‘‘A”’ sent on request.. 
WOOSTER PRODUCTS Inc. 


Successor to 
THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD CO. 


P. O. Box 198 C Wooster, Ohio 


WOOSTER 


SAFE — GROOVE STAIR TREAD 


Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 























Our Contribution 


eating & ee 


to the art of H 


| 
ERMAN wetsor 


INDE gUCTI 


FADIATOR 


WITH THE WED GE CORE 











YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventiiating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 


~ CONDENSING 


Moline, 








for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


. Supersedes all 

Tee previousradiators, 
radiator cabinets 

it or enclosures. Oc- 

al! cupies no room 


space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 








THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilet 


teace aang 


HEA TER 


It operates at steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
cffers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 








Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
jor Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Saies anl Service 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOK ANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY W ASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SFATTLE WINNIPEG. MAN, 


DENVER 

















BELFAST, ME. 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK CITY 


UTICA 








UNIVENT 
VENTILATION 


often imitated 














but never 





tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly 
from out-of-doors—cleaning it— warming it to a 


comfortable temperature— 
and silently delivering it in 
such a manner that there is 
an agreeable air motion— 
but without drafts. 

Today, thanks to the Uni- 
vent, the principle of unit 
ventilation is nationally rec- 
ognized. Naturally, many 
manufacturers are seeking to 
supply the market the Uni- 
vent has created. But mark 
this. The results brought 
by Univent Ventilation are 








duplicated 


HE Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- 


due to exclusive features of the Univent itself. 
They may be imitated but cannot be duplicated in 
























Le 


Univent and Glass make the difference 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION +; Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS 
PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI 
WASHINGTON, D.C. SAGINAW TOLEDO 
SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Sales and Service 


DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 


BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA 
MEMPHIS 
DALLAS 
OMAHA 
EMPORIA 


other unit ventilators. Where the health, energy and 


mental efficiency of our chil- 
dren is at stake, ventilation 
should be purchased on 
proven results. To realize the 
epochal results of the Uni- 
vent system, one need only 
refer to School Executives, 
Architects and Engineers 
everywhere who endorse it 
as the best, simplest and 
most economical. 


ONI\VENT 


VENTILATION 


Write for our book 
“Univent Ventilation No. 29” 





KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
SPOKANE TORONTO 
PORTLAND 









WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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BLOXONEND FLOORING 





Gymnasium, Vine Street 
School, Hartford, Conn., 
floored with BLOXONEND. 
I. A. Allen, Jr., Inc., Archi- 
tects. The end-grain fibres 
form the surface of a Blox- 
onend floor. 





In shop service Bloxonend is laid 
directly over wood floated slab. 
In gymnasiums it is usually laid 
over 1x4 floor strips (for utmost 
resilience). 


BOARD JOURNAL 


IS NON-SLIP AND NON-SLIVER 





This flooring material gives you every advantage of 
other wood floors with the added advantage of 
SAFETY. Bloxonend presents an end-grain instead 
of a flat- or edge-grain wearing surface. This con- 
struction absolutely eliminates the possibility of slivers 
and assures a non-slip surface. 


Bloxonend is a handsome floor. It is fast, resilient and 
comfortable under foot. It lasts a life time and stays 
smooth. Nearly all prominent school architects specify 
Bloxonend for the gymnasiums and shops of finer type 
buildings. If it is not included in the specifications 
for your new school, write for free descriptive booklet 
and sample. The winter holidays afford an ideal time 
to replace worn floors with Bloxonend. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Representatives in Leading Cities 


BLOX 


FLO ORI NG iN 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 


} 
4 ‘ 


-END 


Lay's Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


" 
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Above: Coldwell “L-Twin” Motor Lawn 
Mower and Roller. Mows and rolls, 
simultaneously, 4 to 6 acres a day. With 
gang units attached, machine cuts 10 
acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


Power lawn mowers 


which exemplify 
COLDWELL leadership 


YPIFYING the leadership that has iden- 

tified Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers for 

over thirty years, the new Coldwell Motor 
Lawn Mowers and Rollers embody a wonder- 
ful new order of power, dependability and 
economy of operation unapproached by any 
other grass-cutting unit. 


There’s a Coldwell Lawn Mower 
to suit the requirements of schools, 
colleges, institutions, etc. Litera- 
ture describing the full Coldwell 
line will be sent on request. 


GASOLINE 


ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH,N.Y., U.S.A. 
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The Accepted 
“Bubbler” 


ROM every angle the R-S drink- 

ing fountain is unparalleled. Be- 
sides furnishing clean, fresh, water— 
each drink is a sanitary one. 


Because of its special design it pre- 
vents lips from touching the nozzle 
—contamination is automatically 
eliminated. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, Bath and Plumb- 
ing Fixtures and Supplies. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


eke 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


51-4th Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE 
NEUROLOGICAL 
HOSPITAL, New 
' York City, is fully 
equipped with 
Columbia Window 
Shades. 

| Architect. James 
Gamble Rogers. 

| Contractor: Mare 
Eidlitz & Son, Inc., 
New York. 





| WINDOW SHADES and ROLLERS 


~ » 





F YOU 


read this 
message from 
Columbia | 
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UESSWORK should have no place in your 

window shade specifications. You want the 

finest, most economical shades your budget will 
permit. 


This means Columbia Window Shades. 


You can verify this if you will take the time 
to investigate them thoroughly. 


Compare their record of honest service, long 
life and fine appearance with any window shade 
you have ever considered buying. 


1. Make P we own tests, no matter how severe, 
of the Columbia Roller for long life and re- 
serve power. 


Columbia 


GUARANTEED 













2. Inspect Columbia Shade Cloth as carefully 
as you wish. We are proud of the fine materials 
and the thorough inspection we make at every 
stage of manufacture. For the result is—flaw- 
less, long-wearing shade cloth. 


Before specifying or purchasing window shades, 
read the Columbia Window Shade Data Book and 


then you'll know what to look for in window 
shades. It’s free—use the coupon below. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland ( Ore.) 
San Francisco St. Louis Seattle 


Baltimore Boston 
Denver Detroit 
New Orleans 

Salt Lake City 


Send for your Copy of “Window Shades” 


This interesting book tells all about window shades, window shade rollers and 
roller brackets, approved methods of hanging window shades and suggests the 

most suitable type of shade for each kind of building. It 
also contains the useful *‘Standard Specification for Window 
Shades.” For your copy mail the coupon to The Columbia 
Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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GOOD FLOORS 
COST MONEY 





Keep them beautiful, 


clean and new 


EW school buildings are 

equipped almost lavishly 
with every aid to education 
and sanitation. Floors are of 
the most modern type—hard- . 
wood for gymnasiums, rubber 
tile or mastic for corridors, 
composition for classrooms, 
linoleum for offices. 


For each there is a best way 
to keep them new looking, 
long wearing, and protect the 
investment in them. 


Whatever the floor, whatever the treatment, the 
FINNELL Scrubber-Polisher is the most scientific, up-to- 
date and reliable method to use. 


Have your floor needs analyzed. The right sort of pre- 
servative—the correct cleaning preparation may make a 
difference of years in the life of floors and floor coverings. 


Our floor maintenance specialists are qualified to advise 
you. They can tell you whether you should scrub or wax- 
polish or both. And a demonstration showing how the 
FINNELL will do either—at a saving in time and labor 
over hand methods—may be arranged without obligation 
to you. 


Write, if you wish more fully descriptive literature on 
the FINNELL, or if you wish a survey by one of our ex- 
pert representatives. FINNELLSYSTEM, INC., 812 East 


Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Factories, Elkhart, Indiana, and 
Hannibal, Missouri. 





Eight sizes priced from $87.50 up. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It waxes It polishes It scrubs 
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—_— are 


handsome, well lighted, 


lastingly clean 





New Woodward High School, Toledo Ohio. 


Architect: M. Ed. Gee, Board of Education, Toledo 


painted throughout with 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


ISITORS to this new Toledo high 

school are impressed by the beauty of 
interiors painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
Faculty and students enjoy an agreeable 
light reflected without glare. And the 
school management appreciates the prac- 
tical qualities of this handsome paint 
enamel! 

Without repainting and with only an 
occasional washing, Barreled Sunlight 
remains clean, fresh and new looking 
month after month. So flawlessly smooth 
and non-porous is Barreled Sunlight, 
dirt simply cannot embed itself. Dust, 
smudges, finger marks are instantly re- 
moved with a damp cloth. And when a 
thorough cleaning finally becomes neces- 
sary, Barreled Sunlight washes like tile 
without wearing away. So durable it may 
be cleaned again and again without no- 
ticeable effect on its original handsome 
finish. 

In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. 
Drums and cans. Easy to tint. For prim- 
ing, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 
Note coupon below. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-L 
Dudley St., Providence, R. 1. Branches: 
New York — Chicago — San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-L Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the 
finish checked here. 

Gloss (_ ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 
is MOVE TUREEEEECE Eek bts0assseetewenien 
I a ng 666666 6-660 660:6 069 44:0599S6 94.6044 0800 


Si 50556050 Sd Ree RER OS Cade _ . ePrrrrre 








Barreled 
Sunlight 
is easily tinted 


Any desired shade 
may be obtained by 
mixing ordinary col- 
ors in oil with 
Barreled Sunlight 
white — or by using 
the handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors, now 
available in two sizes. 
Quantities of five gal- 
lons or over tinted to 
order at the factory 
without extra charge 


OW, 


a 
a 
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Potty Tra Room 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Architects, Betts & Hotcoms, Chicago, Ill. 


ro 

“OnE constant tread of feet cannot dim the 
beauty of this floor, which is standard 1” thick, 
Red and Biack RUBBERSTONE TILE. Because 
it 1s quiet, not slippery, easily cleaned and will 
not stain--RUBBERSTONE renders noteworthy 
service in restaurants. 





Built like a Highway — for Wear 


4 





RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION, One Madison Avenue, New York 


Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
SAMUEL C.ALLEN 
| 


Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


ARCHITECT 
Educational Building Specialist 
| SAGINAW, 


MICHIGAN 


ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


| BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


| Complete Architectural & Engineering 
| 
| 








Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 








WM. J. J. CHASE, A. 1. A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
140 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 








CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 


Savings Bank Building 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 


Cortland, N. Y. 















COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
\ . 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 








| 












ANDREW L. DELEHANTY | 


ARCHITECT 


| 121 No. Pearl St. 
Rooms 21 to 25 


Albany, N. Y. 













RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


4 W. Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


C. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. " KEOKUK, IOWA 


_ 8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 


GEISECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Chamber of Commerce Building 





Newark, New Jersey 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 








Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Inventors of the ““HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Richard Kiehnel A. |. A. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 
930 Seybold Bidg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 
Registered Architects in several States North & South 











| PATERSON, N. J. 
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LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C. Llewell 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.1.A. 


Edgar E.Lundeen.A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I1.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.1.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


| Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 

| ARCHITECTS 

| 7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


WALTER R. McCORNACK 
ARCHITECT 


10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 





ARCHITECTS 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK | 





We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANA 







| Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
| SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
E EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
1 


60 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


180 North Michigan Avenue, 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, II. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 
CHICAGO, II. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





| RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 


ARCHITECTS 


36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





GODFREY M. RICCI 


ARCHITECT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 





CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 


BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 





N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


: Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER 
Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 


Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 
tructural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 


S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 


Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Non-Glaring Sewing Light 
... Kind to the Eyes of 
Both Teacher and Pupil 


N° classroom consideration has been Non-glaring light . 


. vibration-free 


overlooked in the design of the 
specially adapted White “Educator 
Model”. Take for example the special 
sewing light ... it concentrates a soft 
glareless light on the very point of 
sewing ...a real teaching aid in 


night or day classes. 


Distributed by 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 


v 


hite 


mechanism ... easy knee control... ample 
storage space ... adjustability to size of 
student ... are but a few of the special 
educational features of the “Educator 
Model” No. 401. When ordering, specify 
with or without chair. White Sewing 
Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Distributed by 
vw THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 


Retail Stores in Principal Cities 


EF D U C ATO R Mo D E L District Offices and Distributors 
Sewing Machines 
© 1929, w. Ss. M. Co. 


THE ONLY ELECTRIC CLASSROOM MACHINE ADJUSTABLE FOR CORRECT POSTURE 
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rom the Pupil’s Viewpoint 


€ 1929, The T. K. Co. 
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UILT on physicians’ specifications for the 
B correct seating of a growing body .. . finished 
in soft greens and browns to relieve the eyes... 
designed with every consideration for the child’s 
comfort. Small wonder that pupils feel real pride 


as occupants of Kundtz Eclipse desks and seats. 


Kundtz Leads The Way 


“Nhe Theodor ingie Company 


CHURCH AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL ECLIPSE or 


Cleveland = Ohio, USA. 
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CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE. LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Left —The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 

Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 





North Manchester Indiana 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 





VIKING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
A STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIR 


Day after day, year after year, 
in thousands of educational insti- 
tutions VIKING Indestructible 
Steel Folding Chairs are stand- 
ing up under the bangs, smashes 
and misuse to which folding 
chairs are subjected. 


In ever increasing numbers 
school superintendents are turn- 





VIKING NO. 500 ing’ to the VIKING for the so- VIKING NO. 1000 
FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE ‘ ‘ ‘ FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
AND ONE-HALF INCHES lution of their portable seating ONE INCH 


problem. 


Furnished with steel and fiber MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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It’s the last hour when teachers are under great- 
est strain. It is then when children pay less atten- 
tion to classes, do little things that worry the teacher 
and are restless, tired and uncomfortable. It is then 
when grades are lowest and teaching is the hardest. 


















Avoid last hour strain on the part of the pupils and nervous 
strain on the part of the teacher by equipping with National 
Seats of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 





: . 
Makes Teaching Easier 
In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The back is supported when writing — working 
= space is more than doubled—no turning to rest arm while writing—elimi- 
S nates facing light and uncomfortable positions that bring on “last hour 


uneasiness.” When writing the arm is supported, resulting in better pen- 
manship. National Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human 
figure — they encourage correct posture — insure greatest comfort — less 
fatigue — less eye strain — better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


Choose Your Seating By This 
10 Point Test 





No. 101. Combina- 
tion Desk with Moeser 
Arm Top. Standards 
finished in durable, 
baked enamel; woods, 
in National process 
finish, both in a soft 
brown color. 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, together with 
our own exhaustive research and experiments, have resulted in equipment 
noticeably superior from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All 
School Seating. 


Pedestal Desk 
with Moeser 
Extended Arm 






National 


Chair Desk WRITE FOR NEW NATIONAL CATALOG. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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JN Advantages 


Compare CONSTRUCTION—then buy SAMSON Tables 





1. Full boxed drawer construction with 
dovetails front and back. 


2. Drawer end and sides are made of 
selected Beech, which is less subject 
to expansion and contraction. 

3. Special chamfered drawer side con- 
struction gives minimum friction sur- 
face and neater appearance. 

4. Straight sides prevent sagging and wabbly 
drawers. 

5. Extra smooth sides. Unsightly drawer guides 
eliminated. 

6. Special sanded dovetail joint, very smooth — 
sharp corners thereby avoided. 

7. Smooth interior. Finished inside and carries SAM- 
SON Trade-Mark, Registered U. S. Patent Office. 

8. Three plywood bottom. Cannot warp. 


MUTSCHLER BR 


9. All SAMSON drawers are made of selected, kiln This well known trade-mark is a 
Guarantee of Quality and Workmanship. 


dried hardwood. 


Mutschle: 








Correct! 


Correct Posture has a 
very definite bearing on 
attentiveness and learn- 
ing ability. The Jones 
No. 99 Correct Seating 
Tabiet Arm Chair em- 
bodies the three most 
essential features in 
seating, COMFORT, 
DURABILITY and 
BEAUTY. 


With a back support 
designed to relax the 
back muscles, throw 
the shoulders back and 
the chest out, and with 
rear legs flared back to 
discourage chair tipping, 
the Jones No. 99 (or 
97 for smaller children) 
enforces ideal posture. 


Write for the 
catalog of Jones 
school seating. 


The Standard Line) 


Standard School Equipment Co. 
General Offices 
Siler City, North Carolina 














10. All drawers are dust proof because 
of the way they are fitted into the 
underconstruction and rails of each 
SAMSON. 


11. Each drawer moves smoothly, with- 
out binding, on special beaded cleat, 
which re-enforces the tabletop. Thisre- 
enforcement prevents warping of tops. 

12. Each SAMSON table leg has special corner block 
dovetailed into the rails. This construction can- 
not become loose, neither can the table legs de- 
velop unequal motion. 

13. All tops whether Interlock Re-enforced or 5-ply- 

wood are securely fastened to rails and cleats by 

heavy wood screws. 


REGISTERED 


Ae 14. Each SAMSON has an ample number of re- 


enforcing blocks used in its underconstruction. 
This is done as an added assurance of Stability 
and Strength. 


thers Co, 











GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 

ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
= No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

og 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manfacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 





EE TTT 8 
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“Give us Modern Sewing Machines 


. . Give us SINGER Electrics . . 


That 1s what Sewing Teachers 


are saying to School Boards 
Everywhere 


Success in teaching sewing in the classroom 
is not merely a matter of teaching pupils to 
sew. It is a problem of inspiring in them a 
love of sewing as a creative art...A problem 
that is all the more difficult when old-fash- 
ioned machines must be used. But when the 
student knows that a modern Singer 


of interest and enjoyment. Sewing by quiet 
electric power is fun. The student’s mind is free 
to respond to the teacher’s guidance, free for 
creative work...Is it any wonder, then, that 
sewing teachers everywhere turn to their 
school boards and say, “Give us modern 


y 
’ 


uae . a 
SSS 


Electric is waiting to respond to her 
slightest wish, she welcomes 
the sewing period as a time 


Singer Educational 
Service... FREE to 
Schools and Colleges 


An intensive course of practical 
machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, varying from 
one to ten periods of one hour to 
one day each, according to local 
needs and conditions. 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the 
course. 


Free loan of machines tor practice work 
by teachers if machines are not available. 


ee ——— SS 


Free materials for the use of teachers for 
practice work. 


Free manuals on machine sewing for 
pupils of sewing classes 


Free wall charts, illustrating threading 
of machine and bobbin 


A demonstration lesson for sewing 
classes when the intensive teachers’ 
course has been completed, 





machines—Singer Electrics—so that 
ee §=6WE ~May teach our girls to love 
~ sewing as well as how to sew”. 







4 She Singerlight 


On every Singer Student Model you will find 
the ‘‘Singerlight’’, an individual electric light 
attached tothe machine itself. It provides a per- 
fect mellow glow just where light counts most, 
prevents eyestrain for student and teacher, adds 
interest to sewing, and makes for perfectresults. 
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STUDENT MODEL J 


This modern Singer Electric: 
is especially designed for 
classroom use. Its sewing 
mechanism is exactly like that 
of Singer Electrics used in the 
modern home. But in addi- 
tion it has special features for 
the student’s convenience — 
drawers and compartments 
for books and materials, cover 
with safety lock, adjustable 
knee control, legs of any de- 
sired height. It is the modern 
sewing machine for the 
modern school. 


ae et 
rh: 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT , 


, + SINGER BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 








Copyright, U. S. A. 1928 and 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 
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its general outline—none have 
excelled its quality. 


December, 1929 . 
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in the manipulation of eight and ten syllabled 
words lauding our product, but 
COMBINATION DESK in the designing and manufacture of No. 600 ADJUSTABLE 
Absolutely the first Sanitary PEDESTAL DESK 
Scena naleeaiie "oles ond 
SC HOOL DES KS and Sines” adjustment. 
SEATING FOR SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
Fifty-four years of bona fide actual experience has 
made us so, and we proudly claim that our new im- 
EVERFAST PEDESTAL DESK 
The first double stem pedestal 
lesk ever offered. There are 
imitations of this desk but none 
to compare. 
PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 
led A standard design with a super- 
en Arlington Heights, III. ee 


Desk offered. All have imitated 
proved and augmented line is second to none in the 
world. 





— A Style to Suit Every Preference 


ACADEMIC CHAIR DESK 


A Quality to Satisfy the Post Exacting 
A Price to Fit Every Purse 


A step ahead of other desks of 
this type-—has perpendicular and 
horizontal adjustment. 


If you contemplate purchase of school furniture, it will 
be to your interest to get in touch with us. By all 
means send for our New Catalog. 


If you are dealing in school equipment let us acquaint 
you with what we have to offer. We have some terri- 
tory open to offer high class representatives. 





THE NEW SANFORD 
MOVABLE DESK 


The original of its type. It has 
been freely imitated but never 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


STANDARD 


S shown in the illustration to the left, 
the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 


= THe = 


STAN DARD 


WONT! |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


However, if you desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other 
distinctive styles of Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 


whatever the need it is put to. No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 


out our years of experience as Fold- ° 


Tere Or timate tual te MCh alcoa 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated 
literature. Please write. 


STANDARD MEG. CO. 


Cambridge City, Indiana, U. S. A. 





The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest re- 


Bt ititesntoelen 
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New Designs of INDESTRUCTO SANI-STEEL School Furniture 








STRUCTOFOLD CHAIRS for STRENGTH and ECONOMY 


Guaranteed to endure hard usage. 
Our special circular gives a choice of 
many designs. Any chair may be had 
with plywood scroll seat, with steel 
scroll seat as in BOS or with a steel flat 
seat. In some numbers a choice of ply- 
wood or steel back is given. Any pat- 
tern may be fastened in racks or rows 
@ $3.00 per dozen. 


Prices per dozen. HP $22.50; HPR | 
$25.00; BOS and APW $20.00. APW BOS 





















INDESTRUCTO CORRECT POSTURE 
MOVABLE ADJUSTABLE DESK 


STRUCTOFOLD The back and seat are curved to fit 





the body and support the pupil in the 
STYLE correct posture as ascertained by the 
HP Correct Posture League and other au- 


thorities. A great advance in School Seat- 
ing, seat top and back are of maple 
plywood built with casein glue, finished 
in schoolroom brown. Steel frames in 
olive green unless otherwise ordered. 
Prices including inkwell Nos. 1 and 2— 
$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95; Nos. 5 and 6 
—$4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 95 cents. 





3495 


SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 
sold during July, August 
and September, 1929 


This desk may be had with two 
drawers at $13.00; four drawers at 
$17.00; with five drawers at $19.50. 
It has a steel frame and body that 
is finished dark olive green. The 
top and drawers of five-ply built up 





uartered oak, finished dark golden. No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE 
q g WITH DOORS 
Dimensions: 12 in. deep THE DUCHESS 
by 40 in. wide by 55 in. high, AUDITORIUM CHAIR 
each $30.00. 
Beautiful, dignified, com- 
COLUMBIA fortable. Standards of pressed 
INDESTRUCTO . ; 
CHAIR steel with noiseless double 
ball and socket hinge, fin- 
Sturdily construct- Have YOU ished olive green unless oth- 
ed with posture seat sent for our erwise ordered. Seat and back 
and back. Large size of 5 ply %« maple of the 
$2.85; Kindergarten NE WwW 


proper curves, finished dark 
mahogany unless otherwise 
ordered. Each $3.50, with 
%-inch back $3.75. 


size $16.00 per doz- 
en. 


CATALOG? 








COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
tet tlt tell ocllth ch taccetta di intemoese 
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When is a 


BLACKBOARD 


not a black board? 


You can get away from those gray boards, some 
folks mistakenly term “Blackboards,” by speci- 
fying any of these three grades of Rowles’ man- 
ufactured blackboards. 














We make them permanently black by mixing 
black mineral pigment with finely ground slate 
and carborundum as an integral part of the 
blackboard surface. 


aa ere yey eie 
BLACK B.O|AR D 
ENDURAROC, 


“Synthetic-Slate” blackboard 
( Asbestos-cement base) 


















PERMAROC, 
(Gypsum rock base) 








DUROPLATE, 
(Wood fibre base) 











Samples and details upon request 


“We put the 
BLACK 


in Blackboard” 
E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency; some Good Territory still open 












—proving 
the statement: 


“As Strong 


As an Ox” 


An ox could sit in a TUCKER- 
"WAY and with ease. We couldn’t 
find an ox, so photographed these 
seven heavy anvils, weighing 720 
pounds. Is this not sufficient proof 
therefore as to STRENGTH? 











Folds Flat 






The All-Wood 
Folding Chair 






The Folding 
Chair in Colors 


Even the 
“Heavy- 
weight” 
Will Feel at 
Ease—and Sit 
in Ease! 


































The7 Anvils 
Weigh 
720 Pounds 









The TUCKER’WAY is built for the heaviest of per- 
sons—it’ll hold ’em, and comfortably too, for these all- 
wood folding chairs have an exceptionally wide seat 
and back. One could stand on any slat; the chair won’t 
tilt; you can treat it rough—it’ll stand hard knocks; 
you can leave it out in the rain—it won’t warp or turn 
white. It’s a “hard-boiled” chair that will stand abuse 
and give years of service. Won’t even complain by 
rattling. Ideal for school and all assemblies, both in 
and outside. 


The Ideal School and Assembly Chair! 
‘Well Built 


PEERLESS 


Won’t Tilt 
These chairs are easy to open and easy to close (with 
the foot) and EASE-y to sit in. There are no metal 
stampings to get loose or come off; no nails on seat; 
“no metal to touch you”—to catch the dress nor pinch 
the seat or fingers. Made of beech—uniform in color— 
nailed and glued—waterproof varnished. And they 
stack as easily as pancakes. Sold singly or in sections 
in a variety of colors. Also Juvenile size for little tots. 









Send for Sample and Quantity Prices 


Get sample of either regular or juvenile 
sizes and throw it around—it’ll stand the 
“ gaff. Use the coupon. Secure prices on 
quantities. (No free samples; may be re- 
turned or applied on orders.) 


ORDER FROM: 


Alden Glaze & Co., 121 Second St., San Francisco. 
L. T. Decker, 7429 Jeffery Ave., Chicago. 

Hi. S. Ceveland Co., 115 S. E. Fourth St., Minneapolis. 
A. Darusmont, Jr., 49 Central Ave., Cincinnati. 

L. W. Clarke, 1140 Broadway, New York City. 

E. L. Roach & Co., Inc., 216 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Or Direct From 


TUCKER 
Duck & Rubber Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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tables 


We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 


Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables | 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wim. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














. “<= 
\ Steel Folding Chairs — 


for 


| 
Specially Adapted | 
| 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or uphol- 

stered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 


; 
j 


WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ee TOON | oes 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 1 H cee a 
PRICE LIST and Paste Fs Schools HIGHEST QUALITY 


THIS INK WILL NOT 
THICKEN IN WELLS 



























































: _e BEST INK FOR 
A Reputation Merit has Won! scoot OFFICE 
Sanford’s Products have been used in schools for Writes Bright Blue 
three generations, and have established, by merit and Turns Jet Black 


service, a reputation known to all School Supply Buy- 
ers, for highest quality. 







Sanford’s School 
Black Ink is a 
black aniline ink 
and is especially 
satisfactory for 
general school 
purposes. It will 
not thicken in the 
ink well. It writes 
a deep black and 
dries black. 


Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid is the ideal 
ink for use in the school 
office, as well as in all 
business offices and homes. 
It writes a navy blue, 
which is easy to read, and 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 
black. It has defied time 
for over 70 years. 


For all records where 
absolute permanency is 
required, use Santord’s 
Premium Writing Fluid. 
It never fades. 










In supplying their schools with Sanford’s Inks and 
Pastes, buyers take no chances—they know they are 
getting the best quality products on the market. 


SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





























ECONOMICAL SCHOOL 
PASTE IN FOUR SIZES 


Sanford’s School Paste is a 










No. 711—Quart 


BLUE BLACK 
SCHOOL INK 


This ink writes 
blue and dries 
black. It is a 
very serviceable 
school ink—per- 
manent,and most 
satisfactory for 
composition 
book use. 





LIBRARY PASTE 

Sanford’s Li- 
brary Paste sticks 
instantly and 
holds. It remains 
soft and moist in- 
definitely in the 
water-well pack- 
age. Never stains. 
Is the most satis- 
factory paste for 
the office of the 
school. 




















white, clean paste, put up espe- 


cially for school use. Its quality is 










vouched for by Sanford’s, and its 


price makes it the most economical! 









to use. There are four sizes: No. 
751—Quarts; No. 752—Pints; No. 


755—Gallons; also in half gallons. 











NKTOREW? 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
C leh advant ages Crayons of Character 
Easily in QUALITY 


installed— 
Practically % si ae U C E Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


everlasting— am Pp e a Cc | ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Economical 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 

aT eT Lee : ay of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


Over 3000 NW : ideal crayon for the classroom. 
of the most ~ 


modern 

‘ ® © we ul ‘hool ply dealer 
es a. a sae an a cam, as ae direct. 
equipp 


satisfactory product. 


PADDOCK CORK CO. 
1208 DeKalb Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 





ee 
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Appreciation of the 


ECONOMY of GOOD 
MERCHANDISE 


necessitates for the third 
successive year a substantial 
increase in the production of 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


GSS 


| 


i 
ih 
. 
' 
' 
i 
i 
1] 
q 


ee 


In appreciation of such support we extend 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON 


will not mar the finest floor nor damage the 


CLARIN MEFG. Co. 


2456 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Modern. Schools 
Prefer this Improved Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non- Evaporating — Dust- Proof 


No breakage. The new, improved, all- 
hard-rubber Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand saves books and clothes. No 
school ean afford to do without them. 


ASSEMBLY SEATING 
SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


3 The features of No. 251 are so distinctly favorable in its type as to eR 


Adopted as standard by the business s —- a class by _, Its —, —_ a to com- i 
“11: . +s :  fortable curves, covers the necessity of reinforced glue tenons or & 

world. Millions in use giving satisfac- % dowels. The wood parts of the folding seat are dadoed to steel arm & 
tory service. Simple to install. No spe- % supports—avoiding a glue framed construction. The seat is fric- 
cial tools required. Further informa- B tioned to prevent noise and does not hit the back when folded. The % 
: iI] b ] dl tt i shape and thickness of the legs overcome splitting or chattering & 
tion wl e giaaly sen Oo you on re- s over the floor. When folded these chairs stand alone with feet on & 
quest. 3 the floor and they may stacked without marring. They are sturdy, R 


i comfortable and made of oak. 


* El £ b USC h : BRUNSWICK SEATING WORKS, INC. 
— camemneneniomecisaienecsstninnins 


: (Licensed Manufacturers) : 
Self-Closing Inkstand Company i ee a oo : 
Gam 918 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. EE 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are furnished in capacities ranging from 4 to 400 g.p.m. of water, 
and 3 to 171 cu. ft. per min. of air. For serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 


Always alert 


The Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump is well suited to 
its job of keeping the school heating system responsive 
to varying heating demands. Sturdy and robust, it has 
the stamina to keep always alert ... month after month, 
term after term ... with never a sign of wear and tear, 
never a shut-down for repairs or replacements. Occasional 
lubrication and packing is the only attention it requires. 


By assuring the complete removal of air and condensation 
from return lines and radiators the Jennings Pump makes 
even distribution of steam a certainty. Proper working 
temperatures are maintained throughout the school build- 
ing in every sort of weather. With the vacuum in the sys- 
tem kept constant, the boilers generate steam at a lower 
temperature. Less fuel is consumed. 





THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 


ennings Pu 
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RETURN LINE AND AIR 
LINE VACUUM HEATING 
PUMPS...CONDENSATION 
PUMPS ... COMPRESSORS 
AND VACUUM PUMPS FOR 
AIR AND GASES...STAND- 
ARD AND SUCTION CEN- 
TRIFUGAL PUMPS. 

HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS... 
SEWAGE EJECTORS... 
SUMP PUMPS...FLAT BOX 
PUMPS...MARINE PUMPS 


® 


mps 


11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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Whom Does Advertising 
Serve Most? 


Manufacturers and merchants employ advertis- 
ing in order to sell more products. The consumer 
thereby learns what he may buy. The publication 
becomes the medium—the salesman, if you will— 
between seller and buyer. 


The producer and distributor must have a profit 
on what they sell. The publisher must be com- 
pensated. How about the consumer? Does he, 
who pays for both product and advertising, re- 
ceive a compensation? 


The answer is decidedly in the affirmative. The 
bulk of the cost of any article purchased consists 
of the raw material and the labor involved. The 
profit which must come out of the number of 
articles purchased may be quite small on any one 
separate article. The advertising may have stimu- 
lated the sale of many articles, making the share 
paid by one consumer quite infinitesimal. 


But the advertising pages frequently carry a 
fund of information which may be of indirect, as 
well as direct, value to the prospective purchaser. 


Among recent letters received by the editor, the 
following appeared: “During our building cam- 
paign we found advertisements contained in the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JouRNAL very valu- 
able to us. The publication has a fund of valuable 
information in that capacity.” The sentence was 
written by W. L. Rohn, supervising principal of 
North Wildwood, New Jersey. 


If the consumer has been well served it is be- 
cause the producer, distributor, and publisher 
have each in turn contributed their share to that 
service. In this instance, the consumer is the 
school system entrusted with the sacred task of 
training the youth of the land for American 
citizenship. 


What finer objective can come to those who 
engage in producing and marketing useful things 
in order to promote the progress of popular edu- 
cation? 


The Editor. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 


Notice of changes 


Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
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How about 
your 
Science Rooms 





A typical installation of Standard Electric Experimental Laboratory 


Panel and Motor Generator for Albright College, Reading, Pa. Built 
to meet Underwriters’ Requirements. 


Electricity is becoming of - baa a a 7 

increasing importance daily °°UT® Yartable \urrent Supply 
in science work QUICKLY— 

“Standard Electric’ Experimental Laboratory CONVENIENTLY— 


Panels with Battery and Motor Generator Equip- : aan 
ment will put your Science Departments on an up- With Ample Variations to Meet 


to-date basis and be of inestimable value to your ? 
Science Instructors and pupils. ALL REQUIREMENTS? 


Carefully designed and built in accordance with 
the most approved practice and the crystallizations 
of ideas gleaned from America’s foremost Science 
Teachers. : 


Let us make a study of your requirements and 
furnish a suggestion for your present or contem- 
plated buildings. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The Standard Electric Time Co. of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 
204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 65-1st Street, Portland, Ore. 
2 East Redwood St., Baltimore 1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 1 Drumm St. San Francisco 
2920 7th Ave., Birmingham 83 South High St., Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
10 High St., Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 50 Church Street, New York City 918 Western Ave., Seattle 
901 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 1612 Market St., Philadelphia 110 S. Cedar St. Spokane 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aaa “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” Satta eee 
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Superintendent Standard’s First Principles for Teacher Selection 
V. H. Culp, Professor of Education, Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


The school board had met in regular session 
and had ground out the usual grist of bills. The 
six men were sitting back in various relaxed at- 
titudes that reflected the peacefulness of the 
gathering, the evident enjoyment of the respon- 
sibility of office—and the fragrance of good 
cigars. 

Just as the meeting was about to adjourn to 
the near-by Elks’ clubhouse, the contractor of 
the new Roosevelt School made a belated ap- 
pearance, The presiding officer turned to the 
builder and inquired: “Do you have any reports 
on your wandering merchandise” “Gentlemen, 
I am happy to report that the lost is no longer 
lost. I ean guarantee that the new building will 
be ready for acceptance by the first of March.” 

“Mr. Standard,” said Mr. Green, who lived 
near the new school, “how many new teachers 
will we need when we open the new building?” 

“We shall be able to make a few transfers and 
combinations, and as a result twelve new teach- 
ers will suffice.” 

“That will please the taxpayers,” said Mr. 
Close, “and the editor of the Watchman can’t 
howl about the board of education spending 
money like a lot of drunken sailors.” 

“Gentlemen,” began Mr. Green, who was one 
of the new members, “I should like to recom- 
mend Miss Sylvia Green, my niece, for a posi- 
tion in the new school. She has just finished a 
course in the Northern State Teachers College. 
She’s a fine girl and would like to come to the 
city. I think she has had a year or two of ex- 
perience.” 

“Just a‘moment,” interrupted Mr. Standard, 
“for the benefit of the new members of the board, 
I wish to give you some of the first principles of 
teacher selection. I hope to make my position 
very clear so there can be no doubt about the 
ethies of the matter. In the first place, I do not 
favor the employment of any of my relatives, or 
those of members of the board of education. Our 
motives might easily be misconstrued. We are 
public servants and have enough responsibility 
without carrying along a lot of relatives. The 
people will be more critical of our relatives, and 
too often such relatives expect additional privi- 
leges because of such connections. As you may 
know my daughter teaches at Park Hill. So long 
as I am superintendent of schools in Park Hill, 
I shall not recommend her for a position in the 
local school system. 

“When you men buy merchandise you want to 
see the goods; you frequently go on trips to 
inspect and buy a new line of material. I had 
planned to go on a teacher-hunting excursion 
next week to observe and interview prospective 
teachers. You men may know that high-class 
teachers are scarce, and always have been scarce. 
Even with my quarter of a century of experience 
in public-school work T have sometimes picked a 
lemon — and some of those lemons looked par- 
ticularly good on paper.” 

“Mr. Superintendent,” said Mr. Wise, “I have 
found out that paper credentials for mechanics 
in my garage are not one bit dependable.” 

“You are right, Mr. Wise,” answered the su- 
perintendent. “Just as you want to see what the 
mechanic can do, so I want to see the teacher 
perform in the schoolroom. I want to see if she 
has command of the situation and can get smooth 
cooperation and have an atmosphere of industry 
in the room. The teacher is the greatest factor 
in a successful school. 

I have never seen an information blank that 
is halfway satisfactory, and every attempt of 
grading teachers is a self-deluding trap. For in- 
stance, discipline is allowed 10 or 15 per cent. 
If a teacher hasn’t discipline, she is impossible; 
all her other good qualities cannot make up for 


that one deficiency. Real teachers are something 
to be sought out and employed when possible. 
The recommendations of superintendents mean 
very little. Too often the superintendent who 
writes “We employed Miss Blank last year and 
we are satisfied,” uses this means of passing on 
a poor teacher to the unsuspecting. The teachers’ 
colleges are too general in their statements and 
seemingly have blanket recommendations, which 
extol all their graduates. I know only a few col- 
lege professors who can pick out a real teacher. 

The least satisfactory of all are glowing rec- 
ords from school-board members and _public- 
spirited laymen. Such testimonials are invariab- 
ly glittering generalities, and opinions about 
technical matters which are not in their voca- 
bularies. For that matter any teacher, no mat- 
ter if she is a repeater in failures, can secure the 
complimentary letters. The average school-board 
member cannot be expected to judge the profes- 
sional fitness of a teacher any more than he 
should diagnose a disease for a physician.” 

“Well, Mr. Standard,” broke in the chairman 
of the-board, “hardly a week passes but that T 
am asked to recommend half a dozen teachers. I 
confess I don’t know what it’s about. Folks seem 
to think that it is a part of my work.” 

“Mr. Chairman, the fault is not with you, but 
rather with the nonsensical blanks that are the 
style in even our smallest village schools. Who 
makes out those blanks is one of the great mys- 
teries of my life — sometimes I think that per- 
haps they are a part of the service from the state 
hospitals for the insane. However, a blank from 
school-board members and laymen interested in 
education would be a valuable adjunct to the 
professional blanks. Such blanks should eall for 
a different type of information. Questions like 
the following should be included: Does the ap- 
plicant pay her bills? Does she take part in com- 
munity affairs? Does she sell her services to the 
public? Is she interested in the better phases of 
community life to the extent of participating? 
Is she a trouble maker? Does she discuss school 
affairs on the street? Is she interested in social 
activities to the extent of being frivolous? What 
is her greatest service to the community? Does 
she have any special talents? Those questions 
are, of course, only suggestive of the type of in- 
formation that might be included.” : 

“Mr. Superintendent,” asked Dr. Wells, “what 
do you think are the chief requirements of a 
top-notch teacher ?” 
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WORK AND PLAY 


It is sometimes assumed that play is the 
only natural mode of activity of children, and 
that it is the only activity which brings satis- 
faction. Neither of these assumptions is cor- 
rect. Traces of work can be observed even in 
the child’s early play. As the child grows 
older, and arrives at the age of adolescence, 
he develops a marked interest in work as con- 
trasted with play. This interest in work is a 
symptom of the youth’s desire to make a place 
for himself in society. It carries with it an in- 
tense degree of satisfaction which is equal to 
that derived from play. It carries with it its 
own peculiar sense of dignity and worth. It 
represents a kind of initiation into real life as 
contrasted with play life or make-believe life. 
It represents the means by which the individ- 
ual can measure himself, and can determine 
whether he is a worthy member of the group. 
It fosters the kind of pride in achievement 
which the person who merely plays can never 
experience. To deny the child this experience 
by failing to place responsibility upon him is 
to impoverish his personality —F. N. Freeman. 
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“There are some ruffles and trimmings that 
make a candidate particularly desirable, but 
some of the three essentials are personality, 
academic fitness, and professional training. Be- 
sides, the subject and school may have specific 
requirements that must be considered in choos- 
ing the teacher.” 

“What about religion,” inquired Mr. Dem- 
buski from the new addition ? 

“The particular brand of religion is a personal 
matter. I am anxious that she has religious con- 
victions which are more than skin deep. I think 
it her business what brand of tooth paste she 
uses of shoes she wears, the same as her church 
selection.” 

“Mr. Standard,” asked Mr. Little, “I have 
never asked about the transfer of Miss Jones 
from the Hamilton to the Jefferson school? It 
is O.K. with me, but my wife who belongs to 
the Shakespeare club was asked about it, and she 
said that she was a bit mortified to have to reply 
that she did not know.” 

“Miss Jones makes so many personal contacts, 
visits homes, and takes so much interest in her 
pupils that I decided she was very much needed 
for that sort of missionary work in the factory 
district. We raised her salary $10 a month and 
explained the possibilities of the job. You know 
the rest of the story. By the way it may interest 
you to know that Miss Leaf was dropped from 
the Hamilton school because she took dancing 
and shows too seriously, and failed to recognize 
that the clock-watcher is soon eliminated.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” came from Mr. Green, “this 
business of selecting teachers is not in my line. 
Forget that remark about my niece. I select and 
buy the furniture I sell at my store. I guess its 
your business to select our teachers.” , 

The chairman asked, “Is there anything else 
to come before the session? Mr. Standard, if 
you should visit the state university on your 
teacher-hunting expedition, call on my brother 
who has charge of the university city police. 
He'll call out the reserves if you have too many 
applications.” 

The new Roosevelt school opened with a well- 
prepared and carefully selected faculty, and is 
naturally the pride of the city. 


ESTABLISH CUSTODIANS’ TRAINING 
SCHOOL AT AKRON 

The board of education of Akron, Ohio, has 
established a custodians’ training school, which 
seeks to set up standards in the quality of service 
rendered, and to train the janitors to grow in 
their jobs and to improve in the character of 
the service rendered. The school will be con- 
ducted under the direction of the superintendent 
of school buildings, as a part of the vocational- 
education department of the school system. 

The custodians’ training school is in session 
two days a week, from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m., and 
the course covers a period of thirty weeks. Such 
topics as school housekeeping and the operation 
and care of mechanical equipment are taken up, 
the work comprising lectures, laboratory work, 
and fieldwork. Each particular lesson is limited 
to a specific subject. 

The financing of the project is simple and 
practical. The school board provides the light, 
heat, classroom, and stationery for the school. 
One half of the cost of operation is taken care 
of by the Smith-Hughes Law which reimburses 
the schools for one half of the cost, and the 
remainder is borne by the custodians themselves, 
who pay a registration fee of $4 per person, 
per year. 

The custodians’ training school was planned, 
arranged, and carried out with the cooperation 
and approval of Supt Thomas W. Gosling of the 
local school system. 





School boards are quite aware of the fact that 
in many, perhaps most schools the pupils are now 
subjected to a series of mental tests, and are 
classified in the schools on an A,B,C, or x,y,z 
basis, these terms indicating the strong, average, 
and slow groups respectively. 

Some parents, some teachers, and even some 
pupils, have expressed objections to this plan as 
undemocratic. It is not at all strange that a 
number of people should object to the plan. That 
is true, of course, of almost any more or less new 
departure from the customary procedure. 

Whether or not, however, the mental tests are 
in truth undemocratic, is a question upon which 
it is worth while to reach a decision if such a 
decision is within reach. If they are fundamen- 
tally democratic, that is a point in their favor; 
but if they are essentially undemocratic, that 
fact is bound to discount their usefulness. 

Those who object to the tests and the classifi- 
eation made upon this basis, state that these 
tests result in labeling the several groups as the 
very bright, the average, and the slow; that the 
pupils so grouped are aware of the nature and 
significance of this grouping, and that the 
grouping tends strongly to foster caste feeling 
and intellectual snobbery. 

They further say that such a classification 
tends not only to produce an undue egotism on 
the part of many of the upper groups, but that 
it brings about an “inferiority complex” in mem- 
bers of the lower group, and that the sense of 
inferiority so engendered tends to persist as a 
permanent character trait. If this latter state- 
ment is true, the situation which it indicates is 
a very serious one. 

Parental Objections Ill-Advised 

Parents who object to the mental-test classifi- 
sation assert that the pupils are in school to be 
taught and developed, and not as subjects for 
some more or less theoretical, inaccurate, and 
useless classification. Such parents say, “Who 
are these teachers that they should presume to 
sit in judgment upon the mental capabilities of 
these pupils whom they know but-slightly or not 
at all?” 

There ean be no question but that there is 
some truth in these assertions. The practical 
consideration, however, is whether this system 
of testing and classification involves a sutticient 
number of these nega- 
tive characteristics to 
make the system an un- 
desirable one, or wheth- 
er these objectionable 
features are merely mi- 
nor and incidental. 

In the first place, 
when is a thing “demo- 
cratic’? Many thinkers, 
from Plato down to 
Dewey, have tried to 
tell the world what de- 
mocracy is. But, with- 
out being unduly tech- 
nical, modern thinkers 
are agreed upon its 
main features. It is 
agreed that: That so- 
ciely is democratic in 
which every one is per- 
mitled to develop his 
powers to the utmost 
and to reap the just and 
appropriate rewards for 
his efforts without any 
artificial, or arbitrarily 
imposed restrictions. 


If this statement of a 
democratic situation is 
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Are Mental Tests in the Schools Democratic? - 


John Dixon, Madison, Wisconsin 


a true one, then every force that aids people to 
find out their powers, to measure these powers 
with precision, and so to find in the social and 
economic world the particular niche where these 
powers may best function, is a democratic force. 
And, any force that puts people into places and 
holds them there without regard to their fitness 
for such position is undemocratic. Also, what is 
true of people in general, will be true of pupils 
in the schools. 
Do Tests Measure Capacity? 

There seems to be little question that the 
Army Tests, even though crude, did help to place 
the men of the United States army where they 
could give the best service, or at least where they 
would do the least harm to their comrades, The 
opinion is quite general among educators that 
mental tests do measure capacity, and that by 
means of them, pupils are grouped into mentally 
homogeneous groups. 

The question, however, is, whether this placing 
of Pupil A in Group x, Pupil B in Group y, and 
Pupil C in Group z in accordance with the find- 
ings of the tests, is or is not democratic. 

It all hinges on the interpretation of the term 
“democratic.” If “democratic” means the use of 
any system in which the greatest good for the 
greatest number is to be the rule, then this sys- 
tem has much in its favor. 

Let us take the ease of mathematics: Here is a 
given piece of work to be done in arithmetie, 
algebra, or geometry. Under actual tests and 
with the same teacher, one group will do the 
work in a week; another group will require two 
weeks; and still another group will find it difli- 
cult to accomplish the work in three weeks. 
Plainly, there will be serious waste involved in 
requiring the quick group to wait for the slow 
group; and, there will be serious discouragement 
for the slow group if they are compelled to match 
their abilities constantly against pupils who ean 
always outdo them. It would seem that in such a 
situation the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, the democratic procedure, would be to find 
by actual testing the ability of the individual 
pupil to go ahead in mathematics, and then to 
place that pupil where he ean do his best work. 

No Fixed Grouping 

There is no element of the fixed in this situa- 

tion. Each pupil has the opportunity to advance 





GROUPING ACCORDING TO ABILITY IS JUSTIFIED INSOFAR AS 
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to the group next above him, or if he is in one of 
the upper groups, he may as readily drop into the 
group below him if he fails to keep up his record. 
The way is always open. This is of the very 
essence of democracy. Democracy is the law of 
the open road. The placing by the mental test is 
# merely tentative placing. The tests merely 
show a present fact; they seek no control of the 
future.-Every pupil is free to go so fast as he 
can and so far as he can. The mental tests are 
only measuring rods; they do not fix; they only 
inform. 

Again, suppose that there is in some instances 
a feeling of superiority, of scorn of those not so 
well equipped, of intellectual snobbery! This, 
after all, is a matter of the individual’s reaction 
to the fact, not a matter of the fact itself. Such 
an individual would have the same reaction un- 
der any system. 

Where democracy has not been in the ascen- 
deney, men of little talent were often artificially 
lifted up and held in positions they were not 
qualified to fill, while men of large talent were as 
artificially held down. Democracy enables men 
to find their own proper levels according to 
what they are and what they can do, and to work 
on those levels when found. To help each indi- 
vidual to find the level of his greatest efficiency 
is to aid democracy. 

Also, the individual may rank far down the 
scale in one department of effort and very high 
in another. To discover that a pupil has only 
moderate ability in music, average ability in 
mathematies, and that he has remarkable ability 
in mechanies, is merely to deal with a fact, to 
diseover it and to state it, and to accept and act 
upon the findings. 

Facts Do Group Individuals 

One of the things we all have to learn is that it 
is necessary to establish facts and accept them. 
The fact decides. One of the most eloquent 
teachers of all time said, “You shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” There 
is nothing snobbish or undemocratic in the scien- 
tific search for facts. In the world of affairs we 
expect that people will be rewarded according 
to their capacities and to their use of these 
capacities. But we know that native capacity, 
as well as effort, is a factor governing the output. 
Whatever may be their methods, industry, busi- 
ness, and the _ profes- 
sions, are everlastingly 
measuring, estimating, 
and placing those who 
engage in these activi- 
ties. There is nothing 
undemocratic in a re- 
port of Messrs. Brad- 
street or Dun. The men- 
tal tests are merely the 
Bradstreets and Duns 
of the classroom. 


Under the old system 
there was grouping ac- 
cording to ability, but 
the grouping was not 
used to further the best 
interests of the pupils. 
Pupils were grouped 
both in the estimation 
of their teachers and 
their classmates. The 
slow pupil in such a 
ease bore the disap- 
proval and sometimes 
the contempt of his as- 
sociates without reap- 
ing any of the benefits 
resulting from any spe- 
cial arrangement to aid 
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him in overcoming his handicap. Under the test- 
classification system, pupils working with other 
pupils of approximately the same speed and abil- 
ity, can work without embarrassment. Pupils 
themselves are coming to understand the value 
of scientific placement. 


Grouping Essentially Democratic 


Another evidence of the democracy of the 
mental-test classification is that the motive of 
the entire mental-test movement is to serve bet- 
ter the needs of the individual pupil. Binet, the 
originator of this movement, devoted his life to 
the help of the unfortunate. And the many who 
have come forward to carry on his work have felt 
the same urge to give larger and more diserimi- 
nating service to the individual pupil. The very 
core of democracy is individualism, the freedom 
for expression and development, the happiness 
and progress of the individual. The mental-test 
classification has for its object the placing of the 
individual, whether he be brilliant or slow, in 
such an environment as will best aid him to self- 
expression, self-development, and self-advance- 
ment. It does not place a bar sinister across the 
pathway of the pupil: it rather furnishes him 
with a lever adapted to his capacity at this par- 
ticular point in his development. 

Further, the mental-test-classification method 
is Cemocratic because, by suiting the demands 
made upon the pupil to his ability, it promotes 
the interest of the pupil, enables him to succeed 
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in his studies, and so keeps him in school instead 
of permitting him to drop out because of dis- 
couragement. This makes him a more productive 
member of society, gives him a better opinion of 
himself, and so raises the general level of skill 
and personal and general effectiveness. 

Under the old system the less brilliant pupil 
was rated as an inferior, treated as an inferior, 
convineed that he was and always would be an 
inferior, and so led to live the life of an inferior. 
Today under this more precise and scientific sys- 
tem he comes to know that, although he may be 
unable to appreciate the niceties of De Quincey 
or the abstractions of advanced algebra, he, 
nevertheless, may become a marvel in the re- 
habilitation of reluctant motors, conjuring them 
into action with a touch that his more bookishly 
brilliant companions could never know, and sv 
winning much acclaim from exasperated auto- 
mobilists and much respect for his bank balance! 

So, we conclude that the mental-test classifi- 
cation is democratic, because its aim is demo- 
cratic, because it places each pupil in the work- 
ing niche where his opportunities will be great- 
est, because it is the nearest approximation to 
the truth as to varying human capacities yet 
reached, because it is essentially the method of 
the open door to bigger things, because it refuses 
to emphasize unduly merely book learning abil- 
ity, and because in actual practice it works out 
by keeping pupils in school and interested and 
happy. 


Relation of a School Board to Its Superintendent’ 


C. M. Osterheld, Member, Board of 


There are, I presume, as many different rela- 
tionships between the various boards and their 
superintendents as there are differences in rela- 
tionships between the deacons of a church and 
its preacher. Every community seems to have a 
slightly different idea of the functions of the 
school board, this idea being pretty much de- 
termined by the previous relations of its school 
board to its superintendent. Any change in this 
relation in a given community comes about 
fairly slowly, especially where superintendents 
are not being changed rapidly. Each new board 
member is posted in the traditions of this 
august body and in most cases tends to pass the 
traditions along to other new members. 

There seem to be three kinds of relationship 
between superintendents and their boards. The 
first, one in which the superintendent is a high- 
class clerk and the boards really manage the 
school, doing everything from the hiring of 
teachers to disciplining urchins. This is not as 
frequent as it used to be, but you all know of 
cities where it exists. 1 know of a school system 
with about sixty teachers where the various 
members of the board are constantly listening to 
the complaints of teachers, and where anything 
the superintendent wants done is never ac- 
complished if it doesn’t meet with the pleasure 
of a certain young lady, until she has run to 
one or more board members with the pros and 
cons of why she should or should not do a 
particular piece of work. This board doesn’t 
seem to realize that they have a school system 
that is just about as weak as the superintendent's 
authority. 

Another board I know of is composed of three 
members. They enjoy hiring teachers. The re- 
sults are pretty much the results of a beauty 
contest, with the one saving exception that only 
normal-school graduates may enter the com- 
petition. 

The Usual Relationship 

In the second kind of relationship, the board 
recognizes the expert functions of a superin- 
tendent and usually works in cooperation with 
him; but just about every so often they either 

1A paper delivered at the annual meeting of the 
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hire a teacher against his recommendation or 
deal with some professional problem without 
consulting him; or else some particular phase of 
local politics or personality causes them to do 
some specific thing contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the school and often without consulting 
the superintendent. I presume a great many 
boards fall into this class; one month they’ll be 
the joy and the next the despair of a superin- 
tendent. Boards of this kind often have an ex 
teacher as a member who occasionally has to 
“lend a hand” by correcting or advising with the 
teachers personally or otherwise throwing a 
little grit into the bearings of the educational 
machine. No wonder an exasperated superin- 
tendent explained that bartenders always make 
the best board members because they realize they 
do not know how to teach school. 


The third elass is one in which the board fully 
recognizes that its duties are legislative rather 
than administrative, and that the details of 
administration are to be left in the hands of an 
expert while the general legislation is the 
primary function of the board. A board member 
of this latter class would not have to have a 
knowledge of pedagogy or be fully aware of any 
of the new ideas in education to make a good 
member. In fact, it would be an unusual thing 
to find a person of previous teaching experience 
on a board of this type. Its chief and most 
important duty is to obtain a competent superin- 
tendent; and having done that, such a board 
will delegate to this superintendent the carry- 
ing out of the administrative work of the schools 
and the nomination of the various teachers that 
are required. The board may occasionally object 
to a particular nomination, but will not ordi- 
narily suggest nominations to the superin- 
tendent:; and having elected the teachers on the 
superintendent’s recommendation, the superin- 
tendent will be held responsible for the results 
which they achieve. Responsibility and authority 
necessarily go hand in hand, and a superin- 
tendent cannot be held responsible for teachers 
who receive appointments other than through 
his nomination, nor can he be held responsible 
for results if not given the authority to obtain 
them. 
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Give Manager Free Hand 


A board of education is the board of directors 
of the most important business in the com- 
munity. It employs more specialists than any 
other institution in town. The quality of its 
product is more influenced by the skill and 
ability of this staff than is true of any com- 
modity the community sends out. How should 
such a board conduct the affairs of its stock- 
holders? By placing the management in the 
hands of a man trained and competent in the 
handling of this particular staff of specialists; 
one who is sympathetic with the aims and pur- 
poses of the institution. Shall such a manager 
be interfered with by any director who has had 
some previous experience in the factory or who 
represents a group of stockholders who are 
anxious for dividends? The answer is obvious. 
The man chosen received his appointment, or 
should have received it, solely on his ability to 
produce results and must be given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain them, Any other procedure in 
2 business institution would be considered as 
prejudicial to the best development of that firm’s 
Lusiness. 

An ideal type of board will concern itself, in 
addition to the selection of its expert advisers, 
only with the broader problems related to its 
schools; such as the selection of sites, the 
determination of the budget and its relation to 
the school system, and the ability of the com- 
munity to underwrite this tax levy. As schools 
are improved, the expense for teachers and for 
new equipment will necessarily increase gradu- 
ally; and one of the important duties of the 
board is to see that the needs of the schools 
are anticipated, and that the people of the com- 
munity are familiarized with these needs so that 
they will be in sympathy with the improvements 
before they are presented to them. This ideal 
board acts as the interpreter of the educational 
expert to the community, and also advises the 
superintendent as to the speed with which the 
community can absorb the various needs which 
always are present. 


Enlightenment Necessary 

The average citizen who becomes a member 
of the school board, even though he may have 
the greatest desire to be of service, frequently 
has vague and often sorely mistaken notions of 
his relation to the school system. He often goes 
to his fellow board members to get their idea as 
to the duties of a board member and these he in 
turn attempts to carry out. There is no place in 
which a general increase in the understanding 
and enlightenment of a small group can have 
a greater bearing on the improvement of a multi- 
tude than exists in the raising of the general 
outlook and comprehension of the members of a 
school board. Though there may be and are 
certain books available on the subject, I believe 
it would be a splendid contribution to education 
on the part of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards if they would initiate a program 
of familiarization of school-board members with 
the larger concept of their duties. 

I believe that drawing up an explanation of 
the duties of board members and a code of ideals, 
and putting this information into a pamphlet 
which can be placed in the hands of new men 
as they are elected to the board would do more 
to make the work of a superintendent pleasant 
and effective and cooperative than any one thing 
this association can accomplish, and I urgently 
suggest this as a valuable work which this asso- 
ciation can well afford to initiate. 


THE BUSY, BUSY SUPERINTENDENT 


It is significant, however, that school sys- 
tems which have made the greatest progress 
have been guided by men who managed to find 
the time to look ahead, who have been able 
to see the entire forest in spite of the trees. 
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The Personal Qualities of School-Janitor Engineer 


Harry S. Ganders, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Charles E. Reeves, Elmira College, Elmira, New York 


In 31 of 90 sets of rules and regulations con- 
cerning janitor service, necessary personal qual- 
ities of janitors are briefly stated. The following 
are samples of such requirements: 

The janitor shall present a clean and neat ap 
pearance, 

.. Shall have a kind and gentlemanly de- 

portment. 

Janitors shall be civil and courteous. 

They shall be courteous and respectful. 

. and shall be respectful and obliging. 

‘They shall be respectful in language and 
vearing. 

Janitors shall be agreeable and useful. 

They shall cooperate with the principals and 
teachers. 

. and shall render faithful and efficient 
service. 

They shall be gentle to pupils. 

Janitors must comply cheerfully with regu- 
lations. 

Loyalty and the support of teachers are re 
quired, 

Janitors must be of good character. 

Only trustworthy men and women of good 
character should be employed as school janitors. 
The board of education cannot afford to submit 
the children of the school to the bad influences 
of a janitor who has serious defects of character. 
Some of the breaches of conduct that cannot be 
tolerated are disregard, by male janitors, of the 
privacy of girls’ and women teachers’ toilet 
rooms; misconduct in boys’ toilet rooms; per- 
mitting groups of boys to gather in janitors’ 
quarters for smoking, gambling, and indecent 
conversation; the use of profane language by the 
janitor anywhere about the school building or 
grounds; the bringing of liquor and drugs to the 
school building: and some forms of conduct 
arising from a quarrelsome disposition or an un- 
controllable temper. The work of the school jan- 
itor necessarily brings him into close contact 
with teachers and pupils. It is therefore, essen- 
tial that he be a man of fine moral character, 
free from bad habits and vices that will be detri 
mental to the work of the school. 

The janitor whose personal qualities permit of 
his getting along well with teachers and pupils 
is usually the Janitor whose services are most 
economical, Teachers and pupils will cooperate 
te lessen the work for a man who combines in his 
character the qualities discussed in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

The personal qualifications of a school janitor- 
engineer? are much like those that are desirable 
in teachers. Some may be different, but the de- 
sirable characteristics are not fewer nor of less 
importance than those of a guvod teacher. The 
janitor, when employed, should be made to real- 
ize that his personality enters into the final 
selection for the position in the same manner 
that teachers are forced to realize the importance 
of this factor in holding, as well as in securing, 
their positions, 

What Children Think of Janitors 

Good health is a first essential. An individual’s 
attitude toward his work, his ability to get along 
with others, his personal appearance, and his 
general efficiency are largely conditioned by the 
state of his health and physical vigor. An old 
and feeble, sickly, or otherwise incapacitated in- 
dividual should not be employed to teach chil- 
dren, nor should such a man or woman be hired 
as a janitor. Few janitors in ill health will be 

capable 6f enduring the strenuous work and 
long hours, from the time of firing-up early in 
the morning to locking-up the building at the 
close of some community function held in the 

‘See Reeves, Cc. E. and Ganders, H. S., School Building 
Management, pp. 9-11. Published by The Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 





This is the second paper of an important series 
of studies of janitors and janitorial service. The 
authors have made school-building management 
the subject of intimate study extending over a 
period of 10 years and present here a summary 
of the results. School boards will find the present 
paper useful in setting up standards for the em- 
ployment and promotion of janitors —The Editor. 
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school at night. Few janitors in ill health will be 
eapable of maintaining their good nature and 
ugreeableness in their relationships with vary- 
ing personalities among pupils, teachers, and 
administrative officers. 


Right Attitude Toward the Job 

A janitor-engineer with a healthy body is, be- 
cause of that fact alone, more likely to have the 
right attitude toward his work. A vigorous body 
does not, of course, guarantee a healthy mind 
and spirit. But the attitude of the janitor to- 
ward his work is very important. It is respon- 
sible for inefficiency, discouragement, and fric- 
tion on the one hand, or for competency, joy, 
and harmony on the other. 

1. Love of the Work. If the janitor realizes 
the importance of his work, recognizes the real 
service he is rendering, and knows that he is 
doing his work well, it is likely that he can find 
real enjoyment in the performance of his daily 
duties. At times he may feel discouraged and 
disheartened, but if he loves his work he will 
more often see the bright side and will forget 
himself in the joy of worth-while accomplish- 
ment. Instead of seeing the unpleasant steps in 
the procedure, he will see the finished product. 
Such a janitor will be a steady and persistent 
workman and his spirit will spread in the school. 

2. Enthusiasm. The janitor who loves his 
work probably will be enthusiastic about it. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers should help the janitor 
by praising him for work especially well done 
and for extra work that his enthusiasm has led 
him to perform for the school. The janitor will 
find himself becoming enthusiastic for his job 
in proportion to the degree in which his build 
ing is well “janitored” as compared to other 
school buildings of the community. 

3. Cheerfulness. A janitor’s attitude toward 
his work may be judged by whether or not he 
appears to be happy and contented and whether 
or not he renders service cheerfully. Some jani- 
tors make the mistake of acting grouchy and 
reproachful about doing some work for a teacher 
which they, in the end, expect to do anyway. By 
immediately responding to a request in a cheer- 
ful manner, the janitor will not only be showing 
the right attitude, but will, by that very act, 
make it easier for the teacher to want to 
help him. 

4. The Investigating Attitude. The janitor- 
engineer can, in a limited way, be a real investi- 
gator. He can continually experiment to de- 
termine the best ways of doing his work, and 
through experimentation and sound judgment 
continually find means of improving his meth- 


ods and the results of his service. The best jan- 


itor-engineer the writers have ever known, had 
made tests of the effectiveness of various clean- 
ing materials for glass, porcelain, brass, ete., to 
determine those that would save time and secure 
best results. His experiments were not always 
completely controlled, but during his thirty years 
of service he had gained much valuable informa- 
tion, of an objective nature. His school was a 
model of order and cleanliness. 


Constant Study Helpful 
The janitor-engineer with the inquiring atti- 
tude of mind will try to know more than any 
other person about the janitorial service of his 
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building. ‘To sueceed in this he must constantly 
study the job as he works at it. He must read 
whatever bears upon his work in books and 
magazines and try to apply what he learns to 
his particular problems. He will use all possible 
means for the improvement of his work. There is 
inspiration to be gained from the three janitors, 
one from a school in Texas and two from schools 
in Kansas, who at their own expense, traveled 
more than 700 miles to attend the short course 
for janitors held at Greeley, Colorado, during the 
summer of 1926. 

5. Good Nature and a Love of Children’ Char- 
acterize the Proper Janitorial Attitude. If the 
janitor likes children they are quick to respond 
to his attitude. They become his staunch defend- 
ers and will try to minimize the amount of work 
they cause him by keeping their desks free from 
marks, the floor free from papers, their shoes 
free from mud, and the like. This is in striking 
contrast to the actions of children in schools 
where janitors do not like children. While they 
may fear him and be models of behavior in his 
presence, they are not slow to take advantage of 
his absence to waste toilet paper, throw chewing 
gum on the floor or in the drinking fountain, or 
loosen their desks and seats. The good opinion 
and respect of the children are essentials to the 
effectiveness of janitorial work. This respect is 
easy for the janitor to obtain, for in childish 
eyes the janitor is an important school official. 
It would be well if teachers and school officials 
and the general public would grant the appre- 
ciation and respect accorded by children to 
worthy school janitors. The following conversa- 
tion between two little girls will illustrate the 
regard children sometimes have for a congenial 
janitor. 


What Children Think of Janitors 


Mary: “Our janitor is just the nicest man. He 
tixed the windows for our flowers and made 
shelves for our things, and helped us put up our 
Christmas decorations. Miss Brown didn’t have 
to ask him either. He keeps our modeling clay 
nice and soft and runs our moving pictures, too. 
He took me to my room the first day. He knows 
me and always says something nice to me when 
I come in. His name is Mr. Kramer. I’1l bet he’s 
nicer than your janitor.” 

Geraldine: “I'll bet he isn’t any nicer than 
Mr. Flynn. Mr. Flynn helps us, too. He is Irish 
and the funniest man you ever saw. We like to 
watch him work whenever teacher will let ua, 
because he always makes us laugh. He has a 
little girl in my room, too.” 

It is evident that the janitor should be good- 
natured and friendly. He should possess a sense 
of humor. He must be obliging and cooperative 
und take a personal interest in the children of 
the school. Then he will gain the respect and 
admiration due him in schools taught largely or 
wholly by women, the janitor, if he is of the 
right sort, will hold a special place in the hearts 
of little children. 

6. Honesty. School janitors and engineers 
inust be honest. Valuable supplies are kept in the 
supply rooms, tools in the workshop and man- 
ual-training rooms, and coal in the coal bin. 
‘These supplies not only must not be taken by 
janitors, but must be protected by them from 
thefts hy others. Systems of reports will help, 
but no system of records and reports will prevent 
thefts by dishonest janitors and engineers. Fur- 
thermore, it is important that janitorial em- 
ployees be honest in giving full service and that 
they do not’shirk the performance of their duties. 

7. Willingness to Accept Responsibility. The 
janitor-engineer must be willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the proper performance of all 
the details of his work. He must feel personal 
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responsibility for all cleaning jobs, for keeping 
proper temperatures and air conditions in his 
building, for protection of his building and 
grounds against depredation and fire hazards, 
and even, to a degree, for the efficient eduea- 
tional work of the school insofar as it is affeeted 
by his service. He must realize that he is an im- 
portant cog in the edueational machinery. This 
feeling of responsibility must be so strong and 
keen that it will influence both the janitor’s atti- 
tude and every detail of his work. 

8. Humility. Mr. James Ball, chief engineer 
of the Denver publie schools, who has charge of 
the janitor personnel of that system, places hu- 
mility at the top of the list of desirable qualities 
for janitor-engineers. In addressing the janitor- 
engineers attending the summer school for this 
group, held at Greeley in 1926, he said: 

“Janitors who act as though they own the 
place, are not wanted. A humble attitude is ap- 
preciated in men holding high executive posi- 
tions. It is just as much a virtue in janitors. The 
humility of the great American, Lincoln, is very 
much to be desired as an outstanding character- 
istic of school janitors.? 


Ability to Get Along Well With Others 

Most of the personal qualities already listed 
make for suecess in getting along with others. 
However, since this ability is so fundamental to 
the success of school janitors, a few pertinent 
suggestions are here added. 

1. To See Situations from Another's View- 
point. If a janitor has the mental and social 
ability, as well as a sincere desire, to see the diffi- 
eulty in the teacher’s job, to understand the im- 
pulses of children, and to see the wisdom eon- 
tained in a principal’s suggestions, he is almost 
sure of success in his effort to get along with his 
associates, This ability depends upon the devel- 
opment of the finest and rarest qualities of the 
human mind. Only the individual with rare good 
sense and perfect control of his emotions ean 
always see situations from the point of view of 
the one who sees things differently. Any willing 
and intelligent janitor, however, can do this at 
least a part of the time. Nothing else he can do 
will so repay his suecessful efforts. 

2. Adaptability and Resourcefulness. A good 
janitor must be adaptable to varying conditions. 
He has contacts with many types of personalities 
in the performance of his duties. He may find 
teachers who are overbearing and inconsiderate 
as well as many who are thoughtful and coopera- 
tive. He has to use resourcefulness in planning 
his work so it will not interfere with the work of 
the school. He may even have to change his 
schedule at times when such things as after- 
school practicing by children interfere with his 
work. To fail to adapt himself to changed condi- 
tions, when they occur, may mean work left un- 
done, trouble with teachers, or his complete 
failure. 

3. Attending lo His Own Business. The writ- 
ers know of a janitor who spent time in telling a 
manual-training teacher how he could better 
eonduct his work. When so engaged, an accident 
occurred in the boiler room which not only cost 
much to repair, but endangered the lives of chil- 
dren. As a result of not minding his own busi- 
ness, this janitor lost his job. The janitor’s work, 
in itself, is a man-size job. He should expend his 
energy in its proper performance. He should not 
feel the necessity of assuming the principal’s or 
teachers’ professional work. 


Courtesy and Cooperation Helpful 

4. Courtesy. The janitor must be courteous to 
other school officials, teachers, and children. No 
habits are formed by example more readily than 
habits of courtesy. The janitor’s station is not 
subordinate to that of teachers, neither is it 
superior. Both must recognize the equality of 
their positions with mutual courtesy. 


Other personal qualities deemed essential by Mr. Ball 
were : industry, cheerfulness, appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, friendliness, neatness, and loyalty. 
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5. Cooperation. There are many ways_ by 
which the janitor-engineer can aid teachers and 
pupils. A janitor, whose work is limited to spe- 
citieally required jobs, is not worth retaining. 
Voluntary help, where it is not required as a 
part of his specifie duties, will usually be re- 
warded by teachers and pupils in their attempts 
to reduce his necessary duties to a minimum. 
Of course, teachers and pupils should recognize 
the voluntary aspect of such work and not take 
it for granted. The janitor-engineer is not a 
man of all work to come at everybody’s call. 

6. Congeniality, Tact, and Self-Control. Noth- 
ing is so detrimental to the influence for good, 
which the janitor-engineer may exert, as dis- 
agreements, disputes, and wrangling between 
janitors and teachers or between janitors and 
assistants. For the sake of the children, as well 
as for the efficiency of the service, all should be 
harmonious among the employees of the school. 
All must recognize the common aim of working 
for the development of the children intrusted to 
their joint efforts. 

For this reason janitors must have self-control 
when the thoughtlessness of others produces eon- 
ditions which are not to their liking. It is not 
necessary that the janitor-engineer be servile or 
that he lack sufficient “hackbone” to resist an 
invasion of his rights, but he must use tact in 
dealing with such situations. Tact, as a personal 
quality of janitors in dealing with teachers and 
pupils, is as essential as tact, as a personal qual- 
ity of teachers, in dealing with parents and 
pupils. 

A janitor will invariably find that he will be 
more successful in maintaining his rights if he 
uses self-control and tact and that teachers, in 
the main, want to do what is right by him. After 
all, congeniality and friendliness are essential. 
Schools are maintained, not for the janitor or 
the teacher, but for the benefit of the children 
who attend them. Janitors, teachers, and the 
principal should be friendly and cooperative and 
should develop a common feeling of responsi- 
bility for the physical, intellectual, and moral 
welfare of pupils. Such a school has the first 
requisite for suecess in its principle undertaking 
and will justify its existence. 

School No Place for Laziness 

7. Industry. The school is no place for a lazy 
janitor. No janitor who tries to reduce his work 
tc a minimum by leaving the cleaning of erasers 
and blackboards, and in some cases even dusting, 
to teachers and pupils, is fit for this position. 
Such janitors should not be hired, or if hired, 
should be dismissed at the first opportunity. Yet 
it is surprising how many janitors leave the per- 
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formance of such necessary cleaning jobs to 
teachers and pupils. A New York City janitor 
said to one of the writers some time ago, “I have 
placed a duster in every classroom, but you'll 
find dust in them. The teachers in this sehool are 
too lazy to dust.” Such a position by the janitor 
is untenable. Teachers are not employed to dust 
and janitors have no right to expect them to do 
so. The specialization of their jobs demands that 
teachers teach and that janitors dust rooms and 
clean erasers and blackboards, 

8. Altitude Toward Community Factions. 

The wise janitor will do his best to keep out 
of community “squabbles.” The chances are that 
what he could do to straighten out religious, 
political, or other disagreements of a similar 
nature would be negligible. He is a public serv- 
ant as truly as are the school superintendent and 
principals. He should, therefore, seldom commit 
himself upon heated questions. If, after careful 
consideration, he decides to take part, he should 
realize that in so doing, he will, in the long run, 
be the loser. The wise janitor, like the experi- 
eneed school superintendent, will spend his time 
in improving the schools within his field of serv- 
ice. When the community wound is_ finally 
healed, he may find that his well-cleaned build- 
ing and improved grounds are the finest things 
in his community and that he, himself, will be 
greatly benefited as a result. 

9. Payment of Debts. Janitor-engineers  re- 
ceive their salary from funds collected by taxa- 
tion. Nothing is more certain than that they will 
be regularly and fully paid. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that they promptly pay their debts. Cred- 
itors sometimes find it necessary to go to the 
hoard of education to collect debts contracted by 
janitors. This is resented by the members of the 
board and seldom results in an improved position 
for janitor-engineers. 


Appearance and Personality 

Dress, speech, voice, and hearing, could have 
been included in the above section since they 
affect the janitor’s success in getting along with 
people, but beeause of their importance to the 
janitor and the school they are here given sep- 
arate consideration. 

1. Dress and Personal Appearance. The jan- 
itor-engineer must at all times present a neat 
and clean appearance when his duties take him 
about the school building. This means that he 
must dress neatly but plainly; that he must keep 
his clothing clean and pressed ; that he must keep 
his hair cut, his face shaved, and his face and 
hands clean. Only by attention to these matters 
of personal appearance ean he be an example for 
children to follow. 

It may be thought incongruous to expect jan- 
itors and engineers, whose duties require that 
they clean buildings and fire furnaces, to keep 
clean. But the fact that they often do keep them- 
selves comparatively neat and clean, indicates 
that it is possible. It is much easier for janitors 
who keep their buildings clean, from the top 
story to the furnace room, to keep themselves 
clean. Janitors who are most particular about 
the cleanliness of their buildings almost invari- 
ably are the most particular about the cleanliness 
of themselves and their attire. 

There is, of course, work which must be per- 
formed in every school that is dirty work. The 
man who fires furnaces and cleans boiler tubes 
‘an hardly keep clean while performing these 
duties, but he can wash his face and hands and 
change his clothing when his duties call him to 
other parts of the building than the furnace 
room. The janitor whose duty it is to clean the 
building can have different clothing to wear 
when performing the dirtiest jobs from that 
worn about the building during the day. If jani- 
tors are to keep clean, it is important that facil- 
ities be provided for their doing so. The janitor 
must have quarters where he can change his 
clothes. He must be provided with a lavatory 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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The writer, who is business manager for the 
public schools in a mid-western city, recently 
met with an experience that aroused his ire. 
This experience was not a new one. In fact, it 
is altogether too common in this country, and 
no doubt other school men have the same atti- 
tude toward this situation that the writer has 
at the present time. Perhaps the presentation of 
the facts in the case may help to remedy the 
situation or otherwise stimulate others to present 
a different picture. 

Bids were opened recently for the construction 
of a new school building in the city where the 
writer is located. The board of education 
awarded contracts the day the bids were opened. 
Contractors bidding on the job were required 
to list the sub-contractors and companies that 
were to furnish the various mechanical features 
for the completed job. The sub-contractors and 
products listed by the successful bidders were 
approved by both the architects and board of 
education. It appeared that everyone was quite 
well satisfied with the way the contracts were 
finally awarded —that is, everyone but the 
representatives of a number of companies which 
had lost out when the mechanical features and 
products were determined. 

The board of education had scarcely adjourned 
when the writer was met by the representative 
of one of the heating specialties companies that 
had not been successful when the contracts were 
awarded, Charges of unfairness on the part of 
his competitors were made by this representa- 
tive. His contidential price to contractors had 
been given to his competitors so they eould 
change their prices before the bids were in, 
according to his statement. And as a matter 
of fact. information gleaned from other sources 
rather substantiated this accusation. Other 
statements charging the successful competitor 
with unethical dealings were also made, which 
may or may not be true. 


The General Spirit of Competition 

However, these accusations have little bearing 
on this particular experience outside of indicat- 
ing the general spirit of competition. This rep- 
resentative admitted that the price he had given 
the contractors for his devices was higher by 
several hundred dollars than the price made by 
the suecessful company. He then offered to cut 
his price — after the bids had been let — to meet 
his competitor’s price; and when this offer was 
not accepted, he made still. another offer that 
Was considerably lower than that of the sue- 
cessful company. 

Now it happens that this persistent represen- 
tative had an acceptable product, in fact a very 
excellent apparatus, according to the writer's 
viewpoint. Had he given the contractors bidding 
on the job as good a price the first time as he 
offered the board finally he, no doubt, would 
have been awarded a sub-contract for his system. 
But he didn’t do so, and now after the contracts 
were awarded he came in to see what he could 
do to get the job anyway. Hours of time were 
taken up by this representative, several schemes 
proposed, and every sort of string pulled, in 
order to try to switch the business at this late 
hour. 

Perhaps this is considered good business by 
some of the companies, but if it is sanctioned 
and encouraged by schoolmen, it seems to the 
writer that soon or later the publie will be the 
goat and will have to receive inferior work or 
inferior products, or else later pay higher prices, 
for the companies simply cannot continue to 
cut prices and do business at a loss, and still 
survive, 

As a measure of ultimate self-protection, 
schoolmen must discourage such proposed busi- 


Contracting for Schoolhouse Equipment 


The Experiences of a Business Manager 
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The writer of the present paper is the business 
manager of the school system in a medium-sized 
city in the middle west. For obvious reasons his 
name must be withheld. School boards will find 
in his paper considerable food for thought. 

—The Editor. 
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ness dealings. The writer respectfully suggests 
that perhaps the companies furnishing school- 
building equipment and supplies need to adopt 
some code of ethics and then stick to it, as a 
matter of self-preservation. 

But the heating device was only one item. 
A representative of one of the unsuccessful clock 
companies was right on the job to argue his 
product — after the contracts were awarded. He, 
too, asserted that he had not gotten a square 
deal, that his price was the lowest, and that he 
therefore should have been awarded the sub- 
contract, As a matter of fact, he held his price 
a secret so long, hoping to learn what his com- 
petitors would do, that the contractor getting 
the electrical job submitted his bid naming an- 
other clock before the unsuccessful clock agent 
presented his price. 

He Wanted a Square Deal 

Now he wanted a square deal from the board 
of education. But the board didn’t want his 
product at all as it happens to be very well 
satisfied with the clock system listed in the bid 
of the successful contractor. The unsuccessful 
agent then went to the successful contractor 
and cut the price of his system to such a point 
that he (the contractor) wanted to change his 
list. Now the writer, as representative of the 
board of education, has to stand pat against a 
clock salesman and the electrical contractor, 
both of whom smell a profit if they can sell the 
board an inferior product that is not wanted. 

Next came an agent for a plumbing fixture 
concern, It happens that this company was listed 
to furnish the plumbing fixtures according to the 
specifications. But this agent was not satisfied. 
Ile wanted the board of education to specify 
different fixtures, which strange to say, all 
happen to sell at higher prices. He could have 
made these suggestions before the original speci- 
fications were approved, or before the contracts 
were awarded, but he didn’t. He waited until 
the contracts were made and then decided that 
perhaps the board was ripe for his picking. But 
the board happened to be too green for this 
particular agent who met with no success in his 
endeavor to persuade it to pay out more money 
than it intended. 

The fourth agent to make himself unweleome 
had panie bolts on his mind. It would be terrible 
for the board to even consider any bolt other 
than his. Safety is so extremely important, and 

the dear children’s lives so valuable, according 
to his impassioned plea, that it would be nothing 
short of criminal to specify any panie bolt other 
than his avowed favorite. The writer wonders 
how many schoolmen should be in prison for 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND HOME 

The mental hygiene of the home has a more 
subtle aspect than that which has to do with 
the formation of habits and patterns of con- 
duct through the processes of imitation and 
suggestion. What the child hears and sees is 
of vital importance during these early years, 
though what the child feels, though more in- 
tangible and less well defined, is after all that 
which gives tone to life, that which gives us 
our mental attitudes toward relationships 
long before we even know they exist, let alone 
why they are so.—Douglas A. Thom, Boston, 
Mass. 
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making the serious mistake to favor some other 
make of panic bolt, and how many companies 
manufacturing this product should be in- 
vestigated by some Congressional committee. 
This panic-bolt salesman was also kind enough 
to point out how wrong architects usually are 
in drawing their specifications and how they 
should do their work. Probably the architects, 
in turn, could tell this particular salesman how 
to sell goods, for he surely got off on the wrong 
foot in this instance. Incidentally, his panie 
bolt is one of the best on the market, in the 
opinion of the writer. . 
The Other Man’s Product 

Next in line in the army of conscientious ob- 
jectors to boards of education deciding what they 
want, came a vacuum-cleaning salesman. Ac- 
cording to his story the board would receive a 
very inferior vacuum-cleaning system, unless it 
should wisely decide to change and specify the 
system put out by his company. He admitted 
that the vacuum-cleaning system listed by the 
successful contractor came up to the specifica- 
tions laid down by the architects, but the archi- 
tects didn’t really know much about vacuum- 
cleaning systems. He produced a great number 
of pictures of schools which used his particular 
system and quoted a mass of statistics (which 
Mark Twain called one kind of lie) to support 
his product. His product happens to be one of 
the best. The writer has no quarrel with him 
about the merits of his system. But why should 
this salesman come in after the contracts are 
awarded and the sub-contractors listed to try 
to convince the board to switch over to his 
product ? 

The architect drew up his specifications so 
that they would be open to all reputable com- 
panies handling high-grade vacuum-cleaning 
systems. All companies had an opportunity to 
submit a bid. The company submitting the 
lowest bid and having its product approved by 
the architects was listed to furnish its vacuum- 
cleaning system. Everything was open and above 
board and everyone had an equal chance to bid. 
Then why should pressure be applied after the 
contracts were awarded in an attempt to change 
what had been approved? Evidently it is con- 
sidered one way of doing business. 

The writer could mention a number of other 
individuals selling boilers, varnish, hardware, 
paint, brick, ete., who came in after the con- 
tracts were awarded with propositions embrac- 
ing the use of their products. However, more 
detail is unnecessary. The foregoing illustra- 
tions are sufficient to point out what the writer 
has in mind. There is no doubt but that school- 
men and architects can learn a great deal from 
the representatives of the various companies 
selling school products. 

Salesmen Worth Listening To 

Those who refuse to listen to the arguments 
of these representatives are certain to lose some- 
thing decidedly worth while. These men know 
their products. They can often point out some 
of the good features to look for in products in 
their line and can also point out the poorer 
features against which the schoolmen and archi- 
tects should be warned. These salesmen are worth 
listening to. But when it comes to a new school 
building job, the writer contends that the various 
salesmen should give their information to the 
proper officials before the bids are opened and 
preferably before the specifications are written. 

Many of the salesmen insist this cannot be 
done, that the architects too often have closed 
minds about certain products, and that the speci- 
fications are drawn up so loosely that inferior 
products can always be substituted at a lower 
price. 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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The Fowlerville High-School Union 


Harvey D. Douglass, Superintendent of Schools, Fowlerville, Michigan 


The Fowlerville High-Sehool Union is an 
organization of the pupils and the faculty of the 
Fowlerville High School. It was organized for 
the purpose of (a) getting the activities of the 
school on a stable financial basis, and (b) giving 
the pupils a direct voice in the management of 
these activities and their financial control. The 
school union is the means by which student 
participation in the management of the schoo! 
is carried out. 

The Organization of the Administrative Board 

The board of management is composed of the 
elass presidents, other elected officers, the princi- 
pal, and the superintendent. The class presidents 
are elected at the first meeting of the classes 
when no member of the faculty is present. The 
other elected officers are elected by the Austra- 
lian secret ballot by registration, caucuses, and 
regular election. The board is known as the 
student council. 

At the meetings there is open discussion of 
anything pertaining to the affairs of the school. 
This material is brought to the meeting by the 
class presidents, or is carried back to the classes 
by their presidents, if initiated at a meeting of 
the council. The classes are then free to discuss 
it and take such action as they see fit. The class 
sponsors are present at all meetings, except the 
first. These sponsors are elected by the class. 

The cost of operation is borne by the sale of 
union tickets, class dues, and money taken in 
at all extracurricular activities. The union 
tickets cost the students $4 each. If purchased 
on time the cost is $5, payable in five monthly 
installments. One or two are supplied without 
eharge each year when it is found the pupil 
eannot purchase them. These union dues are 
apportioned to the various school activities. For 
example, class dues are 10 cents per month, or 
$1 per year; attendance at all football games, 
basketball games, baseball games, and two track 
and field meets cost about $3.50 per year; the 
five numbers of the school lyceum course cost 
$1.85; and so on to the junior play, the senior 
play, the concert, and the operetta. The part 
each is of the total determines the part each 
receives from the sale of the union tickets. 

The Handling of the Finances 

The funds of each organization are kept in 
tact and each gets all the proceeds from its own 
events. If a student holds a union ticket he is 


admitted to all events, and his class dues are 
paid with no other expense. If he does not 
purchase a union ticket, he pays the regular 
price to all events he attends. If he does not 
pay class dues and has no union ticket, he is 
not admitted to the social affairs of the school. 
All purchases are made by the student business 
manager. All bills are brought before the council. 
If allowed, the business manager writes the 
cheeks and pays the bill. However, all checks 
must also be signed by the superintendent, or 
the prineipal, as well as the business manager. 

The books are kept by the business manager 
and his assistant. There is an aecount for the 
union tickets. There is also a list of them with 
the name of the student purchasing that num- 
ber. They are not transferrable. Thus the stu- 
dent is protected in case the union ticket is lost. 
The name of each student is written on the 
ticket when it is sold. There is an aeeount for 
the union as a whole; an aecount for athletics: 
an account for each class; one for the lyeeum 
course; one for the musie department, and one 
for the school as a whole. The last takes care 
of assembly money, surpluses, overdrafts, and 
deficits. One per cent of the ineome from each 
event is placed in the latter account. 

Administration Activities of the Council 

The eouncil carries on its own meeting when 
it is impossible for a member of the faculty to 
be present. It initiates, organizes, and carries 
out class parties; athletic programs of football, 
basketball, baseball, track and field meets, as 
well as participation in state tournaments: 
assembly programs at which are offered debates, 
plays, minstrel shows, ete.; the junior-senior 
reception; junior play; senior play; lyeeum 
course; class pienies, and graduation. 

For the class parties there are committees on 
deeorations, on refreshments, recreation, and 
reception. At the football games they line the 
field, provide the tenders, collect the 
admission fees, and deposit the proceeds, At the 
basketball games, they attend to the seating and 
unseating of the gymnasium when necessary, 
arrange the seats for the spectators, and the 
quarters for the visiting team, provide the door 
tenders, and the ticket sellers. They present 
assembly programs after deciding which class 
shall give them, assigning it to the musie depart- 
ment or the elementary grades, ete. 


gate 





ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE FOWLERVILLE SCHOOL UNION IN SESSION 


From left to right the picture shows: 


Wilmont Peckens, assistant student business manager; L. W. Duncan, prin- 


cipal of the high school; Harold Dibble, student business manager and senior class president; Arnold Zwinck, secre- 


tary of the Council and junior class president; R. Z. Allen, 


seventh grade president; Mr. 
Wendel, treasurer of the Council and sophomore class president. 


president; Frances Finlan, 


ninth grade president; 


Ardale Nichols, eighth grade 
H. D. Douglass, 


superintendent of schools, and Doris 
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Type of Program Offered 

Ususally the type of the program is left to 
the organization presenting it. We have had 
plays, mock trials, minstrel shows, declamations, 
orations, debates, as well as musical programs. 
We plan to use those who do not get a chance 
in the regular school plays. This does not 
interfere with our regular chapel program, which . 
is held in the high school and in the elementary 
grades on alternate weeks. Neither is it allowed 
to interfere with the regular work of the school. 
It is all managed as an extracurricular activity. 
These programs are started by the senior class, 
and are presented in the auditorium at the first 
period in the afternoon. Visitors are charged 10 
cents admission. This pays the little expense in- 
curred for make-up, costumes, ete. 

The lyceum course presents a play of the 
heavier type, one comedy, two musical programs, 
and an old-time school exhibition. One musical 
program is largely vocal, with instrumental 
numbers interspersed. This is offered by the 
music department from the elementary grades. 
It is the Christmas operetta. The other musical 
number is largely instrumental, with readings 
and vocal numbers interspersed. The music is 
that of the state contests at which our musical 
organizations participate. It gives the people 
who do not attend the state contests an oppor- 
tunity to hear their own organizations per- 
form. There are ensembles, solos, glee clubs, 
quartettes, and choruses, as well as the entire 
orchestra. 


The Financial Success of the Plan 

This does not claim to be the summum bonum 
of all possible school organizations. It has 
changed the situation materially in the Fowler- 
ville High Sehool. Each organization has been 
placed on a self-respecting paying basis. The 
bill of about $150 for athletic equipment which 
was usually earried over each year by some 
loeal merchant or athletic supply house until the 
receipts of the basketball season came in, has 
almost entirely disappeared. Athletics no longer 
absorb a major portion of the income. That be- 
longs to other organizations. The lyceum course 
which had been in the habit of facing a deficit 
at the close of the season cleared a little over 
$300. This was used in making payments on a 
motion-picture machine and slides, as well as 
advancing $40 to pay the expenses of the alter- 
nate of our livestock judging team to the na- 
tional convention at Kansas City. Financial 
reports are made showing the source of the 
receipts, and the amount and purpose of the 
expenditures, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS SHOW LARGE 
INCREASE 


That the eosts of secondary education in- 
creased 300 per cent, and the total number of 
students came within 100,000 of doubling dur- 
ing the period from 1918 to 1926, are the facts 
brought out in a recent report by Mr. Carl A. 
Jessen, specialist in secondary education for the 
United States Office of Education. 

The report shows that, during the period from 
1918 to 1926, the total population of the country 
increased somewhat than 15,000,000, not 
quite a 14 per cent growth, and during this time 
the number of high schools increased 5,400, or 
a 33-per-cent increase. 

At the present time more than one half of the 
population of ages 15 to 18 is actually enrolled 
in the secondary schools. In 1918, the percentage 
was 28.29; in 1920, 37.80; in 1922, 41.74; in 
1924, 48.35; and in 1926, 53.12. The correspond- 
ing percentages for enrollments in public high 
schools ranged from 25.6 in 1918 to 48.2 in 
1926. 

The cost of secondary education in 1918 
amounted to $162,875,761, compared with $697.- 
911,735 in 1926. 
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The series of articles, of which the present is 
the eighth, has been devoted to an analytical dis- 
cussion of the duties which pertain to public- 
school administration. Within the general field 
detailed treatments have been made in turn of 
the special fields of educational administration 
known as general control, executive manage- 
ment, business management, personnel manage- 
ment, the management of pupils, and the curri- 
eulum. The following article continues this 
series of articles with a detailed treatment of the 
duties of principals and superintendents in con- 
nection with the administration of special ac- 
tivities. 

X. Special Activities 

Closely allied to the administrative duties 
which pertain to the curriculum is a set of duties 
which, because they have not as yet become gen- 
erally standardized, are frequently classified as 
special activities or, not entirely correctly, as 
extracurricular activities. The rapid develop- 
ment of special student-organizations and extra- 
curricular activities in the midst of the already 
crowded school curriculum is one of the out- 
standing features of the recent development of 
public-school organization. There are few super- 
intendents and principals of experience who have 
not devoted many anxious hours to problems 
which have grown out of these new school condi- 
tions. Most educators hold the opinion that these 
new activities are on the whole, distinctly salu- 
tary in their general effect upon student welfare. 
There are many critics, however, of extracurri- 
cular undertakings, and not a few teachers view 
the entire movement with disfavor, if not actual 
alarm. Owing to the lack of standardization in 
the administration of these special activities, 
many superintendents have been seriously em- 
barrassed in their attempts to set up a plan to 
effectually take care of the extracurricular 
program. 

The situation has led to a number of experi- 
ments and surveys in the field of extracurricular 
activities, which in turn have given rise to a 
considerable body of educational literature’ bear- 
ing upon the subject. The problems attached to 
the administration of these special activities, 
however, are far from being settled, and the 
analysis which follows of the duties which prin- 
cipals and superintendents actually perform in 
connection with them, is particularly significant. 

Attention was called in the preceding article 
(see American Scroot Boarp Journat, June, 
1929) to the fact that the total of 70 different 
duties performed by public-school administrators 
in connection with the curriculum was relatively 
small, in the light of the general emphasis which 
has been recently placed upon curriculum re- 
vision, and in comparison with the numbers of 
duties performed in other major fields of ad- 
ministrative activity. In this same connection it 
is interesting to note that the larger total of 79 
different duties was performed in connection 
with the administrations of special activities. 
These duties have been classified as follows: 


Duties 
1. Student organizations and social activities 





2. Athletic activities.............ccccscssssssssrereeseoees 1% 
3. Assemblies | ...........06 24 
4. School publications » 
5. Graduation PFORTAMB ..........cccscccccresersscccsscescecesens 8 


As it is very difficult to draw a sharp line of 
cleavage between activities which are considered 
to be regular, and those which are held to be 
special, the classification indicated above is one 
for convenience in literary discussion rather 


See, for example, Foster, C. R., Extracurricular Activ- 
ities in the High School, Johnson, 1925. MeKown, H. 

. Extracurricular Activities. Maemillan, 1927. Roberts. 
‘4 C., and Draper, E. M., Extraclass and Intramural 
Activities in High School, Heath, 1928. Roemer, J., and 
Allen,.C. F.. Readings in Extracurricular Activities, 
Johnson, 1929. Terry, P. W., Extracurricular Activities 
in the Junior High Se hool, Warwick & York, Inc., 1926. 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Edueation, “Extracurricular Activities.” Public 
School Publishing Co., 1926. 


The Duties of Public-School Administrators — VIII 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, the University of Texas 


than from any sound functional basis. Numerous 
other duties which have been classified elsewhere 
in the administrative program might easily have 
been placed in this group. This is particularly 
true of the duties to be treated later under the 
general heading of Special Services. Despite the 
considerable bulk of the total set of special du- 
ties, it should be noted as the discussion proceeds 
that avery tonsiderable number of them are of 
minor administrative importance. This will be- 
come more evident as we turn to a more detailed 
consideration of the individual duties. 


1. Student Organizations and Social Activities 
A very considerable number of administrative 


duties are associated with the general promotion 


of student clubs and special activities. Twenty- 
five such duties came to light during the course 
of the present investigation. These 25 duties are 
listed in Table X X XVI, which is arranged upon 
the same plan as the preceding tables presented 
in this series of articles. That is to say, the duties 
are ranked according to the relative numbers of 
the 278 superintendents who performed them 
during the year of investigation, the most com- 
monly performed duties appearing first. Table 
XXXVI also shows the percentage of general 
principals, high-school principals, and elemen- 
tary principals respectively who performed each 
of the 25 duties. For example, the first duty 
listed, Attend socials, parties. programs, etc., was 
performed by 95 per cent of the superintendents, 
by 100 per cent of the general principals, by 93 
per cent of the high-school principals, and by 81 
per cent of the elementary-school principals. The 
least commonly performed duty is this group, 
Organized school store, was performed by 5 per 
cent of the superintendents, 2 per cent of the 
general principals, 10 per cent of the high-school 
principals, and 10 per cent of the elementary 
principals. 

The list of duties given in Table XXXVI in- 
cludes a considerable number of duties pertain- 
ing to the organization of student groups which 
are essentially of the same character. Only one 
of them, and that not a popularly performed one, 
Restrict secret societies, is considered to be of 
primary administrative importance (see final 
column in Table XXXVI). The great majority 
of them are performed upon a yearly or a part- 
yearly basis (see next to last column in Table 
XXXVI). In practically all of the groups of 
duties thus far considered, the superintendent of 
schools, on the average, has performed a greater 
number of duties than any of the other school 
executives. This is not true with the duties per- 
taining to student organizations. The high-school 
principals exceed all other groups with an aver- 
age of 41 per cent (see averages listed at the 





TABLE XXXVI. 
AND SOCIAL 

w for weekly, 

2 for average, 


(Frequencies are d for daily, 


are 1 for primary, 3 for minor, 


DUTY 


— 


~ 


Attend socials, parties, programs, ete. . . aes 
PCC BOG TC a vainsssscasccssinscnccieccccisccessecsecsscncess 
Promote outside activities for students..........0..0.00.00..0.. 
Establish rules for class parties..................cccccesssssseeeeees 
Supervise conduct of school parties 
Cr Ce BO Ge ike iio esatiisintecedisscevecscesciccdecdsivienscis 
AMDGINE EHONGOTE TOF CIABDCE......00cccescssssecccsscsceccscsasccsecscsce 
NINE CINE SCI sia isasdneseucadcossssvaseessscenvssvececocsesevece 
Supervise class Organizations..................c0.cccccccccsssscsccceses 
ASSIS SLUGEMES PTEDATS CORSES.n..icccc.iccscccccccsccccccosscccccccess 
Chaperone students 
Supervise selection of memorial gifts...........000.00000000000. 
PUOVIRS TOP GOURCS OTBCIAIG, ..cccicciccsccccecessscccesescccocesccacocess 
4. Organize accounting system for students organizations 
nn, CIEE, CNUs gn ocd ssancuneensieesiase6dscebousieuaseebscadioests 
NN SE I Naga sis cunessuesavuBicansiatsesxsdbediececaaneneess 
Make trip with debating clubs....................cccccccccseseeees 
Organize honor societies ............00..0ccccccec eee 
bOI MOGINUD QUINONE oo vi ccusdnsnccnaxsccsonsenses re 
20. Make trip with glee clubs......................006 ; 
21. Conduct literary societies............0..0..000.... ener 
ZA. CORGUCE GODATIME CIUDGE,...06.ccccccccccseccscccsses. eas 
23. Restrict secret SOCIETIES. ............... cece ccccececeeeeceeeees 
24. Organize schools banks......................ccccceccsceecees 
es See eh nti cicitniensecsiecdediciaccascetssccceescscscacs 
I  cccntistaciviiatnigiiariticebissstibeniiscivers 
*More than | one hi uf of the judges assigned this value 
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m for monthly. 


foot of Table XXXVI). Frequently, the pecu- 
liarity of the individual duty determines its 
favor with the different school executives. The 
general principals, for example, exceed all others 


_in performing (100 per cent) the duty Attend 


socials, parties, programs, etc. The high-school 
principals are exceptionally favorable to the du- 
ties Attend student meetings, and Organize ac- 
counting system for student organizations. The 
elementary principals are quite generally less 
concerned with the list of duties than the other 
school administrators, with two exceptions in 
each of which they quite outstrip the others. 
These two duties are Organize boys’ club and 
Organize school bank. 

As one seans the list of administrative duties 
pertaining to student organizations and social 
activities, it hecomes quite evident that publie- 
schoo] administrators devote a considerable 
amount of attention to them in spite of their 
comparatively low administrative importance. 
The scheduling, regulating, and supervising of 
class parties come under the immediate direction 
of something like six out of ten administrators. 
Literary and debating societies are given con- 
siderably less attention than other types of stu- 
dent meetings. Apparently there is little correla- 
tion between the values of duties listed in Table 
XXXVI and the number of public-school ad- 
ministrators who perform them. From the point 
of view of their administrative value many of 
these duties might well be delegated to the care 
of other: school officials. 


2. Athletic Activities 


One of the widely discussed educational prob- 
lems refers to the administrative control of pub- 
lie-school athletics. The place of athletics seems 
to be firmly established in both high and elemen- 
tary schools, but the type of administrative con- 
trol which may best prevail is still a matter of 
varied opinion. Yet, in spite of the uncertainty 
as to the exact form of athletic control, there 
has been a steady tendeney to subject athletics 
more and more directly to the administrative 
control of public-school officers, and to consider 
athletic activities as being closely allied to, if 
not, an actual part of the regular curriculum. 
The important part which the administration 
and supervision of athletic activities plays in 
the annual program of public-school superin- 
tendents and principals is exhibited in Table 
XXXVI. 

Table XX XVII lists 17 administrative duties 
which relate to the control of athletic activities 
und shows the comparative number of superin- 
tendents, general principals, high-school prin- 
cipals, and elementary-school principals who per- 
formed them during a given year of investiga- 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


ACTIVITIES 
y for yearly, 


and © for no importance.) 


Percentage of 


Median Median 
Administrators Performing 


Frequency Value 


Gen. H. 8S. E. 8 
Supt Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. 
9D 100 93 81 m 2 
80 68 90 46 m 2 
63 65 60 32 ye 2 
Ro 69 68 24 y 2 
61 77 67 46 y* 3 
60 65 68 46 m e 
ad 57 65 10 uv 2 
D4 48 59 32 y3 3 
a3 66 a9 29 y? 2 
- * 43 46 20 y? 3 
16 62 58 37 y* 8 
$2 22 38 10 7] 3 
36 22 45 2 y? 2 
29 20 45 7 v 2 
23 14 2 10 y 3 
22 20 21 12 y 3 
22 9 15 2 7] 3 
16 12 24 15 y 2 
13 11 21 a2 y 2 
1s 11 12 D y? 3® 
12 15 12 10 m 3 
11 12 1 Pr) m4 " 3 
” 6 18 ” uy 1* 
= 3 s 12 yu s 
a 2 10 10 y 2 
37 36 41 22 


y* for two times a year, etc. Values 


see 
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TABLE ANXAVIL, ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


(Arrangement and symbols as in Table XXXVI.) 

























DUTY 

DW BEN iio iiccc sad nceciae seedceasescescscasiaa ci séassessess 
2. Establish athletic policies in 

RB. GOVS CHI SE HOD WICSTIN RB. .ic.ccsesccscccssceccscccesvessscccse 

4. Make trip with athletic teams.............00...0.. 

dD. Devise means of raising athletic money. 

6. Arrange athletic schedules..................... 

7. Secure officials for athletic games................... 

8. Arrange for transportation of teaims............. 

9. Administer athletic letters for teams............. 
10. Supervise athletic contests.....00.00.0.0. 

11. Serve county athletic associations........... 

12. Promulgate county track and field meets.. 

DH, Bee Be TOE. CG FUICUE CORB sin cies csisiccccesccccascccsscccess 
BS. CHINES 1 BETISTIC COMCEBIS. 5...0cccccecicssscecccecceccscssscssosereess 
ee. Be We IRN NN ON I dia ca akciekicacnsascss sisnsesecesssacecsenceoses 
DO, Ce GMC OC WR a oniiks cesses ccaiiccccsccdsdsacccccscdeasccsssecvess 
RE. MUO DEE FO QU is acsiiesisccisscecesesccsecescones 


I iii vcscnticsinrisiensasae 
*More than one half of the judges assigned this 


tion. The duties are arranged as in the preceding 
table on the basis of the number of superintend- 
ents who performed them, The duty Affend ath 
letie games was by far the most popular as well 
as most frequently performed duty, it being per- 
formed by 94 per cent of all superintendents, 
and by 100 per cent of all high-school principals. 
Taking the group of athletie activities as. a 
whole, there is a high average performance on 
the part of public-school executives, one of the 
heaviest of any of the groups of administrative 
duties yet mentioned. Even the two lowest duties 
mentioned, Coach athletic teams and Take part 
in athletics were performed by about a third of 
the entire group of superintendents and princi- 
pals. As usual, certain duties appeal more to one 
type of administrator than to another, although 
the superintendents, general principals, and 
high-school principals are remarkably alike in 
their contacts with athletic duties. The elemen- 
tary principals as a group, are considerably less 
aetive than the other three groups, although they 
lead all others in connection with four duties, 
namely, Supervise athletic contest, Officiate in 
athletic contest, Coach athletic team, and Take 
part in athletics, The elementary principals are 
thus apparently in more immediate contact with 
athletic activity than any of the other groups. 
In the judginent of the fifty judges who rated 
the various duties as to their administrative 
value, the four duties which are favored by the 
elementary principals have a little administra- 
tive value. Two of them were rated to be of little 
administrative importance, and the other two 
were rated as having no administrative value. 
As a whole the seventeen athletic duties were 
rated low in administrative importance. Only 
them, Hstablish athletic policy, was 
judged to be of primary administrative impor- 
tance. That this same duty looms as one of dis- 
tinct practical importance to the school exeeu- 
tives concerned, is indicated by the fact that it 
is the second most commonly performed duty of 
the entire list. Far too many of the duties per- 
taining to athleties, such as Secure officials for 


one ot 


athletic game, Arrange for transportation of 
feam, and Officiate in athletic contest, have little 
it any administrative value. They are typical of 
the type of administrative duty that seems to 
be performed by principals and superintendents, 
chiefly because no arrangement has been made 
for any one else to do it. The great bulk of these 
duties might better be performed by specially 
prepared athletic directors. 


3. Assemblies 

Among the administrative duties which have 
fallen to the lot of public-school executives, in 
large part because no provision has been made 
for any other school officer to take care of them, 
is a group of duties which pertain to the organi 
zation and supervision of school assemblies. Very 
little concrete evidence has been gathered con 
cerning the value of public-school assemblies, 
hut there is definite evidence to indicate that the 
practice of holding assembly meetings at fre 
quent intervals is very common in the United 
States, The extent to which public-school ad- 
ministrators have become involved in the man- 


value. 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing 


Median Median 
Frequency Value 


Gen. H. 8. E. S. 
Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. 
4 96 100 7s m= 2 
S1 82 Sd 49 u 1¢ 
S81 79 SS 32 y* 2 
7s 86 77 nO y = 
67 72 67 at y 2° 
62 71 67 37 y 2° 
ol qo 65 41 m 2 
6 TZ 64 41 y® 3 
as 1 64 22 " 3 
D1 <2 67 q3 m 3 
2 3u 39 7 uv 2 
42 32 39 24 7] 3 
41 54+ 46 20 y® 2 
3u 43 37 45 yt é 
25 35 23 27 y? o* 
24 43 29 46 m o* 
21 32 28 41 m 0 
dA 61 58 39 


agement of assemblies is revealed in’ Table 
XXXVIII. 

Table XXXVIIT is made up of 24 duties 
which pertain to the conduct of assemblies and 
certain closely related activities. From a study 
of Table XX XVIII, it may be seen that public- 
school administrators take an active part in the 
administrative eare of assemblies. The group of 
24 assembly duties is performed on the average 
by 48 per cent of the superintendents, 54 per 
cent of the general principals, 50 per cent of the 
high-school prineipals, and 40 per cent of the 
elementary-school principals. The type of school 
administrator seems to make little difference in 
the performance of this group of duties, save 
that, as usual, the elementary-school principals 
tend to perform comparatively fewer duties. 
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generally recognized as being important is indi- 
cated by the fact that, with one exception, they 
are the most commonly performed duties of the 
entire 24 which pertain to assemblies. Aside 
from these two duties, and certainly for those 
which were voted to be of little or of no admin- 
istrative importance, it would be a matter of 
administrative economy if the duties pertaining 
to the supervision of assemblies were performed 
by subordinate school officers. 

A number of the duties listed in Table 
XXXVIII throw additional light upon the 
varied vocational activities which public-school 
administrators are called upon to perform. For 
example, Secure entertainment for school 
speaker was performed by four out of ten super- 
intendents; and Recite the Lord's Prayer by two 
out of ten superintendents. For some reason, 
possibly from fear of publie opinion, or from 
lack of opportunity, the Lord’s Prayer was re- 
cited less frequently by superintendents than by 
any of the other executive officers. 

Considering the nature of the activity in- 
volved, a number of the duties which pertain to 
the control of assemblies occupy the attention of 
a surprisingly large number of superintendents. 
Such, for example, are the duties: Assign seats 
in assembly, which was performed by one third; 
Lead assembly singing, which was performed by 
one fourth; and Supervise decoration of as- 
sembly room, which was performed by one tifth 
of the superintendents concerned. Such duties 
might well be delegated to other ofticers. 





TABLE NXNNVILL ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO ASSEMBLIES 


(Arrangement and symbols as in Table XXXVI.) 










DUTY 

i ERMAN TDS (RUMI aoc da oc au su ctica Gonads Shans yaie awed aweldediesd eines 
2. Give inspirational talk at assembdlies............. 

3%. Get speakers to address assemblies...............cccccccscesseeeeees 
MURR TM aa sisi sais. ccscis ceca ca cescanccasscsscuscaecousescs nes 
>. Speak at special programs..................... 

6. Provide for educational week .. 

1. PAGE DOMCTATIEG a viciccsiccseccccccccccess 

&. Act as judge in school contests. seeasees : 
, PAREIE THEIBES: GO) WETICE ioc vcs snscscscceces ccsesecccesaccespecssvessses 
10. Help pupils find material for programs................ 
U1,. HEAGCPERIN SEMOGL BORO PB soo cisciccccccccsccccccsseccsscesceocscssees 
12. Provide for SWCCIAl SCHOO! GOVE. ...56.55.ceciccccsciccscccssssccesecses 
LER, DRC GUUIOMEN TOU COCO B OW i iissiicssiicescs ccdesavescssssesiecsssesececen 
14. Attend intersehool literary contests.... geuisieviaeserere 
15. Secure entertainment for school speakers..............0. 
16. Take care of seating arrangements... 

EBs. PMU i RO OER ie i ccatiacenasic cides sei sehessenscvesusesies 

18. Assign seats in assemblies.................. 

Tc. Dies Se NE isc icsacisisiscnicecintarcsiasiscseesicaens 
20. Administer spelling contests. si ssaessa 
SPL; MLO SU MUON BUY Ole sacisssncceasedccuaysessesd osnss scenes caneseeses ; 
22. Supervise decoration of assembly rooms................ 
Shae: RED ERIN MONI SU OUR vc saris esidincenss dsciets cascenssiepesapasaiaieeavenses 
24. Operate moving-picture machine for assemblies............ 


Average 
*More than one half of the judges assigned this value 








This fact is particularly true of the duties which 
involve speaking, or the care of speakers. On the 
other hand, a few of the duties, chiefly those of 
jittle administrative importance, are performed 
more commonly by the elementary-school prin- 
ceipals than by any other group. These duties in- 
clude, Lead assembly singing, Conduet flag rais- 
ing, and Operate moving-picture machine. 
There is little that ean be said concerning the 
desirability of devoting so large an amount of 
general administrative control to the supervision 
of assemblies. Only two of the duties listed in 
Table XX XVIII were rated as being of primary 
importance by the fifty judges who voted upon 
their administrative values. These were, Gire 
inspirational talk at assembly and Get speakers 
fo address assemblies. That these two duties are 


TABLE XXXIX. MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO 










Percentage of 


- ) Median Median 
Administrators Performing 


Frequency Value 


Gen. : E. S. 
Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. 

0g S6 sd 63 m 3 
S6 91 92 63 m ;* 
82 a4 so an m 1 
73 83 S85 71 m 8 
ral) 6S 65 32 Ws 2 
7 ay oo a4 yu 2 
Oo 3 89 81 m 2 
mY 37 51 D4 x? 3 
aS 49 56 32 y 2 
a6 71 67 41 ys 3* 
aes 39 49 20 vy 2 
17 $8 37 37 7] 2 
2 48 44 37 y 3* 
43 32 42 17 y? 2 
41 28 32 20 y = 
$0) OG a6 46 y? 3° 
an 63 21 ao m 3* 
33 6S 64 37 y 3 
24 20 20 4 m ’ 
24 B35 19 29 y* 3 
23 45 29 24 m 3 
i 37 24 24 y? 3 
1 20 17 32 ys 2 

i) 17 9 17 iT u* 
18% dA 50 40 


4. School Publications and Graduation Programs 

Finally, there are a few administrative duties 
which pertain to the care of sehool publieations 
and graduation programs which fall in the gen- 
eral field of special activities. Thirteen of these 
duties have been combined to form Table 
XXXIX. The most commonly performed duty 
in this group is Obtain commencement speaker, 
and the least commonly performed one is Edit 
school publication. Very few of this group of 
duties are of sufficient importance to merit spe- 
cial mention. They are performed less frequent- 
ly by the elementary-sehool principal than by 
any of the other school executives. The high- 
school principal has more to to with the control 
and supervision of school publications than any 


(Concluded on Page 128) 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS AND GRADUATION PROGRAMS 
(Arrangement and symbols as in Table XXXVI.) 


DUTY 


1. Obtain commencement speaker 


















2. Have commencement printing done ................ccecsesssssseees 
3. Make out program for commencemMent...........ccccccccceeeeseee 
.. SSOREMCE MERON TIOR CUCL CIONs vcscccssccsiccicsinccsasscsvarececessaveses 
5. Select minister for baccalaureate.. 

.. BECULS MUSIC TOF COMMERGOIIONE.....0ccessciecsiccescsscsccesccsesese 
7. Drill seniors for graduation e@xercises...........c.cccceeeeeeeeees 
&. Write articles for school publications... 

%. Supervise school publications............... 
10. Help decorate for COMMENCEMENL..............cccecessseceeeseeeees 
DR, Pee MIPS ia ds ceuncenanetnishsdndseashaad ia teaiescceecwanesssenscecivesessccstes 
12. Read Hrool TOF SCHOO] PUBTICATIONS,......iscesccsccccsccscisccseccsecs 
13. Edit school publications.................... 


Average............ 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. S. F. S. 
Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. 
93 80 D8 29 y 1* 
86 85 66 27 y 2 
86 88 71 32 y 2 
84 74 61 37 " 1 
77 GS 46 10 y os 
Ou 62 46 29 y 3 
61 74 63 29 y 3 
ao 3 65 17 y! 2 
3 26 44 22 m 2 
30 a 32 27 uv o* 
2% 22 36 15 7] 3 
ON on 36 20 m 3 
te 14 10 10 m O* 
58 34 419 23 








Time- and Labor-Saving Devices in Testing 
Programs 


In carrying on comprehensive testing pro- 
grams in school systems under everyday condi- 
tions, the problem of how to get through the 
work involved becomes a very basic consider- 
ation; hence, the significance of all methods and 
devices that can in any way reduce the burden 
imposed upon the teacher. Moreover, every device 
that does mechanically what was formerly done 
by hand, tends to reduce the number of errors. 
The problem is twofold: how to carry on an ade- 
quate program with the help available, and vet 
maintain a sufficient degree of reliability. For 
the importance of reliability in any type of 
measurement must always, in the nature of the 
case, supersede all its other characteristics. To 
the extent that it is unsatisfactory, the resulting 
measurement will, of course, be unsatisfactory. 
No competent worker in the field of mental 
measurement would consider sacrificing reliabil- 
itv in a test if it is humanly possible to avoid 
doing so. But in spite of all this, it is none the 
less true that if testing means an inordinate 
amount of extra work— minute and_ statis- 
tical — it defeats itself. 

In mueh that has been said and written in 
recent years about the virtues of the measure- 
ment movement in education, too often the ques- 
tion, Is a given program or test or other device 
practicable under ordinary school conditions in 
typical school systems’, is ignored. Granting 
first importance to reliability, there still remains 
for every test, the consideration, Can this in- 
strument be made use of under practical field 
conditions as they exist in typical sehool sys- 
tems? To the officer on the firing line it is quite 
us important that the artillery shall be operated 
under conditions as they are as is the assurance 
that they are highly meritorious by virtue of 
their seientitie exeellence. Rightly or wrongly, 
in practical schoolwork, we are forced to take 
into account heavily the practicability under 
tield conditions of every new test and every new 
deviee. It is not enough to know that it works 
or that it is valid and reliable. It is also neces- 
sury that these things are true under field 
conditions. 

In the practieal use of tests in the schools, 
therefore, every practical scheme for reducing 
time and labor, so long as reliability and validity 
are maintained, is of utmost significance. Fortu- 
nately, these items are generally positively cor- 
related — those tests which are most easily given 
and seored ean generally be given in greater 
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FIGURE 1 
ORGANIZATION OF CITY-WIDE PRIMARY 
TESTING PROGRAM 
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quantity and hence, ordinarily exhibit greater 
reliability. Undoubtedly much of the value of 
measuring devices of various kinds in education 
is not now capitalized because of the labor and 
time involved. We test a child four minutes all 
too often when we know we should test him 
forty minutes to secure an adequate reliability of 
results, but the amount of labor and time of 
scoring involved frequently holds us to the four- 
minute limit, since common schools must ever 
deal with great numbers, 
Simple Tests versus Complicated Tests 

In the choice of tests, for example, if it can 
be shown that validity and reliability are equal 
in the case of several tests, that one easiest to 
give and seore is generally the one to choose. 
There is, to be sure, the constant danger that 
testers will be temptea to choose a test merely 
beeause it is easy to score or inexpensive. Such 
practice is indefensible. On the other hand, it 
seems very likely that tests which are easily 
seored and easily given san be made quite as 
reliable as those which are more awkwardly con- 
structed. There is consider:ble variation among 
the various tests at present available, and there 
is promise that something fer more practicable 
lending itself to machine metlnods will eventually 
be offered. For the present, the intelligent direc- 
tor of testing work can at least very carefully 
serutinize the obtainable tests, and can often 
make a selection that will mean the difference 
hetween a testing program that ‘s considered a 
suecess by teachers as against one that prejudices 
the entire system against the testiag movement. 
Indeed this is what happens all to frequently. 
Every efficient school superintenden: knows that 
a testing program that is not well sold to the 
teachers is likely to be a boomerang. Let us hope 
the day is not distant when the drudgery of test- 
ing can be done by mechanical device, 

Design of new tests. In designing tests which 
are highly desirable for many reasons, it is 
possible with intelligent direction to 30 plan 
them that the work entailed in their use will be 
at a minimum instead of at a maximum, with 
the reliability constant. This involves consider- 
able preliminary work and experimentaton on 
the part of the persons who are constructing the 
tests. To build a new test is a formidable urder- 
taking if the test is to be worth anything. it is 
undoubtedly true that many homemade tests 
give highly fictitious results that are frequen] 
uninterpretable, On the whole, when standart 
ized tests are available, it seems more economica 
to use them. However, by following the test 
practices set forth by Ruch, Paterson, and a 
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number of others,! greatly improved examina- 
tions can be made, entailing a greatly reduced 
amount of work for the teacher if the prelim- 
inary handling is carefully carried out. The 
criteria which a satisfactory test must satisfy 
have been well set forth by the writers men- 
tioned. These include ease in the giving and 
scoring combined with reliability. What actually 
happens as a rule in a large school system is 
that persons in charge are forced to choose tests 
which are at least fairly easily given and scored, 
the alternative too frequently being that no 
laborious tests can be given at all. This is a 
serious matter from a scientific standpoint, as 
too often the quality of testing is sacrificed by 
the pressure for immediate results. 

Keys. The importance of so designing the 
printing of a test that really efficient keys can 
be used should be obvious, but it is frequently 
overlooked. In our work we have a policy of 
always procuring the best possible keys even at 
somewhat extra expense as a means of reducing 
labor and increasing accuracy of results. Sav- 
ings in making the necessary cuts for printing 
keys is felt to be false economy. 


The Baltimore Plan 

From an administrative point of view, the 
planning of programs of testing is, of course, 
important. In Baltimore, at present, we have 
adopted what we have called a system of in- 
ventory testing at the beginning of each school 
term. Ordinarily, a test of reading, arithmetie, 
and possibly intelligence, sometimes supple- 
mented by a test of spelling or English is given 
at the beginning of each term. This is done 
particularly for the improvement of instruction, 
our theory being that a teacher can get the 
maximum benefit of test results if she has in- 
formation for a new class as it comes to her. 
Theoretically, it would be desirable to also test 
the class at the end of each term. This has not 
been possible because of the work entailed. In 
the case of midyear testing, however, the be- 
ginning and end results are utilized for both 
purposes, Eventually we will probably conduct 
each year a third city-wide testing at the June 
close of school. Each of these programs results 
in a city-wide survey for the subjects involved, 
and hence they are of marked importance for 
the board of superintendents as well as for the 
classroom teacher. 


1Ruch, Improvement of the Written Examination; 
Ruch and Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High- 
School Instruction; Paterson, Preparation and Use of 
New-Type Examinations. 
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FIGURE 2 
ORGANIZATION OF CITY-WIDE INTERMEDIATE 
TESTING PROGRAM 
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FIGURE 3 


The point to be noted here is that by this 
rather well-perfected organization an enormous 
amount of work becomes possible. A city-wide 
testing program for a city of almost a million 
population is a huge undertaking at best, but 
our method has worked, and it is felt that we 
have a more detailed, uniform, and systematic 
body of data for all of the children in the elemen- 
tary schools than we have ever had before. The 
relative and absolute standing? of every 6B class 
in arithmetic, (see Fig. 3) is known to the super- 
visors and superintendents as soon as the in- 
ventory tests are summarized at the Bureau of 
Research. In the same way the relative and ab- 
solute standing of every child in her class is 
known to the teacher at the beginning of 


*By relative rating is meant 
city compare with each other; by absolute standing is 
meant how the classes compare with national norms 
based on the population of the United States. Where 
standardized tests are used, these are immediately avail- 
able; where homemade tests are used, only relative 
ratings are possible. 
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term, A summary of the performance of every 
class and indeed of every child is on file at the 
Bureau of Research in the form of a carbon copy 
of the Teachers’ Class-Analysis Chart. 
Centralized control thus an important 
factor in this as in similar undertakings. While 
the testing work is directed from a central 
bureau, teachers and principals everywhere are 
stimulated and encouraged in any minor test- 
ing which they wish to carry on. Figure 4 repre- 
sents the general plan of organization. Lp 
demand for testing may originate practically a 
any level but always terminates at the a 
of Research. The systematic testing, however, 
originates with the board of superintendents in 
cooperation with supervisors and the Bureau of 
Research. Great care is taken not to impose tests, 
but to plan for those which are wanted and gen- 
erally requested by principals and teacher. 


is 


Importance of Minute Direction 

Since testing is composed of a great muss of 
detail work, much of it scientific, the importance 
of efficient direction of testing programs is 
obvious. A skilled director of testing work should 
develop in great detail each minute step that 
is necessary before work is begun. Above all, such 
a person must represent the scientific point of 
view and in a ecity-school system in particular 
must be capable of devising as many short cuts 
as possible. He must be a teacher of teachers, 
and as is the case in any new line of work, 
considerable salesmanship on his part is neces- 
sary. The value and significance of the work 
must be constantly made clear to the teachers 
and principals. Details often become of para- 
mount significance, for even a minute detail 
overlooked may ruin an entire program. Care- 
ful planning will eliminate much needless work 
for the teacher. 

Making maximum use of printed forms: A 
considerable amount of work can be saved and 
the remaining work facilitated by making the 
maximum use of printed forms. Often simple 
color scheme in papers save time and labor at 
no increased cost. While in the average school 
system, funds for printing are always limited, 
it ean easily be shown that money intelligently 
spent for printing is really 


a saving, because it 
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FIGURE 4 
FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZAZTION OF THE 
TESTING PROGRAM 


economizes time which should be spent as largely 
as possible in actual teaching, yet contributes 
toward test results, whose importance no one 
questions. Here again is an example pf what 
seems to be a trifling detail, but which we have 
found really makes a difference: Well-spaced and 
neatly printed forms tend to sell themselves as 
against blurred and faint mimeographed copies 
too often utilized under a mistaken notion of 
economy. 

Distribution of materials. Even so small 
detail as the efficient distributing of materials, 
test blanks, and so forth from the central office, 
is a matter of importance. In Baltimore, this is 
now done through the central w: archouse system 
of distributing trucks. By planning the work 
ahead, making pro rata allotments to each school, 
and forwarding the material package form, some- 
times sealed and frequently not, directly to the 
local examiner in each school, the work is greatly 
facilitated. . 
Better Use of Test Results 

How to make adequate use of test findings has 
been a major problem ever since their invention. 
Methods tend to be sporadic, and to differ from 
school to school and city to city. Seores for 
various tests are in different units, and it is 
often a matter of considerable difficulty to ecom- 
pare results of one test with those of another 
and escape statistical pitfalls. Another item of 
paramount importance is that test results shall 


get into the hands of the teachers promptly and 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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A TEACHER’S ANALYSIS OF HER CLASS 
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The Legal Aspects of the Rights and Powers of School Officials 


with Respect to Taxation 


Boards of education are composed of lay 
members, who, from the very nature of their 
diverse occupations, are not familiar with, nor 
cognizant of, many of their rights and powers 
as boards of public education. The school 
administrator is frequently uninformed in the 
principles pertaining to the legal phases of his 
position. A very fruitful field of difficulties is 
that of taxation. In spite of constitutional 
provisions and legislative enactments defining 
the powers of school officials with regard to 
taxation, much litigation has arisen over the 
rights and powers of those officials in the rais- 
ing of school revenues by taxation. The reason 
for this is twofold: (1) Much of the machinery 
of taxation functions through other officials, 
most of whom act in a ministerial capacity. 
(2) The general legal principles of taxation as 
it applies to school revenues have not been 
simplified to the point of understandability by 
school officials. 

The school official is not interested in all the 
equities and administrative details which per- 
meate the subject. To the extent that these 
principles can be formulated in his own lan- 
guage he is able and willing to make use of 
them. Too long has this phase of school adminis- 
tration been neglected. There are many legal 
principles of taxation which, if simplified, serve 
as admirable danger signals beyond which 
boards of education and school administrators 
should not venture. There are other principles 
which define rights heretofore little exercised 
by school officials, a knowledge of which should 
lead to the proper exercise of those rights. 


Nature and Source of Taxing Power of 
School District 


The administrative unit of the school system 
is the district. This may be a county district, 
a consolidated district, or a city-incorporated 
district. The discussion will revolve around this 
unit. The legislative body governing this unit 
is the board of education. Their executive offi- 
cer is commonly the superintendent of schools. 
There are several principles pertinent to this 
unit and its officials, which should be under- 
stood before a clear conception can be had of 
what is to follow. 

1. The school district, or other local sub- 
division, authorized to conduct the schools has 
no inherent power of taxation.! This power is 
inherent in a sovereign state. In order to per- 
form the function of edueating its future citi- 
zens more efficiently, the state early delegated 
much of the control of education to the local 
subdivision. But this delegation was not a sur- 
render of that control; it was an operation of 
sovereign power through agencies responsible to 
the state. 

2. The extent of the taxing power is un- 
limited. “The taxing power, acting within its 
legitimate sphere, is one that knows no stopping 
place until it has accomplished the purpose for 
which it exists... .”’2 While the principle 
upon which taxation is imposed by the state is 
often incorporated into the constitution, the 
extent to which it may be carried is left un- 
limited except by legislative discretion. A few 
recent constitutional changes have placed some 
restrictions on the amount of taxation. 

Can the legislature, either acting for itself 
or through its agencies, impose a tax upon a 
locality without the consent of the people of 
that locality or against their wish? This may 


"Lane v. City of Unadilla, 114 SE ((Ga.) 636; Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. R. Co. v. School District No. 57 of Kearney 
County, 194 NW (Nebr.) 479. Only a few cases can be 
cited in an article of this nature for lack of adequate 
Space. Those interested may find numerous supporting 
cases in the law digests. 


*Anderson v. Ritterbusch, 98 P. (Okla.) 1002. 





Wayne W. Soper, Albany, New York 


be done in order to secure an equal and uniform 
system of education. In two typical cases* the 
right of the legislature to impose a tax was 
upheld. Each case has reference to the estab- 
lishment of a high school. The chief contention 
by the school officials was that their district 
could not be compelled to build a high school 
and maintain it without the consent of those 
who were to pay for it. But the courts both 
upheld the state’s right to impose the tax, be- 
cause the high school is a beneficial educational 
addition to common-school educational advan- 
tages. No less eminent an authority than Judge 
Cooley* pronounces the dictum that “the state 
reserves to itself the means of giving complete 
effect to laws establishing the public-school sys- 
tem, even though a majority of the people of 
the district, deficient in proper appreciation of 
its advantages, should refuse to take upon them- 
selves the expense necessary to give them a 
participation in its benefits.” There is abundant 
legal proof of the state’s right to compel local 
taxation for school support, through a long line 
of decisions. 

May the state take from the locality the 
power of taxation for schools? This may be 
done. If necessary, it may remove local taxation 
entirely — taxation through the agency of the 
school district — and substitute therefore state 
taxation on the subjects and property within 
the district in order to support schools.> This 
is because education is not a purely local 
matter, and the state may adopt any method 
it pleases to effect its desires. ~ 

3. It is a settled principle of constitutional 

law, fortified and supported by a long and un- 
broken series of decisions by courts of the last 
resort, that taxes can be levied only for public 
purposes.® It has not been so easy to define 
“public purpose,” and changed conditions may 
render a once public purpose nonpublic or 
private purposes public. Certain it is that taxes 
for public education are for a public purpose. 
Public education means not only the com- 
mon schools, but also high schools, state 
colleges, normal schools, state universities, and 
agricultural colleges. Boards of trustees of 
private educational institutions have no right 
to invoke the power of taxation for their sup- 
port. Yet, in a few states, the practice of giv- 
ing assistance to privately owned schools out of 
the public purse has prevailed. But this has 
been done by the state and not by local boards. 
[It must also be observed that, in such cases, 
the appropriation is not to the school or agency, 
but to the object which it serves for the state. 
In the absence of adequate state provision for 
training teachers, the state might deem it 
temporarily advisable to assist private colleges 
in training teachers. The appropriation would, 
therefore, be for the object of teacher training 
and not to the institution as such. Such in- 
stances as the above are not common, and in 
most of the states there are specific constitu- 
tional provisions forbidding appropriations of 
publie funds in the aid of sectarian and private 
institutions of learning. 

Publie-school funds, on the other hand, can- 
not be used to aid in such extraneous projects 
as railway construction,’ civic improvement, 
and industrial enterprises. 

4. In the absence of constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions there is no limit on the amount 
3Kicholtz v. Martin, 53 Kans. 486; State v. Freeman, 
61 Kans. 90. 

‘Cooley, Taxation, Vol. I, par. 422. 

5183 Federal I; Straut v. School Dist. No. 1, 30 Mich. 
69 State v. Board, ete., 35 Ohio St. 368; Clark v. 
Haworth, 122 Ind. 462. 

‘City of Tombstone v. Marcia, 245 P. 677; Board of 


Education v. Blodgett, 155 Ill. 441. 
Weightman v. Clark, 103 U. S. 26. 
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of taxes that may be raised for school purposes. 
This statement elicits two questions: (a) May 
school officials include the cost of loss and 
collection in raising school funds? (b) Does the 
amount of bonded indebtedness affect the 
amount to be raised for current expenses ? 

In most jurisdictions, boards of education 
may include the cost of and the loss incident 
to collection of the tax, but cannot do so if 
the levy, including these costs, will exceed the 
statutory limit. Taxes for current expenses 
may be levied after the limit of bonded in- 
debtedness has been reached. The mere levying 
of taxes is not incurring indebtedness.® 


Persons and Property Taxable, and the Place 
of Taxation 

Boards of education are responsible for 
providing funds with which to operate the 
schools in an efficient manner. Taxation is their 
source of revenue. It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon them to possess a knowledge of their 
rights and liabilities with respect to the persons 
and the property taxable within their district. 
Although the board may not be responsible for 
the acts of assessment and collection of the 
tax, such fact does not relieve it of the obliga- 
tion to be certain that all taxable persons and 
property are furnishing their proportionate 
share of the public-school burden. To permit 
some property to escape its just share in the 
support of the schools only lays a heavier 
burden upon others. 

In a scheme of government wherein the local 
political unit is intrusted with many of the 
functions of government, there is always the 
probability of one unit’s trespassing upon the 
rights of another. In matters of taxation there 
have arisen numerous instances where one unit 
was deriving benefits at the expense of another. 
Particularly has this been true of school dis- 
tricts, the boundary lines of which have not 
always been well defined. In order to settle the 
controversies over taxable property rights, many 
cases have been adjudicated by the courts. The 
general principles that have grown out of such 
decisions will be presented. Such questions 
confront the layman and the school adminis- 
trator as: 

What, if any, persons may escape taxation if own 


ing property? 

Is a resident of a district taxable therein on prop- 
erty he owns which is located in another district? 

Is the property of a nonresident taxable to him 
where the property is situated or where he lives? 

Are people temporarily located within a district tax- 
able therein? 

Is ee temporarily situated within a district 
taxable there? If not, where is it taxable, at the place 
of origin, or the place of destination 


Where is property to be taxed which lies in more 
than one school district? 


What effect has transfer of property from one dis 
trict to another? 

What constitutes domicile? 

May property have two taxable locations? If so, 
which one is controlling? 

If a person has two residences, which one deter 
mines his taxable domicile? 

May a person change residence purposely to escape 
taxation in a particular district ? 


Doee remoteness from the school center affect the 
tax? 


A. knowledge of the general principles upon 
which the answers to these questions rest should 
make for a smoother functioning of the whole 
machinery of taxation. It should likewise 
obviate much litigation and assure to each 
school district the tax revenues properly due it. 


Persons Taxable 
In speaking of persons subject to taxation, 
reference is made to those who own property 
and not to those propertyless persons dependent 
upon society who would not even be obligated 
to pay a capitation tax were one imposed — 
minors, insane, inmates of penal institutions, 


‘People v. N. J. Sandberg Co., 118 NE (Ill) 469. 
*People v. Illinois Central R. Co., 309 Ill. 277. 


(Continued on Page 104) 











































































Educational Specifications for School Buildings 


School Business Administration — Article IV — Concluded 


37. Workrooms and Shops? 

How extensive shall the shops be 4 

What types of work shall be provided for in 
the junior-high-school shops? In the senior-high 
school 4 

Shall junior-high-sehool shops be provided 
with power machinery’ Shall the senior-high- 
school shop be so equipped ¢ 

Shall toolrooms be provided 4 

Shall recitation benches, or lecture-room seats 
be provided ¢ 

What space shall be set aside for the storage 
of materials / 

38. What Equipment and Accessories Shall Be 
Provided for Rach Room? 

Standardized floor plans and lists of equipment 
should be prepared, with the equipment definite- 
lv located on the plans. 

Designs and specifications for each piece of 
equipment should be prepared and standardized. 

Architects should be furnished with lists, de- 
signs, and specifications of equipment, and 
should be required to prepare and submit for 
approval sketch plans of all rooms, showing com- 
plete layouts, before proceeding with the regular 
plans. This procedure takes all the guess and 
estimate out of the equipment budget for a new 
school and avoids loss of space and lack of space 
for equipment in the completed building. 

The accompanying floor plan of a typical kin- 
dergarten room, with all equipment definitely 
located, together with the list of equipment and 
cost, illustrates the procedure which should be 
followed with respect to every room in the build- 
ing. Such key plans enable the superintendent 
to easily and quickly check the architect’s plans 
and to figure cost of equipment : 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Office of the Business Superintendent 
LIST OF STANDARD KINDER- 

EQUIPMENT GARTEN 

















Unit Itemized 
Quantity Item Price Cost 
KINDERGARTEN : 
3 Bentwood Chairs ................ » 3S Bae $ 8.31 
1 Teachers Desk ........... Peecavess 25.00 25.00 
1 Waste-Paper Basket 1.00 1.00 
eo eC: | eres 6.50 6.50 
1 Reference Table .................... 8.95 8.95 
1 Pencil Sharpener................ ; 3.60 3.60 
1 Kindergarten Worktable. 18.00 18.00 
~ Kindergarten Teachers’ 
IEE Sacsdeiissiosssacsevesiscass = 6.50 13.00 
2 Std. Wicker Hanging Fer 
MA Sa cctaccqcsiacisscccadecse : 5.18 10.36 
8 Kindergarten Tables............ 8.70 69.60 
36 Kindergarten Chairs, 12 in. 1.39 50.04 
12 Kindergarten Chairs, 14 in. 1.39 16.68 
1 Round Kindergarten Table.. 16.05 16.05 
1 Piano—1 Bench .................. 198.00 198.00 
1 Clock, Electrie......... Contr. Contr. 
1 Portable Bookshelf 10.50 10.50 
2 Special Cases (Built-in)...... Contr. Contr. 
FE Fe BC ois cacecsesscsssssaescs Contr. Contr. 
KINDERGARTEN WORK AND 
STORAGE ROOM : 
1 Kindergarten Sand Table .... 26.50 26.50 
1 Seat and Block Box 
MNNEBEED) . ciceddatvesisnsicciiceca Contr. Contr. 
1 Card and Paper Cutter, 
Bee NE ec ouatadcackca lank suvaldisineiess 3.70 3.70 
1 Wrapping-Paper Holder and 
Us Mee BINS -csscctcciereadessess 2.17 whe 
1 Teachers Wardrobe Case.... Contr. Contr. 
Storage Cases (Built-in)... Contr. Contr. 
eg i ae | rr a Contr. Contr. 
1 Drinking Fountain .............. Contr. Contr. 
KINDERGARTEN TOILET : 
Dt RO OED - -Srccnsesiceascccssess Contr. Contr. 
1 BOG PAGKCE...56.....:5:.. 1.50 1.50 
1 Paper-Towel Holder 1.00 1.00 
BUREN ai sacedavataceivanteccsee 7.64 7.64 
1 Soiled-Towel 1.00 1.00 
1 Toilet Bowl Contr. Contr. 
1 Toilet-Paper Loaned Loaned 
KINDERGARTEN WARDROBE : 
ZS WAPETODE POlCBioicccscccccccccccss Contr. Contr. 
1 Umbrella RAckK....5.....c600c.s000 Contr. Contr. 


Total Cost of Equipment.... $357.04 $499.10 


39. What Provision Shall Be Made for Future 
Changes in Capacity and Use of Rooms? — 
The content of courses and methods of in- 
struction are changing. so rapidly that every 
building must be planned for flexibility of use. 
40. What Activities Usually Provided for May 
Be Eliminated or Modified? 
41. For a Definition of “Elementary” and “Sec- 
ondary” School Buildings, See the Foilow- 


George F. Womrath, Minneapolis 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING COMPARATIVE 
COST OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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ing Extract From the Report of the Com- 
mittee on School Building Measurements of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The Committee on School Building Measure- 
ments submits the following report: 

For the purpose of obtaining comparable data 
upon the educational utility and cost of school 
buildings, they shall be classitied, measured, and 
defined as follows: 

Edueational Classification: School Buildings 
shall be classitied, educationally, as: 

Lower Elementary, 

Upper Elementary, 

High, or Secondary. 

Lower Elementary : Shall be defined as a build- 
ing containing class and kindergarten rooma, 
together with the usual accessory rooms, such as 
principal’s office, teachers’ rooms, playrooms, 
toilets, ete., and used for the lower elementary 
grades only. 

Should a school building of this type be pro- 
vided with assembly room, gymnasium, or other 
special rooms, it shall fall into the next elassi- 
fication. 

Upper Elementary : Shall be defined as a build- 
ing containing lower or upper elementary grades, 
and in addition to the regular class and aeces- 
sory rooms, an assembly hall, gymnasium, and 
such special rooms as may be included for upper 
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grade or special work,. which may include ele- 
mentary science, elementary industrial training, 
and household arts. 

This elassifieation would thus inelude the 
junior high school, the elementary, industrial, or 
other types of special elementary schools. 

High or Secondary: Shall be defined as a 
building containing classrooms, recitation rooms, 
laboratories, and such special rooms as are neces- 
sary for classical, technical, commercial, indus- 
trial, household arts, normal, agricultural, or 
other purposes required for secondary or junior- 
college education. 

The following chart and schedule was made up 
from a composite of the activities generally pro- 
vided for in each type of school building. It 
should be studied for the purpose of deciding 
whether a glorification of school activities should 
necessarily follow: 

a) When an elementary-school building of 
permanent construction takes the place of an 
elementary-school building of 
struction 4 


portable con- 
b) In the upper elementary-school program 
when a junior high school is constructed / 
42. Recheck every Room for: 
Pupil capacity 
Size and dimensions 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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FLOOR PLAN OF TYPICAL KINDERGARTEN ROOM SHOWING STANDARD EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
When standard floor plans are available, showing the location of all equipment, intelligent criticisms may be 
made from time to time, based upon experience in the actual use of the rooms. These criticisms may result in 
advantageous changes in size and shape of rooms, and changes in kind, amount, and location of equipment. 
There should be a floor plan for every room, showing location of all equipment. 
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About three billions of dollars are spent annu- 
ally for public education in the United States. 
Approximately two thirds of this vast amount 
goes to pay the salaries of teachers and super- 
visory officers, and the wages of other school em- 
ployees. Surely the procedure of handling two 
billions of dollars is deserving of close considera- 
tion and supervision. 

The mechanics of paying school employees is 
important not only because it involves han- 
dling vast sums of money, but also because it 
provides a means of building up or tearing down 
morale both inside and outside the school system. 
All school employees come in direct contact with 
the business office in this regard, and judge the 
efficiency of the school-board’s business depart- 
ment largely in the terms of its promptness and 
accuracy of payment and fair-dealing. 

The degree of accuracy and efficiency in the 
central office is a pretty safe index to the effi- 
ciency of the school system, not only in financial 
matters, but in all functions. Inaccuracy and 
inefficiency on the part of the central office in 
regard to salaries and wages cannot be kept 
from the publie for long, and errors and failures 
tend to cause the public to lose confidence in the 
ability of the school authorities to administer 
the schools. Through the proper administration 
of the payroll procedure the school business ex- 
ecutives are afforded the opportunity to demon- 
strate the fact that a great public institution can 
be run efficiently and effectively, and that a strict 
accounting for every dollar of public money is 
possible. Such a demonstration is a valuable one 
for any community. Then, too, an efficient pay- 
roll procedure is not a plan that is used on rare 
oceasions, but one that is in constant operation 
and, as such, is a constant source of economy. 

Regardless of the importance of the payroll 
procedure, we find the plans in use varying 
greatly not only in the different states, but also 
in the different communities within a state. 
Practically the only unity of procedure found to 
exist is in details required by the state school 
laws governing the expenditure of funds. As one 
clerk of a board of education expressed it, “The 
payroll procedure has just ‘grown up.’ ” 

Subject Defined and Limited 

Although payroll procedure involves many 
technical elements, and is a function of the ac- 
counting department, it is closely related to the 
entire business of the schools and ordinary, 
sound principles of organization and administra- 
tion can be applied by the average school clerk 
and superintendent with reasonable success. The 
present study has been made more from the 

viewpoint of the school administrator than from 
that of the trained accountant. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to suggest 
a plan of procedure in regard to the payment of 
salaries and wages in the publie schools, starting 
with the beginning of employment and ending 
with the termination of employment. 


Characteristics of the Plan 
A writer on railroad accounting makes an ob- 


servation that is not without application to the 
payroll procedure of the public schools. He says, 
“The railroads spend millions of dollars elimin- 
ating curves on their lines and reducing grades 
in order to conserve their resources, increase 
their net earnings and operate more efficiently. 
They are overlooking, however, the curve and 
grades in the accounting department.? 

There are certain characteristics which a well- 
planned school-payroll procedure must have. If 
the “curves and grades” are to be eliminated, 
there must be efficiency in operation; if the de- 
lay and dissatisfaction of promiscuous side- 
tracking is to be avoided, there must be accuracy 
of caleulation; if the number of steps are to be 


‘John C. MeNeil in Railway Review, June, 1925. 





The Payroll Procedure for the Public-School System 


Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara, California 


CALENDAR OF SCHOOL YEAR 


FALL TERM—1928 


School Month of School Month of 
September October 
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Christmas Holidays of two weeks intervene 


WINTER TERM—1929 


School Month of School Month of 
February 
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30 1 25 26 
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March 
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Spring Vacation of one week intervenes 


SUMMER TERM—1929 
Schecl Jenth of School Month of 
M F z 
6 10 6 
13 17 13 
20 22 24 20 
27 29 31 27 


* Holidays. 





FORM I 
A simple type of school calendar. This calendar is espe- 
cially suited for use where the school month is divided 
into equal periods of four weeks each. Each month repre- 
sents a pay period. A list of special dates and holidays is 
appended to the calendar. 


reduced to a minimum, it must be direct and 
simple in organization; and finally the plan must 
meet the requirements of the state law and of 
the local school charter. 

If the school-board payroll department is to 
fulfill the important function indicated above in 
regard to its effect on the morale of the teach- 
ing staff and the confidence of the community, 
then it must be more than a bookkeeping depart- 
ment. The position of this department lies be- 
tween the two contracting parties, namely, the 
board of education and the teacher, and its work 
has to do with the performance of the conditions 
of the contract. Not merely the carrying out of 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


1929 
Date Day Time Event 
Jan. 2 «Wednesday 8 aM. Christmas vacation ends 
Feb. 15 Friday At close of sessions _ Early spring vacation begins 
Feb. 25 Monday 8 aM. Early spring vacation ends 
Mar. 1 Friday 8 AM Spring term begins 
Apr. 12 Friday At close of sessions Late spring vacation begins 
Apr. 22 Monday 8 a.m Late spring vacation ends 
May 30 Thursday Holiday Memorial Day 
June 14 Friday 12. Grades below High School close for 
summer 
High School Graduation Exercises 
Teachers’ Assembly 
Fall term begins 
Armistice Day _ 
Thanksgiving recess begins 
Thanks; iving recess ends, and winter 
term begins 
Christmas vacation begins 


June 21 Friday Evening 
Sept. 3 Tuesday 10 a.m. 
Sept. 4 Wednesday S8a.m 
Nov.11 Monday Holiday 
Nov.27 Wednesday 12m. 
Dec. 2 Monday 8 AM. 


Dec. 20 Friday At close of sessions 


1930 


Christmas vacation ends 
Early spring vacation begins 
Early spring vacation ends 
Spring term begins 

Late spring vacation begins 
Late spring vacation ends 


Thursday 8 AM. 
Friday At close of sessions 
Monday 8am. 
Saturday 8am. 
Friday At close of sessions 
Monday 8 A.M. 


Permanent School Calendar 


The school year shall begin September 1 and end August 31 of the suceced- 
ing calendar year. 

The fall term shall begin Tuesday following Labor Day, at 8 a.m., and end 
at close of sessions, November 30 next. The winter term shall begin December 1, 
at 8 a.m., and end, at close of sessions, on the last school day of February of 
the following calendar year. 

The spring term shall begin March 1, at 8 a.m., and end, for the schools 
below High School grade, on the Friday in June when they have been in actual 
session at least 178 full days, and for the High School, when it has been in 
actual session for at least 183 full days. 

Note—Teachers will assemble on Tuesday, following Labor Day; pupils on 
Wednesday, directly thereafter. 


(For schedule of holidays and vacations see Town Report for 1920.) 





FORM 1A 
Another type of school calendar which includes in one 
page a list of the information necessary for the teacher to 
understand her duties. This type of calendar assumes that 
the calendar month is also the school month. 
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these conditions, but carrying them out to the 
satisfaction of both parties to the contract, is the 
larger function of the payroll department. To 
accomplish this task, difficulties and misunder- 
standings must be anticipated and avoided. 
Questions must be answered willingly and fully, 
and when mistakes do occur the adjustment 
must be made readily and in equity to both 
parties. In short, the payroll procedure should 
be humanized. 
Avoid Misunderstanding 

Probably the surest way of avoiding misunder- 
standings is to make certain at the outset that 
both parties to the contract of employment thor- 
oughly understand not only the conditions, but 
also the plan for carrying out these conditions. 
Consequently, as soon as the name of the new 
employee comes to the payroll department, this 

department must furnish the precise information 
which explains how the department will carry 
out the terms of the contract. 

This information should be taken from the 
rules, regulations, and written instructions that 
have been prepared and approved by the board 
of education relating to: (1) the length of the 
school term, (2) holidays, (3) deductions for 
absence, for pensions, and refunds, (4) the 
dates and periods of payment, (5) the place of 
payment, (6) the manner of payment, (7) the 
operation of the salary schedule, (8) a proper 
plan for wage adjustments in case of error or 
misunderstanding, (9) release from contract, 
(10) instructions in regard to the obligation of 
employees. A copy of the official school calendar 
will answer requirements (1), (2), and (4); in- 
formation for item (3) can be taken from the 
payroll calculator for the school system; a copy 
of the salary schedule will suffice for item (7), 
and included in the salary schedule there should 
be concise statements to answer items (5), (6), 
(8), (9), and (10). 

The obligations of employees, mentioned in 
item (10) naturally include the requirements of 
the state school law in addition to the obligations 
of the local board of education. To illustrate: 
The school law of California states that warrants 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries are not to 
be drawn (1) unless the register is properly 
kept, (2) until the annual report is made, (3) 
until notice of the closing of school has been 
filed, (4) until the annual textbook order has 
been filed, (5) only when the proper teachers’ 
certificate is held and properly registered, (6) 
and only after the teacher has faithfully per- 
formed her duties. 

The suggestions under items (1), (2), and 
(4) indicate two tasks of the payroll department; 
the preparation of the school calendar .and the 
making of a payroll calculator. A sample of a 
minimum school calendar appears in Form 1. A 
recommendation for a homemade payroll calcu- 
lator is shown in Form 2. 


Record Started for New Employees 

Basic for an adequate payroll plan is a system 
of original records relating to all employees in 
a school system. When the name of a new em- 
ployee comes to the payroll department from the 
employing school executive, it must be accom- 
panied with certain basic information concern- 
ing the employee. For the purpose of the payroll 
department, the information does not need to be 
so complete as for the employment department 
or the employing school official, but it must be 
accurate. It should consist of the name of the 
employee; the position for which employed; the 
salary, with facts on the period of employment, 
such as year, month, or week, and the place or 
school where the employee is to work. The new 
employee is given an account number, and the 
basic information concerning him is placed: on 
a sheet in the payroll register. Naturally, only 
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PAYROLL CALCULATOR 


Yearly Monthly) 











Salary aS — SS 
| +— ae alata se 
| actual |Deduc- |Amount Actual) Deduc-| Amount cyan aac 






|Selary|tionse |Paid 






—-—+- ————— a 


9162. @H160.00| $160.09 --— [9160.00 
$2700.01 70.00/$17000' ---- [$170.00 
800 . 0dB130.00/$160.09 ---- |$180.00 


poems eir mn 
160.00] $8.00|$152.aqg160. $1s.c0p144.0 
179.00) $8.50/ $162 270.20) $17.0 , 253.00 
180.00) $9.00) $172 8130.0] $13.00} 162.00 
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FORM 2 
SUGGESTION FOR PAYROLL CALCULATOR 
regular employees are given a sheet in the pay 
roll register. 

It is highly desirable to have an account with 
each employee; the payroll register provides a 
convenient place for this purpose. In a large 
school system the duplication of names for each 
payroll is a laborious clerical task and should be 
facilitated so far as possible by the use of the 
payroll register which provides for the entries 
for several months without duplication. Form 3 
requires the writing of the employee’s name but 
once and provides for a full account with the 
person for the whole fiscal period of a year. 

Keeping the Time Record 

With the begining of employment comes the 
task of keeping the time record. Because of the 
advantages of his position, the principal is the 
logical person to be held responsible for the keep- 
ing and reporting of the time for all teachers, 
substitute teachers, and regular employees in his 
school. He should not, however, have any more 
to do with the whole payroll procedure than to 
deliver the pay checks. Current practice in re- 
gard to the principal’s part in making up the 


(Distribution Ledger) 
Account Mo, __ 


(Salaries and Wages) PERSONAL SEAVICES 


School Year Beginning ___19__ 


1st Month 
Beginning ---- 
End in, 


FORM 3. SALARY LEDGER 


payroll varies from the one extreme ot relieving 
him entirely of all responsibility, and the other 
of delegating him rather complete and definite 
authority. The principal should not be burdened 
with the financial matters related to the payroll. 
He should make his monthly time report on the 
day set by the central office. This report should 
be complete and accurate, but free from needless 
detail. Form 4 is suggested. 

Perhaps the chief advantages of having the 
record of substitute teachers on the same page 
with the regular employees is the ease of check- 
ing. In a large school more than one sheet will 
be needed for the monthly report. The writer is 
of the opinion that a statement as to the cause 
of absence is preferable to the use of a code. The 
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payroll clerk rather than the principal is to de- 
cide from the records whether or not a deduc- 
tion is to be made for the absence. The princi- 
pal’s report is to be made in duplicate, one copy 
to be retained for the principal’s files and the 
original to be sent to the central office. 

Making Up the Payroll 

The time needed for making up the payroll is 
determined by the amount of work to be done, 
the size of the school system, and the amount of 
clerical help available. It is also determined by 
the efficiency of the procedure in the central 
office. The general practice seems to be to have 
the principal’s time report ready on the last 
Thursday of the school month, and to make pay- 
ments the following Monday or Tuesday. 

Upon receipt of the principals’ reports in the 
payroll oftice, the information is checked for ac- 
curacy and placed on the “personal service” 
sheets in the distribution ledger. By using the 
payroll calculator, the amount of deduction for 
ach employee for the month is determined and 
recorded on the “personal service” sheets. From 
this ledger the “requisition payroll” for the 
month is made out. 

The state law of California permits the use of 
a payroll warrant by a district in making pay- 
ment to two or more employees. The law states 
that the name and salary of each employee must 
be listed and that in case of the attachment of 
the salary of any employee said attachment shall 
effect only the salary of that employee. 

Form 5 for the “requisition payroll” is a good 
general form and meets the requirement of the 
California law. It is not complicated. 

When the “requisition payroll” has been com- 
pleted in duplicate and checked for accuracy by 
the payroll department, the original copy is sub- 
mitted by the business manager to the superin- 
tendent of schools. With the approval of the 
superintendent it is submitted to the secretary 
of the board. From this point on the procedure 
will vary considerably according to state law and 
local charter requirements. According to the 
school law of California, for example, the requi- 
sition must be signed by at least two members 
of the board of education or by an official author- 
ized to sign orders for the board of education. 
With the approval of the board it is submitted 
to the county superintendent, who, when he ap- 
proves, indorses upon it, “Examined and Ap- 
proved,” with the number and date when ap- 
proved and signs his name. He then submits it 
to the county auditor for examination and ap- 
proval. The auditor indorses upon the requisi 
tion, “Allowed,” together with the number, the 
date, and his signature. After being approved 
and allowed the payroll warrant or requisition 
according to the state law, is deposited with the 
county treasurer who makes payment for the 
total amount to the secretary of the board or 
superintendent, who turns it over to the business 
manager for distribution. 

The individual checks are made out by the 
payroll department, submitted to the secretary 
of the board for signatures of the board mem- 
bers, and delivered to the principals for distribu- 
tion to the employees. As a safeguard to the cen- 
tral office the principals in most school systems 
are required to give a receipt for the checks. In 
case of a mistake the employee must report the 
same to the principal in writing, within 24 hours, 
and adjustment will be made on the next months’ 
check. There is more than one advantage in the 
practice of having the principal deliver the pay 
checks. His office is accessible to all and the de- 
lay of using the mails is avoided. He is respon- 
sible for checking the teachers’ work, and to 
have him give out the checks is a good ar- 
rangement. 

Other Than Instructional Service 

Although salaries paid under instructional 
service represent the largest personal- service 
item in the school budget, they do not include all 
payments made to individuals who render serv- 
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ices to the school district. As has been stated, the 
principal’s report is for only the regular em- 
ployees in his school, which does not include the 
employees of the maintenance and service de- 
partments for the whole school system. These 
workers are often paid by the day or week, and 
so require a separate payroll. An accurate check 
of their time should be made by the business 
manager or whatever foreman is in charge of 
them. 

Each employee is necessarily required to keep 
a time ecard, which shows at least the following 
data: (1) the particular job worked on each day, 
(2) the hours engaged in each job each day, (3) 
the name of the school, (4) and the time for 
traveling between jobs. The workmen’s time 
ecards are reported daily to the foreman who 
checks them with his daily record. The time for 
traveling between schools should be apportioned 
over all the schools as an overhead cost. From 
the time cards the foreman prepares his weekly 


(Concluded on Page 121) 
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ment (6) Manner of payment (7) Operation of salary schedule 
(8) The proper plan for salary adjustment in case of error 
or misunderstanding. 
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Distribute pay checks to teachers and regular employees in his 
school. 
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What the School Clerk Does 


How Seattle Liberates Elementary-School Principals for Teacher Leadership 
Worth McClure, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


The professional burgeoning of the elemen- 
tary-school principalship has brought with it 
many problems of a reconstructive nature. Per- 
haps none of these is more crucial than that of 
hewing the principal’s desk clear of its long- 
uecumulated wreckage of reports, routine, and 
red tape, so that the time and talents of the 
principal may be released for professional 
leadership. 

It is sometimes erroneously assumed that the 
provision of clerical assistance will solve the 
difficulty. There are no panaceas in education, 
however, and to assume that the mere assign- 
ment of a clerk will liberate the principal is to 
take a superficial view of a major problem in 
elementary-school administration. On the one 
hand, the principal must be assisted to reorgan- 
ize and simplify his office management, and to 
learn how to use clerical help effectively. On the 
other a competent clerical staff must be selected 
and trained in service. 

The principal needs the assistance of the su- 
perintendent’s office in the standarization of office 
practice and administrative routine. He usually 
agrees heartily with the theory that his principal 
function is the leadership of teachers, but he 
points with considerable effectiveness to the list 
of reports and routine administrative detail re- 
quired by the superintendent’s office. Such re 
quirements are, of course, inevitable and neces 
sary. It is the obligation of the superintendent, 
however, to see that these demands are frequent- 
ly evaluated on the basis of necessity, that they 
are carefully standardized as to character, and 
that they are organized so that the possibility of 
duplication is eliminated. Individual principals 
also frequently have contributions to make. One 
Seattle principal, for example, devised a dupli- 
cate admission slip which in one writing served 
not only its original purpose but, which also elim- 
inated the need for one set of records. Such con- 
tributions need to be cleared through the super- 
intendent’s office and made available to all the 
schools. The administration of supplies and text- 
books is another field in which standardization 
may be introduced in the interests of economy 
of time and effort. 

These examples will serve to show how ¢o- 
operative effort by the superintendent and prin- 
cipal are essential, quite apart from the provision 
of clerical assistance, in liberating the principal 
from the rut of routine. 

The Problem of Clerical Help 

Under the leadership of Supt. Thomas R. 
Cole, the superintendent’s office of the Seattle 
school system, has cooperated with principals in 
meeting certain definite problems of elementary- 
school administration. These are as follows: 

The simplification of routine administra- 
“ reports and requisitions. 

The standardization of inventories 
i 

The establishment of an individual book 
and supply budget for each school based upon 
the number of pupils. 

4. The organization and installation of a uni- 
form filing systems for elementary school prin- 
cipals’ offices.? 

The provision of a uniform bulletin file to 
elementary-school teachers to care for mimeo- 
graphed materials. 

The provision of clerical help to all ele- 
mentary-school principals and the establishment 
of in-service training for elementary school 
clerks, 

The purposes of this article are to describe the 
Seattle plan for providing elementary-school 


and book 


H. F. Smith, Uniform Files for Principals and Teach- 
ers, Kighth Yearbook, Department of Elementary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1929. 


clerical service, to report what a job analysis 
shows that elementary-school clerks actually do 
and to suggest some fundamental considerations 
in making this service effective. 

That a new clerk is a liability in any office is 
obvious. She will continue to be a liabilty unless 
she can do what needs to be done and until she 
has adjusted herself to the exigencies of the sit- 
uation. Considerations of selection and adjust- 
ment on the job, therefore, make it imperative 
to know what the clerk actually does. 


Growth of Clerical Help 

Elementary-school clerks were first provided in 
Seattle in 1920 when the larger schools were 
given part-time help. At present, every elemen- 
tary-school principal in the system is receiving 
some clerical assistance. The schedule of clerical 
help now in effect is as follows: 

THE SEATTLE SCHEDULE OF CLERICAL 

SERVICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

This schedule is subject to individual adjust- 

ments upon satisfactory showing of special needs. 
FULL-TIME CLERKS 

All schools of 800 or more pupils in average daily 
attendance. 

PART-TIME CLERKS 

Weekly 
Allotment of 
Clerical Service 

20 hours 

400-600 15 hours 
Less than 400 10 hours 

Full-time clerks are graduates of Seattle high 
schools. They are paid at the rate of $75 per 
month for 10 months. 

Part-time clerks are usually juniors or seniors 
in Seattle high schools who are pursuing the 
regular commercial courses, and who have at- 
tained suitable proficiency in shorthand and 
typing. These receive high-school credit for the 
time spent in elementary-school offices, as well as 
the regular financial compensation. A few are 
qualified graduates of Seattle high schools who 
are awaiting appointments to full-time school 
clerkships. Part-time clerks receive 40 cents per 
heur for the time actually spent upon the job. 

Selections are made by the Commercial Co- 
ordinator in the central Vocational Department 
upon the basis of recommendations from heads 
of commercial departments and personal inter- 
views with applicants. Assignments to sehvols 
and adjustments of personnel are also made by 
this officer; subject to approval by the assistant 
superintendent in charge. 

In-Service Training 

Besides the incidental training given by the 
principal, it has been found desirable to hold two 
or three general instructional meetings for 
clerks each year. These are held on Saturday 
morning for both experienced and inexperienced 
clerks. The former are encouraged to make eon- 
tributions to the discussion and some of their 
comments are most helpful. 

At the first of these meetings, held before 
school opens in September, the clerks are in- 
structed in the importance of their function, in 
the nature of their duties, and are told of some 
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EDUCATION AS EXPERIENCE 

Education is the product of factors many in 
number and different in kind; in fact, of the 
whole gamut of experience. As experience is 
measurably subject to control, so within limits 
a man may shape his education. The work in- 
volves more than listening and gleaning in- 
formation. Its basal trait is some form of 
making, and the test of its genuineness is 
growth. When so carried on, its discipline 
widens a man’s horizon and enlarges his men- 
tal caliber: builds power and creates new 
molds of thought: brings about inner changes 
and transforms life——Leon Josiah Richardson. 
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Size of School 


600-800 


major considerations of success, such as courtesy, 
discreetness, etc. The latter are illustrated by 
the rating sheet and previous comments of prin- 
cipals in explaining ratings which they have 
given. Care is taken not to burden the first meet- 
ing with too much detail. 

Near the close of the first school month, an- 
other meeting is-called at which methods of com- 
piling certain crucial reports are outlined and 
discussed. Mimeographed materials containing 
detailed instructions for preparing reports are 
distributed. A third meeting is usually held near 
the close of the first semester in order to give 
instruction with reference to certain midyear 
duties. 

These meetings have proved of value in estab- 
lishing an esprit de corps, as well as in saving 
the time which the principals might otherwise 
give to general training. 

Rating in Service 

As already intimated, service ratings are given 
by principals. These are made once each semester 
in order to facilitate personnel management and 
to stimulate improvement in service. The form 
used is given herewith. 

Principal’s Rating of Elementary-School Clerk 


Clerk-—--—_—__——__-_ --- 
School 
Scheduled at this school for ——— hours per week. 
Began service at this school in 





’ 


’ A B C D Failure 
Accuracy in taking dictation 
Accuracy in making reports 
Accuracy in typing 
Dispatch; ability to get 
things done promptly 


Discreetness in dress and 
appearance 
Orderliness; care of desk; 


general housekeeping 
ability 
Courtesy in meeting pupils, 
teachers, and others 
Spirit of helpfulness 
Effort 
Will this clerk be 
semester 2. ——_—_——_—_____ 
Do you wish her assigned to your 
again? - 
Remarks: — ~— ~~ 


available for service next 


building 














Date -- — -—— Principal — ——__—_—__—_—_—_- 

This sating blank does not pretend to be as 
careful an analysis of character traits as that 
made by Charters,? but it does include with one 
exception items most frequently mentioned by 
principals during 1926-7 in response to the ques- 
tion, “Do you wish this clerk assigned to your 
building next semester? Please comment.” The 
single item, “discreetness in dress and appear- 
ance,” was included because of its somewhat 
crucial character. 

The Procedure. Acknowledgment for guidance 
as to procedure and organization of the job 
analysis is made to the premier analysis of secre- 
tarial traits and duties by W. W. Charters and 
I. B. Whitley of the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1924.5 

The method pursued was similar in general to 
that followed in the Charters study: 

1. By conferences with 8 full-time clerks a 
preliminary extensive list of duties was secured. 

2. This was then submitted to 10 part-time 
clerks selected at random for the purpose of 
adding additional items. In this way a check list 
of 92 items was compiled. 

3. Frequency of performance of these items 
was then secured by a check list which was 
returned by 62 full-time and part-time clerks 
serving 73 schools. 


Ww. WwW. Charters and I. B. Whitley, Analysis of Secre- 
tarial Duties and Traits. Williams and Wilkins, 1924. 

Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits, op cit., 
p. &. 
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Classified List of Duties 

Items reported by five or more clerks have 
been classified into seven groups, and are given 
below together with frequencies. Classifications 
are similar to, but not 
made by Charters. 
FREQUENCY TABLE OF CLASSIFIED DUTIES 

OF 62 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLERKS 

I. Clerical Duties 


identical with, those 


Number 


Performing Duty 
51 Compiling monthly classification record 
48 Compiling monthly payroll report 
46 | Showing all reports to principal for 
verification 
46 Sending to other schools for pink index 


cumulative record cards 
44 Sending pink index cumulative-record 
cards to other schools 


40 Checking of teachers’ reports 
40 Going around to rooms to seeure in- 


formation for stated reports 


30 Checking off deliveries against office 
duplicate 
30 Keeping teachers’ bulletin) board  up- 


to-date 


30 Correcting intelligence test papers 

29 Checking out materials from oflice: 
scissors, paper cutters, etc. 

28 Writing out transfers of pupils 

28 Compiling principal’s annual report 

26 Compiling age-grade report 

25 Taking annual inventory of stock 

25 Compiling promotion summary for the 
building 

24 Keeping books and supplies in order 


24 Making out list of things needed for 
monthly requisition 


23 Checking of Illinois General Intelligence 
Test data in special cases 

23 Compiling building summary of stand- 
ardized test results 

23 Checking teachers’ semiannual promotion 


summaries 


21 Making out lunchroom report 
2] Filling of teachers’ requisitions for 
’ supplies 

20 Sending in changes of addresses of the 
teachers to the superintendent’s office 

19 Making out pink and white index cards 
after first two weeks of school 

19 Caring for extra bank materials, en- 
velopes, blanks, ete. 

19 Checking teachers’ attendance 

19 Checking teachers’ reports on standard- 
ized test results 

17 Making out reports for child-study 
laboratory on individual pupils 

16 Helping principal and census taker in 
checking May census 

12 Making graphs of test results 

1] Making out monthly and annual requisi- 


tions for principal’s inspection 

9 Taking charge of school library and 
teachers’ reference books 

i Writing out report on 
principal’s signature 

) Writing out tardy and absence blanks 

6 Figuring bank percentage for each room 

6 Looking up phone numbers and ad- 
dresses of absent children 

6 Assisting in taking height and weight of 


accident for 


children for the height and weight 
survey 
5 Securing information from _ registers 


(teachers’) of two years, from grades 
6 to $8 
Checking teachers’ activities reports 
Compiling corporal-punishment report 
Making out a banking report each week 
for each room 


II. Duties Relating to Dictation, Typing, and 
Mimeographing 


St St Se 


Vuimber 
Performing Duty 
53 Typing stencils for tests, drills, outlines, 
ete., prepared by teachers and princi- 
pals for pupils’ use 


$4) Typing stencils of notices to take home 
47 Taking dictation and typing letters 

46 Operating mimeograph 

42 Typing bulletins, notices, ete. 

0) Caring for typewriter: cleaning, dusting, 


and oiling 


30 Typing stencils for bulletins, ete. 

28 Cleaning mimeograph 

25 Typing stencils for mothers’ club and 
parent-teacher association 

20 Typing stencils for school paper 

17 Typing two copies of annual inventory 
and requisition 

15 Tracing of stencils with mimeoscope or 
otherwise 

1] Tracing with mimeoscope for primary 


grades 
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MR. GEORGE W. SANGER, 
Acting Commissioner of School Buildings. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. George W. Sanger, who was recently appointed as 
acting commissioner of school buildings of St. Louis, to 
succeed the late R. M. Milligan, is a native of New York 
state and received his common-school education in that 
state. His preparatory education was received in’ the 
St. Louis high schools. In addition, he completed courses 
in architecture and pictorial art under private tutors, 
as well as courses in journalism, medicine, and practical 
psychology. Four years of study and apprenticeship in 
the architectural profession were completed under 
Messrs. Eames & Young, a St. Louis architectural firm, 
and fifteen years were spent with the firm of Theodore 
C. Link. 

Mr. Sanger has been employed by the St. Louis board 
of education for the past fourteen years as chief drafts- 
man and designer of school buildings under the late 
Rockwell M. Milligan. 

Mr. Sanger is well qualified by training and experi- 
ence for the position to which he has been appointed 
and he will be in position to carry out the ideas and 
special skills developed by Mr. Milligan. 


6 Mimeographing attendance cards — for 
each month 


III. Duties Involving Meeting and Handling 


People 
Number 
Performing Duty 

57 Answering the telephone 

50 Meeting visitors and answering their 
inquiries 

45 Delivering messages of all descriptions 
either to teachers or principal 

38 Managing lost and found articles 

36 Escorting parents and visitors to rooms 

26 Giving first aid in principal’s and nurse’s 
absence 

23 Handling minor cases of discipline when 


principal is out of the office, always 
reserving final judgment for him 
22 riving out street-car identification cards 
20 Assigning rooms to those entering in 
absence of principal, and calling such 
assignments to his attention when he 
returns 


19 In case of emergency, taking charge of 
classroom 

i Writing out admission slips for entering 
pupils 

14 Supervising children who ring bells 

8 Signing excuses, tardy and absence, for 
principal’s O.K. 

7 Notifving teachers when they are 


assigned to lunchroom duty 
5 Telephoning homes to help nurse 


1V. Duties Relating to Filing, Indexing, Etc. 
Number 


Performing Duty 
49 Filing white index cards 
48 Filing white index cards — gone file 
43 Filing pink index cards — gone file 
41 General filing — care of the standardized 
vertical file 
38 Keeping index cards in shape 
20 Filing teaching materials loaned and 
returned 
13 Filing library cards for teacher’s ref- 
erence books 
6 Filing National Geographic pictures— 
in sets 
5 Filing child-study laboratory reports—on 
small tag-board cards 
V. Financial Duties 
Number 
Terforming Duty 
23 Counting and wrapping the lunchroom 


money 
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2] Selling car tokens 
15 Receipting all moneys: a record of all 
money received is kept by the clerk 
i4 Checking bank deposits of lunchroom and 
other school funds 
13 Receiving and caring for money until 
bank messenger arrives 
5 Selling of tickets for concerts, ete. 
VI. Duties Involving Mail 
31 Handling United States and school mail 
VII. Miscellaneous Duties 
43 Keeping desks and office furniture in 
order 
33 Planning to avoid classroom — inter- 
ruptions 
21 Cleaning and Dusting of oftice files and 


furniture 
Summary. After those duties reported by 
iewer than five clerks were eliminated the num- 
ber of items under each of the respective groups 
is as follows: 


Summary 

Vo. Duties 

Group Tneluded 
TSS AN eed ee arcs Ces Cas sen eng idea 44 
Meeting and handling people .................. 15 
Mimeographing, typing, and dictation.... 14 
ERIN, FHQCRING, -CUC;. <.cssssaceccosesstssdscessoassceie 9 
BSE ENON Soc cesgrstoastiiaayeteatsciekisarseaaiecsscviaeess 6 
United States and school mail.................. 1 
Miscellaneous 3 


Administrative Follow-up 

The predominance of the elerical list) has 
already furnished some reason for administrative 
attention in Seattle to certain crucial problems. 
For example, standardized procedures based upon 
practice of experienced clerks for compilation of 
such reports as classification records and = pay- 
rolls, have been discussed in instructional meet- 
ings with clerks, and each clerk has been pro- 
vided with a mimeographed statement of the 
procedure to be followed. 

Some of the duties involved in meeting and 
handling people are also recognized as of a eru- 
cial nature. For instance, special instruction is 
given in meetings each year coneerning the ap- 
propriate manner of answering the telephones 
and of “meeting visitors and answering their 
inquiries.” 

Attention of prineipals has also been directed 
to the necessity of caution in delegating to clerks 
certain responsibilities such as “handling minor 
eases of discipline when principal is out of the 
office,” “in eases of emergeney taking charge of 
classroom,” ete. Not every clerk ean discharge 
such responsibilities acceptably and some cannot 
draw the line between desirable initiative and 
the undue assumption of authority. 

Copies of the classified list of duties have been 
provided to high-school principals and heads of 
commercial departments, and attention has been 
called to the importance of adequate school 
training for such services as mimeographing, 
filing, taking dictation, typing letters, ete. 

Some Implications of This Study 

It is evident in an examination of the list of 
duties performed by the clerks that the oftice 
burden of which principals have long been eom- 
plaining is by no means a creature of the im- 
agination. What may be termed collateral evi- 
dence of this is the wide range of responsibilities 
and work which clerks are called upon to per- 
form. It will be noted by reference to the elassi- 
fied list of duties that practically all of the 
phases of secretarial duties suggested by Char- 
ters are here represented, although not in such 
great multiplicity under any classification. 

On the other hand, the very wide range and 
multiplicity of duties performed by the clerks 
suggests the possibility, unless he deliberately 
and carefully guards himself against it, of the 
principal’s getting out of touch with his school 
because he has relinquished to another the form- 
ulation of important data and the making of 
many human contacts. This will not happen if 
the principal realizes his full responsibility for 
everything that goes on in his school and un- 
compromisingly insists upon knowing his school 
thoroughly at all times. If this remains his atti- 
tude, then the fact that the clerk compiles his 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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While very little has been written on the 
medium-size and small school, certainly the great 
majority of school buildings belong to this class. 
Prominent school architects prefer to exhibit 
their large buildings, and small schools are more 
difticult to design. 


Inherent Advantages 

Notwithstanding the multitude of examples on 
every hand to the contrary, the small school 
building ean be made attractive and convenient, 
and is economical in cost. Where this is ac- 
complished, the small and medium-sized schools 
beeome a highly valuable part of the group of 
primary and secondary schools. 

It is here that the community idea is developed 
to the “nth” power and the advantages of 
acquaintanceship and personal attention fully 
realized. 

Edueation aims to offer the environment and 
interests that stimulate boys and girls to develop 
the best that is in them. This is accomplished at 
school in two ways; first, by the absence of 
distractions, and second, by the presence of facil- 
ities. 

In its claim to childish interests, the small 
school building has fewer competitors than large 
ones. The former is more personal and more 
highly prized in the scheme of life. It runs no 
risk of growing commonplace by extent and 
competition. Its very compactness is a lesson in 
efficiency and economy. No detail escapes the 
attention of any child from primary to gradu- 
ation. It invites a grasp of fundamentals most 
essential in education. Each detail constitutes 
a letter well learned, as it were, in the alphabet 
of worth-while things in life. 

The relation between school projects and home 
occupation is very close. The interests of smaller 
communities are not so diversified as in large 
ones. Consequently, there is time and incentive 
for far greater interest in school matters on 
the part of parents. 

Built-in Facilities 

The buildings used to illustrate this article 
are outstanding community projects with very 
limited appropriations. Consequently, it has 
been necessary to practice the utmost economy, 
in order to procure the built-in facilities desir- 
able for good learning situations. 

The economies effected have been in the organ- 
ization of the schools and in the planning of the 
buildings. In no ease have cheap building mate- 
rials or omissions been resorted to. 

The school child in the small community is 
deserving of every facility and advantage in 
education accorded to those in large school dis- 

tricts. The finding of methods to accomplish 
this at greatly reduced costs, constitutes an 
interesting study, second only to the study of 
what makes school buildings educate. 


‘Norr—The buildings illustrated in this article were 
designed by the Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects. 
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school Buildings for the Smaller Communities 


Warren S. Holmes! 


While the designs of the exteriors are simple 
(the first requisite of economy) an attempt has 
been made to make them _ interesting and 
artistic. The interiors include practically every 
modern convenience for stimulating boys and 
girls to do and to learn. 

All the buildings have fireproof construction; 
face-brick and Bedford stone on all elevations; 
ten-year guarantee roofs; oak trim; steam heat 


and fan ventilation; automatic temperature 
control; terrazzo for stairs, corridors, and toilet- 
room floors; good furniture; and an unusual 
amount of built-in equipment. 

The interiors shown are typical of all the 
buildings illustrated. Every room has _ brick 
window sills for flowerpots and heating that 
never permits the room to frost. The blackboard 
space has been reduced to modern requirements, 





ENTRANCE DETAILS, NAPER SCHOOL, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


NAPER SCHOOL, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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and a goodly portion of the wall space is covered 
with tacking board where students’ work and 
room decorations can be displayed. The inside 
wall is largely given over to cases for books, 
projects, exhibits, magazines, and closets. The 
outside walls which are kept free from radiators 
and pipes, are available for growing boxes, work 
tops, picture hanging, window seats, and window 
lighting. 

For all rooms above the third grade, built-in 
provision is made for home-room requirements 
and for student club activities, in addition to 
providing for specialized subjects. 


Economies in Organization 


-In small high schools, 
the combination rooms are desirable from the 
standpoints of economy and administration. 

Library Study—For example, the library study 
combined with a home-room plan is used in each 
of the buildings containing a high school, with 
the result that the space requirements for the 
usual assembly-study are reduced by one half. 

The library study plan requires a locker sys- 
tem and an adequate room for auditorium use. 
It is an important economy in high-school plan- 
ning and administration for large and small 
schools alike. 


Combination Rooms 


Each building has 
this combination which is perfectly satisfactory 
for schools of the sizes illustrated. 

The combination for the Bath school is one 
of the best. The playing floor is 40 by 60 ft., 
and the baleony is seated with wood opera-type 
with a sufficient number to seat either 
the upper or lower sixth grades at one time. 

The storerooms, boys’ lockers, showers, and 
toilet are under the baleony, and the girls’ under 
the stage, each with access to playground from 
outside doors. The stage is used for bleachers 
for games. The domestic-science room opens 
directly into the playing floor for serving ban- 
quets. This room has outside entrances for com- 


Auditorium-Gymnasium 


seats, 


The Warren S. Holmes Company, 


LIBRARY, NAPER SCHOOL, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


munity use, without aecess to the school section. 
The economy is obvious. 

An attractive color scheme of durable mate- 
rials, with proper acoustical properties, make 
these rooms beautiful auditoriums as well. 

Science Rooms—One science room is designed 
for all sciences including general science, agri- 
culture, physies, and chemistry. This combina- 
tion requires a laboratory about 40 ft. long, with 
six laboratory tables at one end, a demonstration 
table at the other end, and 24 recitation chairs 
between. Opening off of this laboratory, back of 
the demonstration table, is provided a small 


Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


workroom with growing windows, and a store 
room equipped to be used as a dark room. This 
arrangement is shown in the plans of both the 
Almont and Bath schools. 

Domestic Science—Where only one teacher is 
employed, cooking and sewing are provided for 
in the same room. This combination requires a 
room about 40 ft. long, fitted with tables suited 
for both sewing and cooking. These tables should 
be provided with drawers, fitted to a tote case 
built into the walls. A demonstration room to 
be used as a dining room, bedroom, and home 
nursing opens off the main room with a small 
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storeroom adjacent. (See plans for Kellogg and 
Almont schools.) 

Multiple Use of Rooms—The combination 
rooms tell only half the story. It is necessary 
to design built-in cases for tote systems and stu- 
dent work so that each room may be used full 
time, 

lor example, the science teacher or domestic 
science teacher may teach an English or mathe- 
maties class. The furniture and built-in equip- 
ment must be such that the room is completely 
cleared after each class, so that whatever the 
teacher is called on to teach can be taken care 
of with facility in his own classroom, regardless 
of what the room was specifically designed for. 
To design such rooms that are entirely satis- 
factory requires much thought and experience, 
but the results are inevitably some of the most 
interesting classrooms found in school buildings, 
large or small. 


ELLSWORTH SCHOOL, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM, ELLSWORTH SCHOOL, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
The Warren 8S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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The Economies of the Plan 

The economies in organization will often save 
as much as 25 per cent in the required size of 
small school buildings. Large savings are also 
effected in working out the plan and construc- 
tion. The average instructional area in the five 
buildings illustrated is 58 per cent, as compared 
with 50 per cent set up by the N.E.A. standards. 

This is a clean-cut gain of 8 per cent in total 
costs. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the N.E.A. standards were made from much 
larger buildings, and the small schools very often 
have less than 50 per cent instructional area. 

The plans of the Bath and Kellogg schools 
have 60 per cent instructional area. This is due 
to the position of gymnasium-auditorium, which 
constitutes a large percentage of the area of the 
plan. It requires no additional corridor space 
since it is served by the end of a corridor with 
rooms on both sides. 

The locker, shower, and storeroom arrange- 
ments of this plan are worthy of study. The 
arrangement of stairs in the ends of the corri- 
dors in these two buildings which is very econ- 
omical, is permissible for short corridors, but 
is not to be recommended in large schools. 

A eombination of toilet rooms and stairs is 
shown in the Naperville schools, which saves 
one half the space usually allotted for these 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ALMONT, MICHIGAN 


The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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COMBINATION SCIENCE ROOM, HIGH SCHOOL, ALMONT, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company. Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, BATH, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


purposes. The first-floor toilet is three steps 
below the first floor, and the second-floor toilet 
three steps above the second floor. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the number of toilet fixtures may be con- 
siderably reduced by instituting intermittent 
periods of recess. 

A 10-ft. unit system of planning and con- 
struction was employed throughout the class- 
room section of these buildings, which ac- 
complishes even more proportionally for econ- 
omy in small schools than for large ones. Each 
building has provision for enlargement and for 
changing room sizes or uses at minimum 
expense, 

Basements are eliminated throughout, except 
for heating plants. Locker systems are used 
instead of coat rooms, except for primary chil- 
dren. Obviously, there are many minor methods 
of securing economies in planning small school 
luildings. Some apply to one plan and some to 
another, depending on conditions and sites. 

A notable exception is made in the Almont 
school where a basement is used under the 
gymnasium only. The walls of a two-story school 
are usually about 33 ft. high. Obviously a gym- 
nasium does not need to be this high so a story 
for shops, lockers, and heating plant, can be 
secured under the gymnasium floor by only going 
three or four feet below grade. These rooms 
helow are also a fine protection to the gym- 


oe ; COMBINATION GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM, CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, BATH, MICHIGAN 
nasium floor. The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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THE W. K. KELLOGG AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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KINDERGARTEN, NAPER SCHOOL, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


Economy has been stressed in these buildings, 
not because it is the most important consider- 
ation, but because appropriations are nearly 
always limited for small buildings, and unusual 
economies are necessary to secure those built-in 
features essential in giving the building its 
proper values. 

It is common to find small school buildings 
(and large ones too) about the country so devoid 


of architectural and instructional merit that 
they are only worth half what they cost, regard- 
less of how cheaply built. 

On the other hand, no excuses need be made 
for making a school building plain with simple 
lines. It is good design and good education. No 
excuse is valid for limiting a school building to 
four bare walls inside and outside to save on 
the construction cost. 


ADOPTS PROGRAM OF SCHOOL VISITATION 


The board of education of Birmingham, Ala., 
like similar bodies in other cities and com- 
munities, is composed of busy individuals. As is 
commonly the ease, the members of the board 
not only have personal and business affairs to 
manage, but because of the positions which they 
occupy in the community, have many civic, relig- 
ious, and social demands made upon their time. 

Realizing the value that comes from a personal 
contact with the schools, the board, by resolu- 
tion, last year arranged to use the mid-month 
meeting in visiting some of the schools. Instead 
of meeting at 2:30 p.m. on the Friday nearest 
the fifteenth of the month, the board members 
meet at 8 a.m., and spend the entire day in 
following a carefully planned visiting schedule. 
Such a program includes an inspection of the 
physical properties, an observation of the elass- 
room work, and conversation with the principals, 
teachers, and pupils. Frequently, committees 
from certain parent-teacher associations meet 
the board members at the schools visited. 

During the nine months’ school session last 
year, the board visited each of the 67 schools of 
the city. The initial trip this session was made 
on Friday, September 13, when the board en- 
deavored to obtain a bird’s-eye view of half of 
the schools. A schedule was arranged giving 10 
minutes to each building, and at the end of the 
school day, 30 schools in two sections of the city 
had been visited. The next scheduled visit of 
the board was October 18, when the board com- 
pleted the remainder of the schools. 

In the opinion of the board, the personal 
visitation of the schools has proved of value both 
to the board and to the schools. The first-hand 
information gained, and the personal contacts 
and acquaintances made, serve to remove 
possible misunderstandings, and to enable the 
board to act more intelligently regarding matters 
which come before them. 


The entire teaching staff of the public schools 
of Lewiston, Idaho, has been organized into special 
committees, which will undertake an internal sur- 


vey of the school system. Among the problems 
which will be taken up are textbooks, libraries, 


health, attendance, classification of pupils, care of 
the buildings and grounds, ete. 

A teachers’ club has been formed. The first meet- 
ing took the form of a banquet, with a program 
of speeches, toasts, and music. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR THE CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND’S PROJECTED SCHOOL 
HEADQUARTERS 

Kxeavation for a new $2,000,000 school-head- 
quarters building in Cleveland, Ohio, is expected 
to start early next spring. A bond issue for the 
building was approved by the voters at the 
November election in 1928. 

The building, designed by Walker & Weeks, 
Cleveland architects, will be part of the Cleve- 
land Mall, or civie-center group, in the down- 
town area. It will face the Mall, which is to be 
a large landscaped area, covering approximately 
four city blocks. 

The proposed building will conform archi- 
tecturally and in cornice line with structures 
already erected on the Mall, which inelude the 
federal building, public library, new court house, 
public auditorium, and city hall. When eom- 
pleted, the Mall will represent a civie investment 
in lands and buildings of approximately $100,- 
000,000, 

School headquarters, the architects’ front 
elevation of which, facing the Mall, is reproduced 
here, is to be a long, narrow building, extending 
almost an entire city block north and south from 
Rockwell avenue to St. Clair avenue. It will be 
six stories high. Since the structure is to be 
used for office purposes, the architects have 
achieved a compromise between the monumental 
and the utilitarian. 

The rear, or East Sixth street, elevation of 
the building is quite as striking as the Mall 
frontage. Three bays are contemplated which, 
if future necessity requires, can be extended 
either horizontally or vertically as “set-back” 
towers. For the present, headquarters offices will 
preempt the first five floors, The sixth floor is 
reserved for expansion. 

Bids will be taken on a basement garage to 
accommodate 112 automobiles. An auditorium 
to seat 400, for the accommodation of principals’ 
and staff meetings, is included in the building 
plans. Since the public auditorium, with almost 
unlimited seating accommodations, is just across 
the street, its resources can be drawn upon for 
teachers’ meetings and other large gatherings. 


THE CAMPBELL OPEN-WINDOW SCHOOL 
FOR DELICATE CHILDREN 

The open-window room in the Campbell 
School, LaSalle, Ill., established last Septem- 
ber, is intended for the benefit of delicate and 
undernourished children. The children enrolled 
in the room have been selected from among the 
pupils of the first six grades by Dr. Ailes and 





Walker and Weeks, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 
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the nurses of the hygienic institute, and all of 
them are free from any communicable disease. 
A total of seventeen children are accommodated 
in this special room, the majority of whom 
come from very good homes. 

The classroom is conducted similar to a rural 
school, with all the grades, except the seventh 
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and eighth. All the children eat their noon 

lunch at the school and take the rest period of 

one hour after lunch. Each child drinks one- 

half pint of milk during the morning and after- 

noon periods. The teacher in her regular work 

emphasizes the health phase. The nurse visits 
(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Milwaukee Beautifies Its School Buildings 


A. G. Pelikan, Supervisor of Art, Milwaukee Public Schools 








“THE AGE OF FUN” 


by Francesco Spicuzza 


“COURT HOUSE SQUARE” 
by Gerrit V. Sinclair 


The elementary and high schools of the city 
of Milwaukee enjoy the benefit of a travel- 
ing collection of paintings by Wisconsin 
artists. The black and white illustrations 
on this page give only a very faint notion 
of the life and color of five of the 
group of nearly 50 paintings which 
the schools now own. The collection 
is added to each year, following the 
annual display of the Wisconsin 
Artists’ Association. The paint- 
ings are the gift of the “Mil- 
waukee Journal” as a contri- 
bution to the educational ad- 
vancementof the community. 
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“MAIN FISHING BOATS” “WINTER IN VILLAGE” 
by Charles Ebert . by Gustave Moeller 
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Stimulating the Growth of Teachers in Service 


Walter R. Hepner, Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, California 


As superintendents, our interest in the im- 
provement of teachers in service is motivated by 
our desire to improve the teaching proeess which 
takes place in the classroom. The work along this 
line is, therefore, primarily concerned with 
supervision. For, if teachers improve, the net 
result will be better instruction. Therefore, the 
superintendent’s work in this field is directed 
chiefly toward the creation of a phyiscal and 
spiritual environment, in which both teachers 
and children ean have freedom for growth. Con- 
sequently, it seems pertinent to direct our atten- 
tion to present methods of supervision. 

Marked Evidence of Supervisory Technique 

Most of us will agree that one of the first steps 
in the development of a desirable classroom en- 
vironment is to eliminate the dictatorial ele- 
ments which seem to have crept into our super- 
visory process in the days of the scissors-and- 
paste-pot curriculum with its peremptory set- 
ting. In those former days the path was laid out, 
the hurdles were set, and the superintendent 
cracked the whip! Principals and supervisors 
were ordered to proceed as per instructions, and 
the whip was again used upon those whose slow- 
ness, or failure, or creative energy suggested a 
change in speed or direction. 

But, we are learning, even as the salesman, 
that suecess comes not from “high-poweredness” 
characterized by too much directness and too 
much concentration upon our will and our de- 
sired purpose, but rather, that it comes by estab- 
lishing a rapport, a mutual interest, and by 
introducing a seductive suggestion of need, to- 
gether with the presentation of an article that 
will satisfy the need. Our attack now is more 
leong-ranged, slantwise, and subtle, not so frontal 
or obtuse as to provoke unnecessary opposition 
or resistance, 

The seene has thus shifted from the authorita- 
tive and mandatory relationships with the result- 
ant gap between “superintendent-idea” and 
“teacher-idea” to the rapport relationships char- 
acterized by such phrases as “our system,” “our 
philosophy,” “our curriculum,” and our meth- 
ods,” sincerely and frequently used by adminis- 
trator and teacher alike. 

The “we-spirit” between administrator and 
teacher releases creative energy and paves the 
way for an expanding vision and philosophy. The 
channels are open for suggestion and direction. 
The teacher grows, the administrator grows, and 
classroom instruction improves. As an adminis- 
trator no matter how learned I may be, I alone 
cannot succeed. But with the teacher — we can! 

Substitute Expectancy for Dictation 

In our supervisory relationships with teachers 
we are gradually learning that to obtain the best 
results we must apply the same laws of learning 
as the good teacher applies every day in the 
classroom in her work with her pupils. She form- 
ulates in her own mind definite and realizable 
objectives. Then she manipulates the situation 
in order to get planned-for responses. She does 
not drive to get them. Rather she sets expect- 
ancy, And desired results are achieved. For it is 
a fundamental principle of human behavior that 
we strive to live up to what people in whom we 
have confidence expect of us. 

It is an implied compliment to learn that those 
With prestige feel that we will do certain worthy 
and desired things. And we like to be compli- 
mented! Such faith releases creative energy. 
We strive to please, and more! Progress secured 
in this way in the long run is faster and more 
enduring than if sought by means of more direct 
and authoritative methods. 

This method as applied to the superintendent’s 
effort to improve teachers in service implies that 
the wires are clear for this expectancy to be 
coniimunieated to teachers. The situation must 


be set in order to get the planned-for response, 
just as the teacher must create the situation in 
order to get her hoped-for result. The teacher’s 
technique for creating this favorable medium is 
essentially based on her personal contact and 
relationships with her pupils. For superintend- 
ents in larger cities this type of relationship is 
difficult, but not impossible. Many devices are 
used successfully some in one system, and others 
elsewhere. Only a few of them can be mentioned 
here. 
Policies That Are Sound 

In the first place, all policies which affect the 
teacher must be sound not only from the admin- 
istrator’s point of view, but sound and fair from 
the teacher’s vantage point. She must understand 
them. She must think of them as personally val- 
uable to her. If she has had an opportunity to 
assist in formulating them or if she feels that 
she is free to make suggestions to modify them, 
directly to the superintendent in person, or to 
him through a teachers’ eouncil, and that her 
assistance is both welcomed and appreciated, the 
chances are most excellent that she will adopt 
them as her own. She will become a sales agent 
for them. The gap between the superintendent 
and the teacher is bridged. 

And if the superintendent can keep an open- 
minded attitude on policies at all times, she will 
accept his decisions as necessities. She will feel 
their inherent fairness. In her there will develop 
a confidence in her superintendent. Consequent- 
ly the superintendent will enjoy the reputation 
of being broad-minded, open-minded, and fair. 
Thus the personal relationships are established 
for the flow of influence from superintendent to 
teacher. The teacher is ready for food from her 
superintendent which will nourish her and make 
her grow in usefulness while in service. 

Some superintendents make occasional visits 
to every classroom in their systems two or three 
times during the year. In larger cities these 
Visits are necessarily brief. It goes without say- 
ing that classroom visitation of this sort cannot 
be classified as supervisory in a technical sense. 
And to serve their purpose they dare not be made 
too inspectional. For to the superintendent’s 
visit there will soon be associated, more or less 
meritoriously, that atavistie term of that former 
day of authority and dominance 
tendent’s “snoopervisorial” visit ! 

The modern teacher now knows that few, if 
any, valid judgments concerning the quality of 
her work can be made by one who is virtually a 
stranger in terms of the daily program of the 
classroom, be he superintendent, supervisor, or 
layman. We have an awakened profession to 
thank for that! Our colleges and our professional 
literature have given the teacher not only in- 
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EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 

The effectiveness of motion-picture films as 
teaching aids may be judged by the under- 
lying philosophy upon which they are planned 
and produced. The film should be based upon 
a carefully prepared scenario. The scenario 
should be written by a practical classroom 
teacher of liberal training and successful ex- 
perience. The plan of a scenario and the sce- 
nario itself should be criticized by a group of 
supervisors and specialists in education and 
the scenario planned for the definite purpose 
of supplementing instruction of a particular 
topic. The subject presented should be within 
the intellectual grasp of the people who are 
to use or to study it. The material to be pre- 
sented in the film should be coordinated with 
the curriculum. In brief, the whole aim should 
be to present material rich in teaching value 
and adapted to the needs of the classroom. 

—Thomas E. Finegan. 
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formation, but also a new attitude toward the 
classroom visitor. 
Common Ground of Understanding 

But if the superintendent goes to the class- 
room frankly in the spirit of friendliness he will 
be understood and again the teacher and the 
superintendent will be on the common ground of 
mutual sympathy and human understanding. In- 
cidentally, the superintendent gains an “over- 
view” of the classroom activities. He acquires 
certain insights, and by virtue of the experiences 
secured, he is better able to understand some of 
the problems of those who are closer to the 
frontier than he is. This understanding will be 
consciously and unconsciously reflected by him 
in his attitudes and in his policies, and happily, 
it will be sensed by the teacher. Thus the desired 
personal relationships are established. 

Under the conditions created by personal rela- 
tionships, vision, ideals, and ideas flow freely 
and naturally from one person to another. The 
stage for the teacher’s growth in service has 
been set. 


Develop Definite Means of Communication 
Our efforts to improve teachers in service will 


be commensurate with our techniques for com- 
municating our vision to those whom we pre- 
sume to improve. Our own vision is founded 
upon our philosophy of life, our growing under- 
standing of the world in which we live, and our 
ability to see the relationship of the specific idea, 
technique, or fact to the broader aspect of hu- 
man living or to the professional goals for which 
we are striving. 

This calls for a broad background of knowl- 
edge and experience. It demands a continuous 
practice of study, exploration, and reflection—in | 
a word, scholarship. We much keep ourselves in 
the learning and sharing attitude if we would 
have those whom we attempt to lead to study, 
learn, have vision, and grow. 

With the situation set for the favorable recep- 
tion of philosophy and ideas it is the superin- 
tendent’s responsibility to use definite means for 
their transmissal. 

First of all, there are two current practices 
which all of us use, namely, the general teachers’ 
meeting, at which the superintendent speaks, 
and the carefully selected and arranged institute. 
The present marked tendency to pivvide pro- 
grams strongly tinged with the inspirational 
element bespeaks our effort to encourage the 
spread of philosophy and vision to the teacher. 

A second device that could be more extensively 
and profitably used is the superintendent’s mes- 
sage. This is issued weekly by some administra- 
tors in bulletin form and is placed in the hands 
of every teacher. In his messages the superin- 
tendent one week may discuss theory, in another 
he may present his views on discipline, and so on. 

3v following this rather exacting procedure 
after rapport with teachers has been established 
through personal relationships, he has a most 
effective instruntent for communicating his ideas 
and for stimulating the professional growth of 
members of his staff. 

Well-Trained Group of Supervisors 

Neither the professional meeting, nor the 
weekly bulletin, can compare in effectiveness 
with a well-trained group of supervisors. Natur- 
ally, the supervisors constitute the superintend- 
ent’s most effective means of communication 
with his teachers. For, in any truly cooperative, 
democratic system, supervisors are neither en- 
foreers of the course of study, nor are they 
teacher raters. Rather they are guides and in- 
spirers. There is no substitute for these liaison 
officers in a school system. 

Such persons, if properly selected, have schol 
arly habits. They possess extended, detailed, and 
up-to-date information in their special fields, in- 
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formation made real through a full appreciation 
of its relationships with other fields of human 
thinking and endeavor and with other phases of 
the teaching process. And last, and most impor- 
tant, they have that indispensable personality 
commonly konwn as sympathetic, warm, and 
human. Supervisors of this sort constitute the 
guperintendent’s chain of service stations where 
teachers, principals, and superintendent, too, re- 
ceive fuel and the other materials which are 
essential to professional life and growth. - 

A fourth device, one urged by many adminis- 
trators, is attendance at summer sessions and 
university extension courses. However, to be 
most effective, superintendents must avoid too 
much stress upon objective devices for encour- 
aging growth. We find ourselves at times meas- 
uring professional growth by credits accumu- 
lated by jumping successfully the hurdles of 
extension and summer courses. 

We are reminded that, thus far, research 
studies have failed to report correlations that are 
either significant or conclusive between units of 
credit secured and improvement 1n teaching 
efficiency. The causes of this condition have as 
vet not been satisfactorily explained. ‘Yet with 
our feeling of need for growth we seized upon 
the method of awarding bonuses for courses 
taken and of making training a function of sal- 
ary schedules. These procedures we shall prob- 
ably continue to follow to some extent, but our 
fullest contribution to the teacher’s growth is 
not made in this way. Certainly other devices 
are necessary. 

Like Principal Like Teacher 
The building principal is a strong link in the 
chain of communication. In fact, much of our 
work in this teacher-improvement endeavor we 


must secure through the building principal. \ fe 
have often said “Like teacher like pupil.” W e 
can further add — “Like principal like teacher. 

If principals are growing, it is almost safe to 
conelude that teachers are growing. Superin- 
tendents, by their example and leadership, and 
by their definite counsel and guidance can assist 
the principal in becoming a more important fac- 
tor in the teacher’s growth. The constant associa- 
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tion of principal and teacher in the solution of 
problems of control, of curriculum, and of meth- 
od is at the very basis of teacher improvement. 
Naturally the superintendent can be of assist- 
ance here. In the San Diego public schools, for 
example, among other procedures, we have or- 
ganized our principals into groups for profes- 
sional study. In the first place all principals, 
supervisors, and vice-principals are organized 
into one group. The various divisions of this 
report present to use both a most progressive 
point of view and discriminating material upon 
many of the different phases of education. Our 
plan ealls for the reporting of a particular unit 
of this material by the person best qualified to 
handle it. The reporter supplements the report 
with a statement of our own work in this field. 
Following the report comes discussion, evalua- 
tion, suggestion, and criticism by the members 
of the group. The idea underlying this project 
is to provide the opportunity for acquiring per- 
spective, vision, and possibilities for correlation 
of our many educational activities, and improve- 
ment. Growth and vision should follow. 

This larger group is divided first into threé 
main subdivisions —the secondary principals’ 
council, the elementary principals’ council, and 
the council of supervisors and directors. The 
elementary principals are further organized into 
four sections on the basis of school enrollments. 
Each group has a program committee whose 
responsibility it is to develop a program for the 
year adapted to the needs of the group. The pro- 
grams are developed in cooperation with the 
members of the group and with the superintend- 
ent concerned. Thus the principals meet in mu- 
tual interest groups. They have a definite pro- 
gram. The seminar technique is employed. And 
the superintendent is in a natural position to 
multiply his helpfulness to the members of his 
staff. 

To recapitulate briefly, one of the superin- 
tendent’s most important functions is to create 
the favorable media in which teachers will grow 
during service. His work is best done if he ex- 
tends his scholarship and keeps open the portals 
of his own vision. And then by establishing pro- 
fessional rapport through the soundness, fair- 
ness, and democracy of his policies, and by per- 
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He was graduated from Bates College in 1910, with 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts. After graduation, he 
was employed in a commercial office for a time. Later 
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ating the property of several water companies about to 
be taken over by the city. He was employed by the city 
water department for a number of years, but later 
resigned to accept a position on the staff of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank, of which he is now vice- 
president. 





sonal contact with his staff in general meetings, 


in group meetings with his principals and his 
supervisors, the ideas which he wishes to be ac- 
cepted are readily and easily communicated by 
the many devices ready to his hand. And they 
will be welcomed and find fruition in the system 
over which he supervises. Thus he eliminates 
archaic authoritarianism, and develops a “we- 
feeling” between administrator and teacher. And 
thus he serves as leader and inspirer, friend and 
fellow worker. The situation for the planned- 
for response has been created, and growth in 
service is assured, 


The Relationship of the Superintendent 
and Principal 


Since the welfare of the schools, and the suc- 
cess of both the principal and superintendent in 
the community, depends upon the friendly rela- 
tion and cooperation, and a proper understand- 
ing of the authority and responsibility of each, 
both of these officials should have a definite un- 
derstanding of the duties and relations of each. 
With this idea in mind, Mr. C. E. Collett, of 
Lexington, Nebr., in an address before the super- 
intendents’ section of the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, outlined the duties of the school 
principal and superintendent. Mr. Collett spoke 
in part, as follows: 

“The duties of a principal may be classified 
under four general heads; namely, organization, 
administration, supervision, and social. The 
present paper limits itself to the first three of 
these studies. The duties and responsibility of 
the principal varies with the size of the school. 
In the smaller schools of the type discussed, the 
superintendent performs a good deal of the work 
assigned to the principal of the larger school. 

“Tt is true that the principal should have more 
of the responsibility connected with the man- 
agement and discipline of the school, but his 
relation and position in the school should be 
the same as that of any teacher on the staff 
when it comes to final authority and the making 
of decisions in policy. 


“The superintendent and the principal should 
be colleagues. If the principal is to exercise 
many of the duties and to assume the responsi- 
bility for administrative and supervisory duties 
in the school, he must be more than a rubber- 
stamp official. He should be given credit for the 
things he does, since he assumes the responsibil- 
ity for the success or failure of the school. 

“Tf differences exist in the management of the 
school, they should be discussed in a fair and 
friendly way. The principal should submit to 
his superior officer, if he cannot convince him 
of the worth of his plan or judgment. If there 
is a disagreement on policies or performance of 
work, they should not become common knowl- 
edge in the faculty or the community. 

“Since the welfare of the school and the suc- 
cess of the superintendent or principal depends 
upon the friendly relation and cooperation, and 
the proper understanding of the authority and 
responsibility of each, both of these officials 

should have a definite understanding at the be- 
ginning of their work as to the limits of each 
one’s work. In the small school, an aggressive 
principal may become offensive or a_ trouble 
maker. On the other hand, the superintendent in 
a smaller school should delegate 
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Progress of Hearing Tests in American Schools 


In 1919, when the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing was 
organized, very few schools in this country were 
making systematic tests of the hearing of school 
children. Now there are more than 100 cities 
making such systematic hearing tests. The 
various health organizations have always real- 
ized the need of such tests, but it was not until 
the Federation made an intensive effort to solve 
this problem, that suitable equipment was made 
available for testing large groups of children 
at a rate which is practicable. 

In 1926, Dr. Fowler and I presented a paper 
before the American Medical Association en- 
titled “Three Million Deafened School Children 
—Their Detection and Treatment.” We have 
received some criticism from a few of the more 
conservative health workers for using such an 
extravagant title. It is evident that we chose 
it partly for propaganda purposes, for which it 
has served very well, since it has stimulated 
considerable interest in this problem among 
school officials, and stirred some of them into 
auction toward taking care of the deafened child 
in the schoalroom. 


Differentiation in Hearing 

It is obvious that there is no definite differen- 
tiation between the deafened and those of nor- 
mal hearing, since there are degrees of deafness 
from normal to totally deaf. The number that 
falls into the deafened class then depends en- 
tirely upon the hearing limit set for differentiat- 
ing between the normal and abnormal hearing. 
Such a limit is necessarily arbitrary and can be 
ultimately fixed only by practical experience. 
While gaining this experience a tentative limit 
must be set. In terms of the new hearing units, 
this limit has been set at six sensation units. 
The following will illustrate the meaning of this 
limit. Suppose a group of persons of varying 
degrees of acuity of hearing are placed in an 
open field in which there is no noise. If a sound 
source is brought toward them, those having 
normal hearing will perceive it when it gets to 
a certain distance, D. A person having a hearing 
loss of six SU would then hear the sound when 
the source is brought up to a distance of 1% D. 
Those who would not hear until the source is 
brought closer than would be considered in the 
deafened class, These relations are true only 
when the source of sound and the listeners are 
in a perfectly quiet place and where there are 
no reflecting walls. Such an ideal place can- 
not be found, and approximations to it can 
only be found in some of the larger experimental 
laboratories. In most schoolrooms, the noise is 
sufficient to cause a deafening effect of 15 or 20 
SU and serious reflections occur from any open 
source, Consequently, in such a room any deaf- 
ness less than about 20 SU cannot be detected 
by direct speech tests or by any other open 
source of sound, and certainly would not be 
noticed by the teacher in her regular classwork. 

By means of the phonograph-audiometer, the 
instrument developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories at the request of the. American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, hearing losses as small as 6 SU ean 
be detected if the room is fairly quiet, for with 
this instrument the sound is delivered directly 
to the ear by a telephone receiver, By placing 
the receiver tightly over the ear the noise is 
reduced 15 or 20 SU. The reduction of noise 
reaching the ear depends upon how tightly the 
recciver fits. For this reason special attention 
Should be given to adjusting the receivers on the 
childrens ear’s and to finding a quiet room. 
However, it is evident that with such an instru- 


. ‘A paper read before the joint session of the Amer- 
lean Public Health Association and the American Asso- 
Clation of School Physicians at Minneapolis, Minn., 
October 1, 1929. 
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ment reflections from the room do not com- 
plicate the results. With this instrument 40 
children can be tested at one time. Probably 
most of you are familiar with it, but for those 
who are not I will briefly describe it. 

The “phono-audiometer,” as it is called, is 
a phonograph to which has been added telephone 
equipment. The record generates an electrical 
counterpart of the sound, and this is reproduced 
by as many as 40 telephone receivers distributed 
throughout the classroom. The speech sounds 
are thus heard by each child in only one ear 
at a time, so that the ears may be tested 
separately. In the record used on the phono- 
graph, first a woman and then a man are reciting 
numbers in gradually decreasing loudness as 
though they were walking away from the listen- 
ers. The children under the test write the num- 
bers they hear on a prepared record sheet, which 
can be corrected and the child’s hearing thus 
graded. The audiometer has been calibrated by 
testing a large number of children having 
normal hearing. The reproduced numbers 
decrease in three SU steps until the sound has 
been attenuated thirty SU. The intensities of 
the sound reaching the ear by means of this 
instrument are equivalent to those which would 
be obtained when a person speaks with the 
average intensity, first at a distance of 40 feet 
from the listener and then walking away to a 
distance of 1,200 feet, assuming, as mentioned 
above, that the speaker and listener are in a 
quiet place. 

Quiet Room Necessary for Testing 

It is estimated that approximately one million 
children have now been tested with this instru- 
ment, and the results indicate that our first 
estimate was not very far wrong, although some- 
what too high if we use the limit mentioned 
above. In some instances, however, a much 
larger percentage of hard-of-hearing children 
were found than would be expected. I am con- 
vinced that in most all of these cases it was 
principally due to testing in a noisy place. It is 
evident from what has been said that, when the 
noise is sufficient to cause a deafening of more 
than fifteen SU, the tests will indicate how well 
the receivers are adjusted on the children’s ears 
rather than the degree of deafness which each 
one has. I fear that in too many cases the 
results do not indicate at all the children who 
are hard of hearing, except those who are very 
hard of hearing. Although considerable stress 
has been placed upon this point, it is still not 
appreciated as it should be by those who are 
making the tests. Those making the tests fre- 
quently complain, however, that they cannot find 
a quiet place to make the tests. If a quiet room 
cannot be found it is useless to make the test. 
As a matter of fact it is worse than useless, be- 
cause it carries a wrong impression. When the 
children are sent to an otologist after such tests 
for an examination and he finds that they are 
not hard of hearing, it puts the audiometer in 
disrepute and discourages those trying to intro- 
duce such tests. 

A questionnaire was sent to the various users 
of the audiometer throughout the country, and 
it may be interesting to summarize their experi- 
ence regarding the difficulty of obtaining a quiet 
place for making the test. Some suggested cover- 
ing the ear not being tested. This might assist 
in preventing the child’s attention being diverted 
momentarily, but we know that the amount of 
noise, usually encountered in a_ schoolroom, 
which goes into the ear not being used in the 
test will not reduce the ability to hear in the 
opposite ear. It is noise which leaks under the 
receiver and gets into the ear being tested which 
sauses the trouble, so any auxiliary apparatus 
used to cover the free ear will produce little help. 
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Some of those making the tests tried to. locate 
the testing headquarters on the top floor of the 
school building. In this way the overhead noises 
are eliminated and the loudness of street noise 
reduced. In addition to selecting the most quiet 
place in the school, it is necessary in many cases 
to suspend noisy school activities while the tests 
are being made. In some schools this means the 
suspension of kindergarten, gymnasium, play- 
ground, and music-room exercises. In one city, 
they are considering building a soundproof 
laboratory at a central place, to which all the 
children will be taken by means of a bus. This 
would be an ideal way to make the test, but in 
most school districts I think it will be im- 
practical. Let me repeat again that, unless a 
quiet place can be obtained, it is useless to make 
the tests by any method which has yet been 
developed. 
Maintenance of Testing Apparatus 

Another matter which has not received suff- 
cient attention is the proper maintenance of the 
testing apparatus. To keep the telephone receiv- 
ers in good condition the caps should be loosened 
and then tightened every morning before be- 
ginning the tests for the day. Especially is this 
true in the winter time, when the receiver will 
be subjected to large temperature changes. This 
change in temperature may produce a change 
in the efficiency of the telephone receiver which 
may be immediately rectified by the above 
procedure. It is a good plan to have a supply of 
receiver diaphragms on hand so that when a 
child dents a diaphragm by poking his pencil 
into it or by dropping the receiver, or by any 
other means, a replacement can be made im- 
mediately. At least once a month the receivers 
should be tested by a listening test, which is 
made as follows: A phonograph record which can 
be supplied upon request produces a complex 
tone at constant intensity. By using this record 
the sound from any two receivers can be directly 
compared by listening. If there is an obvious 
difference in intensity the receiver should be 
investigated. If changing the diaphragm does 
not rectify the trouble it should be shipped back 
to the suppliers for repair. 

Variations in Results of Tests 

The results of hearing tests indicate that, if 
a large group of school children are tested, from 
4 to 8 per cent of the children will fall into the 
deafened class when the limit of six SU is used. 
If a greater number than this is found one 
should be very critical first of the noise condi- 
tions under which he is testing, and second, 
of the apparatus being used. Of course, these 
figures hold only for large groups. From fewer 
tests the following tentative conclusions have 
been drawn. If the same group is_ tested 
periodically each year the same children will 
not fall into the deafened class. About one third 
only will be the same children; one third will 
be children whose hearing will fluctuate be- 
tween the normal and the deafened class; and 
one third will be those who fall into the deaf- 
ened class but once. These variations are due 
to two causes, variations in the hearing ability 
of the children at different times, and variations 
in the apparatus and observational errors in 
making the tests. It is difficult to separate these 
two causes, but I am convinced that when the 
tests are carefully done, a large part of the 
variations are actually variations in the hearing. 
The fact that such variations exist indicate the 
need of periodic tests. It is the first two groups 
that need serious attention. 

To show the variation of hearing in children, 
I shall present these five charts, which show 
the results of careful audiometer tests made in 
our laboratories in a soundproof booth on a 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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ENLISTING DESIRABLE SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBERSHIPS 


When the time arrives during which the com- 
munity must give thought to the election of a 
board of education there is more or less doubt 
and uncertainty as to who wants to become a 
candidate and who ought to become a candidate. 
The fitness and availability of this or that 
citizen may or may not be clear. Certain it is 
that the most capable are least likely to enter 
the race, more specially if the same promises 
to become spirited.and acrimonious. On the 
other hand, the less-desirable candidate is 
usually on the scene. 

In the preliminary stages of a school-board 
campaign someone must exercise an impartial 
judgment as to who should be urged, if urging 
be necessary, to become a candidate. Character, 
fitness, and prestige must guide. All men owe 
something to the community, and the man or 
woman eminently fitted by virtue of mental 
attributes and experience in the affairs of life 
to assume an important public task, must not 
shrink in the face of a campaign. 

At any rate, while it is necessary to en- 
courage the desirable citizen to make the run, 
it is equally important that the undesirable be 
discouraged from entering. The editor of the 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Star this 
phase of school campaigns, says: 

“In view of this fact it will behoove the un- 
knowns to save themselves time, trouble, and 
chagrin and stay out of the race entirely. In 
fact, a person who has some political ambitions, 
but who knows that he hasn’t any chance what- 
ever in the school-board race, will be performing 
a patriotic and civie service by refraining from 
entering the campaign and thus helping to keep 
the ballot short. 

“To be beaten in any sort of election is not 
a pleasant experience, for the reason that once 
in a race the candidate begins to suffer from 
autohypnosis, and soon has himself kidded into 
believing that he cannot possibly lose. Therefore, 
in entering the lists for school-board member- 
ships, it will be well for every person, no matter 
how sincere or honest in his views and motives, 
first to stop a moment and consider just what 
chance he has against this prominent citizen or 
that prominent citizen who has agreed to run 
for a place on the board.” 

Here the editor draws the line between the 
unknown citizen, and the so-called prominent 
citizen. This not altogether a 
tenable one. A better distinction would be to 
merely draw a line between the known and un- 
known, or better still, to distinguish between 
known merits and unknown demerits. 

The citizens who had shunned the limelight 
of promience may possess in a high degree the 
qualifications for public service. His merits must 
be known, however, in order that a vote may 
be cast for him. But outstanding prominence 


discussing 


distinction is 


alone cannot become the determining factor un- 
less that prominence has hitherto expressed an 
active concern in community progress. 
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In the creation of a board of education it is 
well to remember that the democratic spirit, 
upon which the institutions of the nation are 
founded, must be recognized. This means that 
even the citizen in the humbler walks of life 
may be elevated to participation in the public 
service, provided he is morally and intellectually 
competent to perform the duties that must be 
exacted. 


THE MODERN TREND IN SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


The several state legislatures are engaged an- 
nually or biennially in considering new school 
laws and in amending old ones. The constant 
growth in the school population and the expan- 
sion of the school activities require from time to 
time adjustments and readjustments in the laws 
governing the machinery of popular education. 

During the period of 1926-28 approximately 
1,200 educational aets of general application 
passed through the several legislatures. So re- 
ports the Office of Education of the Interior De- 
partment. The outstanding feature of this legis- 
lation is that it reveals the tendency to base new 
laws upon conclusions reached through the em- 
ployment of educational surveys. 

That is sound. The educator is thus equipped 
with facts and figures and may argue his ease 
before a legislative body wth the assurance that 
he is on the right track. 

During the period above cited, several legisla- 
tures have engaged in revisions and codification 
of the school codes of their states. They have 
clarified involved statues, and have rendered 
them more accessible to those called upon to con- 
sult them. 

The question of school finance has concerned 
nearly all states. Here it has not only been the 
effort to secure adequate state funds in order to 
relieve distress in the weaker districts, but also 
to agree upon an equitable plan for the distribu- 
tion of school support. The increase in the rate 
of taxation has caused much debate and some 
vigorous opposition. But the fact that the public 
demands more of the schools than it ever has 
before has also enabled a more generous school 
support. 

One of the innovations in the field of school 
administration, which has engaged the attention 
of several state legislatures, related to the matter 
of units of control. The measures dealing with 
the subject have sought to weld the district sys- 
tem into a county unit upon the argument that 
the larger unit will bring the integral parts un- 
der better contro] and result in e¢reater efficiency. 

Here the report of the Office of Edueation 
states that “As compared with other govern- 
mental or civil units, the county entered the 
business of administering public education some- 
what late. In general, the community unit, town- 
ship or district, was the first in the field, but 
since the beginning of the present century the 
county has rapidly attained an imnortant place 
in public education. There is a decided trend 
toward placing greater responsibility uron the 
county as a unit in educational affairs. The en- 
hanced importance of the county is the result of 
the assumption of responsibilities formerly exer- 
cised by the district rather than those exercised 
by the state.” 

The merits of the change from the district to 
the exunty unit of school government cannot be 
seriously questioned. And yet it has been found 
that the change wherever proposed has met with 
resistance which, in instances, was strong enough 
to defeat legislation providing for the change. 
The rural-school trustee does not care to relin- 
ouish his control of the school of his district. He 
holds to the thought that the school is the imme- 
diate concern of a taxnayving constituency. 

On the whole, it mav he said that the tendenev 
to provide larger units in rural communities is 
manifest. It has resulted in the abandonment of 
the small schools, especially the one-teacher 


schools, and has led to larger school buildings. 
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The so-called consolidated school, with a course 
of study comparable to that of the urban school, 
and the introduction of pupil transportation, is 
constantly growing in popularity. 


HOW POLITICS MAY EMBARRASS 
A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


When the politician of any community is 
permitted to use the local school system for the 
furtherance of his private ends, there can be but 
one logical outcome. Trouble is invited. Humil- 
iation, chagrin, and seandal are sure to follow. 

The board of education of Chicago, which has 
permitted its school system to be drawn into the 
political turmoil of that city, provides the latest 
example of the embarrassments that may follow 
a procedure of that kind. 

During the last municipal campaign, Mayor 
William Hale Thompson, then a candidate for 
reelection, charged William McAndrew, superin- 
tendent of schools, with being in league with 
King George of England, with promoting Brit- 
ish propaganda in the schools, and with being 
an all-around renegade to the cause of Amer- 
ican institutions. The removal of McAndrew 
became a leading issue in the campaign. Thomp- 
son was reelected and his appointees on the 
board of education carried out the 
promises. McAndrew was removed. 

Now comes the aftermath. It was charged dur- 
ing the campaign that Muzzey’s “American His- 
tory” used in the Chicago schools, was badly 
tainted by the British virus. Former Congress- 
man John G. Gorman was chosen as the au- 
thority to examine all school histories and to 
tell the world all about them. He responded un- 
tlinchingly, and rendered a verdict that proved 
a crushing blow to Muzzey’s history and Me- 
Andrew’s status as an educator. 

Since then the author, Dr. David Saville 
Muzzey, has gone to the courts and compelled 
the accusers to prove their case. Then Gorman 
wilted, admitting that he had not examined the 
textbooks thoroughly, and submitted a retrac- 
tion and apology. The suit was withdrawn. He 
also admitted that the removal of MeAndrew 
was “a blot upon the edueational reputation of 
Chicago.” 


‘amMpaign 


And so the conspiracy came to a humiliating 
ending — humiliating to the members of the 
board of education who responded to the dictates 
of a political boss — producing the one out- 
standing lesson, namely, that there must be a 
total separation between the school interests and 
the political manipulation of an unserupulous 
city administration. 

Someone has now risen to the thought that 
an apology ought to go to Dr. William Me- 
Andrew. Well, the apology would not reinstate 
him in his former position, nor restore confidence 
in the men that dismissed him. There is, how- 
ever, some virtue in admitting an error, and 
expressing some form of regret over the trouble 
that has unnecessarily been caused. 


IS THERE SPORTSMANSHIP IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION? 


Tt would seem that in the range of school 
administration, with its prosaic deliberations 
and matter-of-fact turns and conclusions, there 
ean be no situations which involve the element 
of sportsmanship. The come and go of things in 
a school system have ‘nothing of the dramatic 
dash and enthusiasm which attend the exercise 
of physical skill and spirit of contest cultivated 
thereby. 

And yet, there are situations which put to the 
test of the sportsmanship of the board of edu 
‘ation member, individual and collective. That 
test comes particularly into play when the 
transition period of one administration to an- 
other is in progress, when one member ends his 
term and another begins, and when the retire- 
inent of an old and the entrance of a new board 
of education is in progress. 

There is customarily exercised a certain 
courtesy which a retiring board of education 
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extends to an incoming board of education. 
Loose ends are gathered in and a clean slate is 
provided by the outgoing body. The new must 
not be given cause for criticizing the old. The 
transition from one to the other implies an 
‘attitude which spells good will and an attitude 
of helpfulness to the new administration. The 
retiring member is sometimes subject to a sense 
of relief and satisfaction in being able to relin- 
quish the burden of official responsibility. But 
there is the other type of retiring member who 
is filled with regrets and sometimes actuated by 
a feeling of resentment. He may have been 
defeated in a spirited school-election contest; 
unfair campaign methods may have been em- 
ployed, and inferior candidates may have been 
chosen to succeed him. All these things do 
happen. 

There are instances on record, and they come 
to the surface quite frequently, where a retiring 
board of education in a spirit of resentment 
seeks to tie the hands of an incoming board in 
the matter of contractual relations. The super- 
intendent of schools who has heretofore been 
elected for one year is given a three- or five-year 
term on the eve of the old board’s existence. A 
pending building contract which might well be 
left to the discretion of the incoming board is 
suddenly closed, teachers, whose professional 
ability is questioned, are reappointed, ete. 

It follows, in the nature of things, that a 
retiring board of education should clean up its 
own odds and ends. Nothing should be left for 
the disposition of the incoming board which 
properly comes within the province of the old. 
The slate should be as clean as possible. 

But a retiring body cannot consistently tie the 
hands of the succeeding one in matters which 
logically belong to the new administration. In 
the transition from one administration to an- 
other it does not always follow that all the old 
members retire, or that the succeeding adminis- 
tration consists entirely of new members. There 
are usually a set of holdover members who are 
entirely familiar with the plans and projects in 
hand and with the needs of the future. The 
continuity of administrative service is thus 
conserved. 

The exercise of common courtesy, or true 
sportmanship if you will, demands a due rec- 
ognition on the part of the one of the preroga- 
tives and rights of the other. It requires a real 
sportsmanship to accept defeat gracefully, and 
to assume a courteous and helpful attitude to- 
ward a successor. The high purpose of the 
publie school system, rather than personal con- 
siderations, must animate the board of education 
member whether he be at the beginning or at 
the close of his term of office. 


MAJORITY FACTIONS IN SCHOOL-BOARD 
DELIBERATION 


The history of legislative bodies notes that 
there is a fixed custom to divide themselves into 
majority and minority groups in accordance 
with the political affiliations of the members. 
When such groups rival with each other in 
rendering valuable service to their constituency 
always keyed upon broad patriotic lines, the 
party system is fully justified. Where the ten- 
dency is to place party prestige above the gen- 
eral public welfare the system becomes vicious 
and intolerable. 

There are boards of education in the United 
States, many of them, that are chosen and 
organized upon ‘partisan lines. Some of these 
proceed upon the thought that distinctive service 
makes for party prestige, while others permit 
their party zeal to overshadow their concern for 
the real task in hand. Still others, and fortu- 
nately they constitute the larger fraction, ignore 
party considerations and work in a joint and 
harmonious fashion for the welfare of the school 
system in their charge. 

The evil which crops to the surface here and 
there is where board-of-education members have 
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intrenched themselves into majority factions 
and have shaped policies and projects in the light 
of individual or group interest. Such tactics have 
invariably led to bitter antagonisms and in in- 
stances to scandal. A false notion of loyalty and 
sportsmanship has prompted a member to pull 
with member friends, and to oppose others upon 
personal grounds. Such a course blinds the 
member to the higher objectives to be sought. 


Where a group has been welded into a for- 
midable majority, it possesses the power to lord 
it over a helpless minority. The latter may, in 
a courageous way, stand for the right measure, 
but when it comes to a vote it meets with defeat. 
Resentment is engendered and retaliation is 
planned. Each faction becomes solidified, and 
wedged into a position from which it believes 
that it cannot honorably recede. 


The error proceeds from the belief that a 
member in the deliberations in which he 
engages may represent either a ward or district, 
a political party or group, or merely himself and 
his friends. He overlooks the fact that no matter 
what ward he hails from, or what political party 
elected him, he is the representative of the whole 
community and that he has but one interest to 
serve, and only one, and that is the mental, 
moral, and physical welfare of the child. 


SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS FINANCIALLY 
INTERESTED IN SCHOOL CONTRACTS 


There is perhaps no situation in the field of 
school administration which in the past has led 
to greater embarrassments than that which con- 
cerns itself with unlawful business transactions 
engaged in between members of boards of edu- 
cation and the school system. The latter are 
not permitted to become financially interested 
in any sales or contracts engaged in between 
themselves and the schools. The statutes of the 
several states provide against such transactions. 

One of the difficulties which has arisen has 
been in drawing the exact line between the law- 
ful and the unlawful. The intention of the 
statute is that a member of a board of edu- 
cation shall not profit by any transactions en- 
gaged between himself and the school system. 
But supposing he happens to be financially inter- 
ested in a business concern which regularly does 
business with the school system or those con- 
nected with the sdme. 


We have in mind here the citizen who is the 
president of a bank and at the same time a 
member of a board of education. His bank car- 
ries the deposits of the school system and those 
of many of the teachers. There is the man also 
who is a partner in a mercantile house and also 
a member of the school board. His firm has for 
years sold goods to the school system and to the 
teachers. The prestige of his office may stimulate 
these business relations which he has not partic- 
ularly sought. 


Then there is the physician who secures an 
added prestige by virtue of service on the board 
of education. Among his patients he numbers 
some teachers and pupils. The same applies to 
the lawyer who is a member of the board, Such 
connections bring both teachers and the parents 
of school children to his list of clients. 

There is, of course, a distinct difference in 
dealing directiy with the school system as such 
and the several persons identified with the same. 
But even so, the exact line as to the right and 
wrong is not always clear. 


At Iron River, Michigan, just such a case is 
presented. Harold Lindahl, a member of the 
board of education happens also to be the rep- 
resentative of the International Harvester Com- 
pany. The board recently bought a school bus 
from the company. A state statute forbids mem- 
bers of school boards to become financially inter- 
ested in dealings with the school system. A peti- 
tion for Lindahl’s removal from office has been 
filed with the Governor. Lindahl claims that he 
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does not receive a single cent out of the trans- 
action. 

In comment on the case the Iron Mountain 
News says: “The issue raised by Lindahl’s act 
is an old one, and one that it apears impossible 
to get finally settled, perhaps for the reason that 
literal enforcement of the law would work out 
disadvantageously to the public about as often 
as it would work out to its advantage. 


SHALL HIGH-SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
EXACT RENTAL CHARGES? 


The increase in the number of splendid high- 
school structures throughout the country and 
the introduction of spacious auditoriums has 
prompted considerations along the lines of their 
management and control. The use of the audi- 
torium has necessitated definite regulatory 
measures. 

The school administrators throughout the 
land are not as yet of one mind on all phases 
of the subject. There are those who throw the 
high-school auditorium wide open to the free use 
by the public for civic, patriotic, and social pur- 
poses. This promiscuous use of this utility has 
led to abuses and embarrassments. It has here 
become the question as to where to draw the 
line between inclusion and exclusion. 

But the tendency has been in the direction 
of regulatory measures and the exaction of 
rental charges. The equities of the situation 
have demanded definite rules. Thus, to begin 
with, all religious and political gatherings are 
barred. Lecturers who propose to discuss contro- 
versial subjects are excluded. A clear-cut line is 
drawn between functions which come within the 
province of the school and those which concern 
the general public. 

A rental charge is fixed which does not con- 
template a profit but aims to cover the cost of 
light, heat, and janitor service. The objection 
sometimes raised to any rental charge is based 
upon the idea that the auditorium belongs to 
the public and therefore should be at the service 
of the public free of all charges. 

The answer to the objection is that when the 
public is mentioned in connection with the use 
of a high-school auditorium, it merely means a 
group or fraction of the citizenship and not the 
entire public. There are many societies, clubs, 
and associations that maintain their own halls 
and meeting places. If all of them demanded the 
use of public auditoriums many more of such 
auditoriums would have to be provided. In 
justice therefore to a nonusing public, those who 
do use the public utility should at least cover 
the immediate expense connected with such use. 

In some communities the question has arisen 
as to the privileges to be enjoyed by school offi- 
cials at functions staged by outside groups in 
high-school auditoriums. Shall the  superin- 
tendent of schools and his staff, the president 
of the board of education and his associates 
enjoy free passes and reserved seats? 

It would seem that the common equities and 
courtesies which obtain elsewhere should govern 
here. The school officials and the general public 
stand here somewhat in the capacity of manager 
and patron, or in the relation of host and guest. 
The courtesy of extending privilege lies in the 
hands of those under whose auspices a function 
is given and who pay the rental charge. At any 
rate, the matter is too trifling, and inconsequen- 
tial to be dignified into given rules and reg- 
ulations. 

The place which the modern high school oc- 
cupies in the community, and the splendid 
utility afforded in a well-arranged auditorium, 
necessarily invites a definite understanding as 
to the use of the structure for other than strictly 
school purposes. The question of a free use or a 
rental charge must be determined. Likewise, the 
character of the several functions to be admitted. 
The average high-school auditorium has become 
an institution which must retain its prestige as 
well as its utilitarian character. 
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The Illinois School-Board Association 
Holds Helpful Meeting 


Resolutions to Investigate Abuses Practiced by the Board of Control of 
the Illinois High School Athletic Association, and to Appoint Mem- 
bership Committees in Seven Territorial Districts of the State 


The Illinois State School-Board Association 
held its fifteenth annual convention October 24 
and 25 at Peoria, Ill. Over 150 school-board offi- 
cials were present and participated in the gen- 
eral and sectional meetings. Four special sec- 
tions were held; namely, for high schools, 
elementary schools, rural schools, and for school 
districts in cities over 30,000. The leaders of the 
various sectional meetings were as_ follows: 
High-School Section, Mr. W. C. Urban, Granite 
City; Elementary-Schools Section, Mrs. Alfred 
R. Utt, Glen Ellyn; Rural-Schools Sections, 
Mr. A. N. Barron, Yorkville; Large-City-Schools 
Section, Mr. W. B. Reed, Peoria. 

The purpose of the Illinois School-Board 
Association is to assist local school officials in 
the proper performance of their duties for the 
improvement of equalized educational oppor- 
tunity in Illinois. More specifically the purposes 
of the association are: 

1. To develop and maintain a mutual agency 
for the cooperation of school districts of the 
state of Illinois, in the practical study of school 
problems. 

2. To promote the application of the best 
methods in all branches of education by holding 
at least one convention annually for the discus- 
sion of problems in school policy and adminis- 
tration. 

3. To gather and circulate information and 
experience on school activities and affairs. 

4. To secure general school legislation which 
will be beneficial to the public schools, school 
children, and citizens of the state, and to oppose 
legislation injurious thereto. 

5. To bring about the unification of all 
branches of public education in the state of 
Illinois—the elementary schools, the high 
schools, the normal schools, and the state uni- 
versity. 

In the furtherance of these purposes, the rec- 
ommendations of the president of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. W. C. Urban, Granite City, included 
the following: 

“First: We should interest ourselves in the 
revision of the school laws, bringing them up to 
present-day standards, and, in doing so, provide 
enough revenue so that the public schools of 
the state can be operated that all children will 
have equal opportunity to procure an education. 
This, to me, is the most important question the 
school-board association has before it today. I 
would suggest that a strong committee, the 
members of which will have time to give this 
matter serious consideration, and, work with 





other like bodies to accomplish this, be appointed 
by the incoming president. 

“Second: In order to accomplish the above, 
it necessarily means we must have some con- 
tact with the members of the general assembly. 
The school-board association should have a good 
strong legislative committee, one which will have 
some influence with our legislators. 

“Every member of the association should meet 
the legislators of his own district, acquaint them 
with the objects of this association, and enlist 
their cooperation in assisting in the passage of 
such legislation as is fostered by the association. 

“Third: As an association, we should take a 
decided stand on an increase in the distributive 
fund, and equitable distribution of same. 

“In the fourth place, we should increase the 
membership of the association. This can best be 
done by ourselves. We must not overlook any 
opportunity to invite officials of nonmember 
school boards to join the association. If we keep 
this matter constantly in mind, the membership 
of the association cannot fail to grow during 
the coming years. 

“In the fifth place, the affairs of the dssocia- 
tion should be placed on a sound financial basis. 
The financial position has in the past been en- 
tirely too preearious for effective work. I would 
urge upon all members to accept the revised 
schedule of membership dues and support the 
association whole-heartedly. We can get out of 
an organization such as ours in proportion as 
we put into it, and I would particularly warn 
against the shortsightedness of failing to give 
hearty support to the association, when we at 
the same time desire it to grow and accomplish 
really important things for us. 

“The purposes of the association are funda- 
mental to the highest type of local education. 
Our men of vision and foresight must be kept at 
the helm of affairs, and our men of action must 
be given important assignments of accomplish- 
ments, I think we all realize when it is pointed 
out to us the necessity of cooperation. If each 
school district continues to try to work out its 
own problems without assistance from others, 
progress will be halting, slow, and wasteful. We 
can, however, through the association, each help 
one another toward the realization of our highest 
aims of public education in Illinois.” 

The president also appointed a special eom- 
mittee on district organization for membership 
purposes. This committee reported as follows: 

“That to Section 25 of the constitution be 
added the following: 
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W. C. URBAN, 
President-Elect, Illinois State School-Board Association, 
Granite City, Illinois 


“The state shall be divided into groups of 
such number and boundaries as shall from time 
to time be determined by the executive com- 
mittee. Group chairmen shall be appointed an- 
nually by the president to hold office until chair- 
men are elected by the various group assemblies, 
except in the case of such groups as have duly 
elected chairmen. Each group assembly shall 
have the power to create and select a committee 
of five or more members, to aid the group chair- 
man in earrying on the work program of the 
group or district assembly.” 

Pursuant to the above constitutional amend- 
ment, which was adopted, the association expects 
to hold at least seven district meetings through- 
out the state during the spring and summer of 
1930, to stimulate membership in the various 
sections of the state, as well as to develop a 
spirit of cooperation and teamwork among local 
school officials for the legislative program before 
the 1931 General Assembly. 

The report from the high-school section in- 
cluded a resolution, which has for its purpose 
the uncovering of certain alleged unfair prac- 
tices on the part of the board of control of the 
Illinois High-School Athletic Association. This 
athletic association is controlled by high-school 
principals, and the association officers have 
refused access to their records to school-board 
members. Accordingly, the following resolution 
was passed by the association: 

“WHEREAS, it has been represented to the asso- 
ciation that unfairness has been shown to 
various high schools by the Illinois High-School 
Athletic Association in suspending high schools 
from the athletic association, and in refusing the 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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At wert: Corridor floor of 
Sealex Treadlite Tile in Font- 
bonne College for Women, 
Clayton, Mo. Under the di- 
rection of Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Brvow: Exterior view of new 
buildings of Fontbonne College. 


General Contractors: 

Humes-Deal Company \ 
Bonded Floors Contractors: 

Stix, Baer & Fuller 


Fontbonne 
College 


B D RF and exceptionally durable, they stand for the 
ON ED LOORS last word in intelligent economy. | 
Only such floorings, laid by a Bonded Floor . 


g ive q ute t, CASE and contractor, could carry our Guaranty Bond 


insuring years of trouble-free service. Author- | 
ized contractors for Bonded Floors are selected, | 

comf ort ” - . - - experienced and responsible firms. .They know | 
their floorings—and we back their work with 


HESE beautiful new college buildings are, Guaranty Bond! 


equipped with quiet, resilient Bonded 
Floors. Corridor floors are of Sealex Treadlite 
Tile, laid tile-by-tile in a pleasing made-to- 
order pattern. A soft brown tone of Sealex 
Battleship Linoleum was used in the rooms. 


Whether you are planning a new building or 
remodeling an old one, a Bonded Floors au- 
thorized contractor can be of assistance to you 
in deciding upon the type, pattern and cost of 


the floor. Without obligation on your part, of 
Thanks to the exclusive Sealex Process of — course. Write our Department S. 
manufacture, Sealex floors are non-absorbent : 
7 CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 
and easily cleaned, odorless and sanitary. Gonovel Ofies: Kearny, N. 3. 


Moderate in first cost, inexpensive to maintain Authorized Contractors for Bonded Floors are in principal cities 


BONDED@.FLOORS 


yn 
Resilient Floors Backed Sa, by a Guaranty Bond 
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In school buildings, more, perhaps, than in any other 
type of structure, the use of quality glass is a recognized 
necessity. It is for this reason that school authorities 
everywhere have expressed a pronounced preference for 
Libbey-Owens Glass . . . ( Hundreds of the country’s 
finest schools are glazed with Libbey-Owens—a signifi- 
cant tribute to the unvarying high quality of the 
Libbey-Owens product ... {Because of the exclu- 
sive Libbey-Owens process of manufacture, this 
glass possesses qualities that make it exceptionally well 


suited to school buildings . . . QIt is exceptionally 
Careful 
annealing insures the absence of internal strains and 


clear and of brilliant, sparkling lustre. 


brittleness, resulting in a glass less susceptible to 
breakage . . . Specify Libbey-Owens ‘‘A” quality 
for your next building, and for all replacements 
Each light of ‘‘A”’ 
quality is specially selected, paper-packed, and bears 
the familiar L/O label—hallmark of quality glass. 
Libbey-Owens Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


in your present structures. 
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Western Junior High School . 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. Meyrick Colley, Architect 
Glazed with Libbey-Owens Glass. 
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examination of the association records to school 
boards, 

“Ir 1s THEREFORE RESOLVED, that a committee 
of five be appointed by the president of the asso- 
ciation, with power to make full and complete 
investigation of the conduct of athletic activ- 
ities between the high schools of the state of 
Illinois, and to report their findings to the exec- 
utive committee of this association.” 

This was the second time sectional meetings 
were held during our association convention, and 
they were so very successful that it is planned 
to continue them for future conventions. By 
dividing the convention up into sectional 
groups, for at least one-half day, the delegates 
have an opportunity to discuss specialized prob- 
lems for which there would not be time if only 
general sessions were held. 

On Thursday evening Dr. David Spence Hill, 
former president of the University of New 
Mexico, favored the convention with an inspir- 
ing and helpful address “The State and Public 
Education.” Dr. Hill pointed out the present 
chaotic condition of the school laws, and in- 
timated that it was only through some such 
organization as the school-board association that 
these statewide school problems could be tackled 
and appropriately solved. He reminded us that 
there is no substitute for intelligence in the 
government and administration of school affairs, 
and that it is in our educational institutions 
that there is the greatest need for the use of 
intelligence in straightening out our organic 
structure and governmental relationships. 

On Friday morning the entire convention 
listened for three hours to an address by Mr. 
George F. Womrath, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Minneapolis, on “The Business 
Administration of School Systems.” Mr. Wom- 
rath is the leading authority in the country on 
this subject, and his three hours’ survey of this 
large field was not only closely packed with facts 
and useful information for all those present, but 
was highly appreciated. 

The committee on time and place of the next 
convention recommended that the next conven- 


tion be held at Decatur, Ill, and that the dates 
be decided upon later by the executive com- 
mittee. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Mr. W. C. Urban, Granite City; 
vice-president, Mr. Frank J. Petru, Cicero; 
treasurer, Mr. F. E. Williamson, Urbana; secre- 
tary, Mr. A. D. MeLarty, Urbana. 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


Analysis of failures among public-school exee- 
utives indicates two major causes. These are 
lack of understanding of the sociological im- 
plications of the community in which they 
happen to be working, and lack of control over 
the fundamental principles underlying public- 
school organization. 

Mr. Arthur B. Moehlman, of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in discussing the sub- 
ject in the School of Education Bulletin of the 
University, points out that public education 
rests upon the will of the people, and that this 
will is expressed in the state through the legis- 
lature in developing the group of statutes known 
as the school code. Every plan considered and 
adopted, in the opinion of Mr. Moehlman, must 
be considered as part of the expressed will of 
the people. 

Commenting on the status of the superin- 
tendent as the professional executive of the 
board of education, Mr. Moehlman writes as 
follows: 

“The superintendent is the professional exec- 
utive of the board of education. It is his function 
to develop the technical plan by which the legal 
policies may effectively be executed. His plan, 
or means of procedure, to have legality must 
be approved by the board of education. Upon 
such approval these means become legally part 
of the will of the people, and are not the prop- 
erty of any individual to be put in effect with 
extensive use of the pronoun “I.” After approval 
it is the duty of the executive to place the plan 
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into execution and to report back to the board 
of education upon the efficiency of execution. 
In making this report the professional executive 
interprets the data for the benefit of the board. 
This interpretation may be considered as one 
of the phases of creative leadership essential to 
the superintendency. Throughout this process 


‘the superintendent has acted as agent and 


adviser to the board. The board has acted as 
a legislative body in considering, weighing, and 
approving both policy and means of procedure. 
Neither the policy nor the means of procedure 
is an individual creation. In the first place, many 
individuals took part in their development. In 
the second place, they have no legality until in- 
corporated in the legal proceedings of the board 
of education. Their legality depends upon adop- 
tion in accordance with the general law. Conse- 
quently, neither policies nor means can right- 
fully be credited to the superintendent as his 
individual conception and his individual prop- 
erty. They belong to the people of the com- 
munity and remain in force as the legal ex- 
pression of their will until further evidence 
requires change. 

“The implication is- clear. The socially intel- 
ligent superintendent will consider policies and 
means as a part of the community will. He will 
stop thinking and talking about them as his 
individual contribution and achievement. He 
will suppress the “I” feeling for personal pub- 
licity and develop the “we” feeling for intel- 
ligent administration and for safety. By so doing 
he clearly indicates that changes in school policy 
are dependent upon the community and its rep- 
resentatives, and not upon the superintendent. 
He ceases to be an individual target for social 
disapproval. 

“The highest type of creative leadership is 
that which influences through direct education 
in terms of basic principles and which leaves to 
the file leader the flag and the drum of obvious 
publicity.” 
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E IS a good boy and at least normally bright. 
There seems to be no reason why he should 
not succeed in school and in life. 


Yet lines of strain are already beginning to form 
about his young eyes—lines in which his future 


can be read discouragingly. For eyestrain causes . 


nerve strain and fatigue. It dulls childrens’ 
minds and often makes them fail when 
they would otherwise “‘pass”’, with their 
clear-visioned classmates. 






Twelve per cent of the children in 
your schools have defective vision, 
according to the recent report of a [---- 
joint committee of the National 
Education Association and American 
Medical Association. Good school 
lighting helps to give these children 


80% IN 


20% DIRECT 
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His Eyes 
His Mind 
His Future, 


depend largely 
upon light.... 


an equal chance with the more fortunate Bad 
school lighting handicaps them still more, and 
costs their schools heavily in unnecessary and 
expensive student retardation 


There are definite reasons why Duplex-a-lite is the 
best light for schools. It is a balanced blend of 
20% direct and 80% indirect illumination, closely 
approximating, in its clear and restful 
quality, the daylight from North win- 
dows. With Duplex-a-lite there are no 
sharp shadows, no eye-straining glare. 


Duplex-a lites are attractive fixtures. 
They are easy to keep clean and cost 
less to maintain than multiple lamp 
fixtures. Write for a free installation 
in one of more rooms of your 
present schools. 


~ DUPLEX-A-LITE 


DIVISION of The MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN 


CONNECTICUT 


When you come to New York, visit our permanent Duplex-a-lite Exhibit in the Scientific American Building, 24 West 40th St. 


‘Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 
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South Lake High School, St. 


Clair Shores, 


Mich. Architect: Geo. J. Haas, 


Detroit. 


Contractor: Roger F. Hill, Detroit. 


Here’s 


Fi enestva 


in action 


If you could visit a modern 
schoolroom such as this you 
could see Fenestra School Win- 
dows in action—you could see 
for yourself how these sturdy 
windows of steel flood the school- 
room with light, how they cre- 
ate and maintain an ideal school 
atmosphere. 

Here you could see how teach- 
ers can control the ventilation, 
easily bring in the fresh air 
through windows that open with- 
out sticking or warping and just 


how Fenestra School Windows 
are conveniently shaded, washed 
from the inside, and _ their 
small panes can be economi- 
cally replaced when _ broken. 
Their architectural beauty, as 
well as their practical advan- 
tages, would appeal to you. 


Ce 





Engineers will gladly bring a 
demonstration to you. Phone the 
local Fenestra Office, or write— 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2282 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and 

Oakland, California 


as easily shut out the storms. 
Such an inspection would show 


‘Fenestra in Action,”’ 


If you cannot conveniently see 
Fenestra 


Teachers’ Resignations How Marion, lowa, 
is Attempting to Solve the Problem 


C. B. Vernon, Marion, Iowa 


One of the trying situations that a superin- 
tendent and school board have to meet in a small- 
city school system is that of teachers’ resigna- 
tions. The letters come at all times of the year, 
but more frequently between the time of signing 
contracts, which with us is about April 1, and 
the opening of school in the fall. 

Some teachers succeed, after signing, in turn- 
ing up better jobs; others decide after several 
weeks of reflection during the summer vacation 
that the time has come for them to go on with 
graduate work for a higher degree; a few get 
married — but they are getting fewer each year. 
Of course, these latter usually know months 
ahead that they are to be married, but they sign 
their contracts anyway, feeling that to be the 
safer course. Just before school opens they send 
in their resignations and take the leap — for 
better or worse. 

The fact that teachers are committing a breach 
of contract in resigning and expose themselves 
to an action for damages, comes in for little seri- 
ous consideration, even by the most conscien- 
tious. I have never known a teacher who would 
not break her contract — more delicately styled, 
“tender her resignation” —if she received an 
offer of “just the position she had always want- 
ed.” In my personal experience, I have never 
known a board to refuse to accept such a resigna- 
tion. A teacher’s contract usually binds only one 
of the two contracting parties—the school 
district. 

The Superintendent’s Attitude 

A remark that commonly passes among teach- 
ers when contract-signing time is at hand in the 
spring is, “Oh, well, I guess I'll sign; I haven’t 
heard from Bigger City yet, but maybe I won’t. 
I had better sign, and then resign if I get the 
new job.” There is much worldly wisdom in this 


philosophy. A teacher without a contract some- 
where seems to lose much of her appeal to em- 
ploying superintendents. They cannot help feel- 
ing that all was not well in the former position. 
The candidate who has refused to sign her con- 
tract in order to be free to look for something 
better, is a rare bird indeed. 

Teachers who resign to accept a better position 
frequently say that the example has been set for 
them by their principals and superintendents. 
They can see no wrong in doing what their su- 
periors do. We must admit the human appeal of 
their argument. Can you think of one superin- 
tendency in ten that has been filled in recent 
years by a man who was not under contract in 
some city either as a teacher, or principal, or 
superintendent? Do you actually know of one 
superintendency that has been accepted by a 
man who did not directly or indirectly make the 
first approach? Undoubtedly superintendents 
have lent an attentive ear to Samuel Johnson’s 


Se 


DELEGATING AUTHORITY 


Modern public administration seems to dic- 
tate to administrators a policy of generous 
delegation of power to the technically trained 
men who stand at the heads of the depart- 
ments. An engineer who is the chief adminis- 
trator will have difficulty in appreciating the 
conditions which affect a police department; 
and a business man ought not to make en- 
gineering decisions. An administrator who 
fails to delegate generously will soon find 
himself physically and nervously a victim of 
the heavy burden of city administration. 


—Leonard D. White. 
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fen estra 


school windows 


advice, “He is no wise man that will quit a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty.” 

A practice which is so universal among a fair- 
ly respectable class of people must have some 
virtue; it cannot be all bad. Is it always wrong 
for a teacher to break her contract for a better 
job? I think not. Every superintendent is looking 
for up-and-coming teachers. The truth is, if I 
had opportunity to employ a teacher whom I 
knew would be with us for the rest of her pro- 
fessional life, that fact alone would prevent her 
election. Certainly superintendents in the smaller 
cities want teachers who are able to climb into 
higher-salaried and more responsible jobs. 

What of the Ambitious Teacher? 

Personally, I prefer a Phi Beta Kappa with 
good personality and no teaching experience, to 
a person of average ability with perhaps five 
years of experience in a smaller school system. 
A good teacher must have ability and experience; 
we can supply the latter but not the former. 
Now, when I get my capable, inexperienced 
teacher, I do not expect to keep her always. She 
must be ambitious. I want her to make a record 
that will attract the attention of our more potent 
and larger neighbors. If she does just that, and 
her big chance comes, say in the middle of July, 
should she reject it and refuse on moral grounds 
to break her contract ? 

The usual attitude of the school board in ac- 
cepting such a resignation is disclosed in re- 
marks passed around the table, familiar to every 
superintendent: “Better let her go, she will be 
discontented here now anyhow.” “She has given 
good service and deserves the promotion.” “There 
are other fish in the sea.” “I do not mind her 
going, but the market is pretty well picked over 
by this time, and replacing her will be difficult.” 

Is it not true that the last remark expresses 
about the only actual damage sustained by the 
school district in such a breach of contract by 
the teacher? To replace her will be difficult; it 
will be time-consuming and expensive. There will 
be telephone calls, telegrams, traveling expenses 
of unsuccessful candidates called in for personal 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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DOORS, TRIM and SMOKE SCREENS 
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In the Endicott High School, Endicott, 
N. Y., the Metal Swing Doors are by 
Dahlstrom. Architect: T.|.Lacey & Son, 
Binghamton, N.Y. Contractor: Matthys 
& Company, Inc., Johnson City, N. Y. 














N THE MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, a prime requisite is a practical appli- 
cation of lines of beauty in both the exteriors and the interiors. Dahlstrom, 
in its Metal Doors, Trim, and Smoke Screens has provided a measure of this 
beauty through the excellence of the design and execution of its product. Found- 
ing the industry more than twenty-five years ago, Dahlstrom has ever since main- 
tained a quality standard in workmanship and materials that has never been 
equalled. Let us send you a brochure on the Dahlstrom equipment recently 


installed in leading School Buildings. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


411 BUFFALO STREET (ESTABLISHED 1904) JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DETROIT DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
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Controlled Ventilation 


PROVIDING AN ABUNDANCE 
OF FRESH AIR WITHOUT DRAFT 


Brisk December winds blowing into the 
schoolroom will create dangerous drafts un- 
less properly directed. Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment provides controlled ven- 
tilation by deflecting the air to the top of the 
schoolroom, thus insuring a constant circula- 
tion of air without danger of drafts. 


With Williams Equipped windows both top 
and bottom sash are completely reversible and 
can be tilted to any desired angle. This fea- 
ture in addition to assuring ideal draftless 
ventilation makes it possible to clean the win- 
dows from inside the room, safely, quickly 
and at a considerable saving in cleaning costs. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 


Pee Reta e183 
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EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Windows can be tilted more or less than shown in the photograph, 


giving absolute control of ventilation. 





(Concluded from Pave 66) 

interviews, traveling expenses of the superin- 
tendent in going on a teacher hunt; stenog- 
rapher’s time, and a number of items unforseen 
at the time of resignation. However, if the 
’ bushes are well beaten, a fine prospect for the 
vacancy is usually found. Thus two people are 
benefited; the teacher who received the promo- 
tion and resigned, and the one who is brought 
in to fill the vacancy. The first leaves the school 
system with gratitude for everyone and adver- 
tises the town and the school board as only a 
teacher can. The newcomer feels the same way. 
The board’s reaction over the matter is good. 
The remainder of the teaching corps, who per- 
chance hope that their time may also come, are 
glad to know that a fellow teacher has received 
human, sympathetic treatment. 





School-District Government 
A school director cannot be removed for neglect 
of duty or misconduct committed during a former 


term (Pa. school code of 1911, §§217, 218, Pa. 
statutes of 1920, §§4699, 4700) .—In re Fudula, 147 
Atlantic reporter, 67, Pa. 

A statute disqualifying school directors removed 
from office from holding office for five years applies 
only to actual removal, not to misconduct justifying 
removal (Pa. school code of 1911, §218, Pa. statutes 
of 1920, §4700).—In re Fudula, 147 Atlantic 
reporter, 67, Pa. 

School-District Property 

The board of education of the city of Buffalo has 
no power to purchase school sites but only to rec- 
ommend the purchase to the city council—Hughes 
v. City of Buffalo, 236 N. Y. S. 255, 134 Miscel- 
laneous reporter, 598, N. Y. Sup. 

A city council’s resolution for the purchase of 
land for a school never became valid, where it was 
rescinded within thirty days required to elapse 
before it became effective-—Hughes v. City of Buf- 


A Practical Solution 


Everything seems to work out splendidly and 
fairly except for the matter of expense to which 
the district has been put in finding a successor. 
Many times I have had teachers volunteer to 
bear this expense. They are glad to pay for their 
good fortune and reimburse the board for any 
inconvenience or injury which their employer, 
the district, may have sustained. 

In order to bring the whole question of 
teacher resignations to an open understanding 
on all sides, the Marion, Iowa, school board has 
passed the following resolution: Hereafter, 
resignations of teachers will be accepted if ac- 
companied by a payment of $35 in lieu of ex- 
penses likely to be incurred in the selection and 
employment of a successor. 


falo, 236 N. Y. S. 255, 134 Miscellaneous reporter, 
598, N. Y. Sup. 

A bidder required to furnish the bond for con- 
structing a school building is held obligated for 
the premium.—Inhabitants of City of Biddeford v. 
Benoit, 147 Atlantic reporter, 151, Me. 

A contract for constructing a school, requiring 
the bidder to give a bond, though not expressly 
referring to the premium, impliedly required the 
bidder to pay for what he was required to furnish. 
—TInhabitants of City of Biddeford v. Benoit, 147 
Atlantic reporter, 151, Me. 

The payment of a premium on a bond required 
of the contractor constructing a school is held not 
an obligation under the bond and contract, but a 
consequence thereof.—City of Biddeford v. Benoit, 
147 Atlantic reporter, 151, Me. 

An architect was not authorized to determine 
who should pay a premium on a contractor’s bond 
under a contract with the city for constructing a 
school.—City of Biddeford v. Benoit, 147 Atlantic 
reporter, 151, Me. 


A city or its committees should not relieve the 
contractor of an obligation for the premium on 
the bond, without the consideration of the after 
delivery of the bond and the execution of the con- 
tract.—City of Biddeford v. Benoit, 147 Atlantic 
reporter, 151, Me. 

A percentage authorized to be retained under a 
school construction contract was a trust fund for 
the benefit of the creditors, collectible claims, and 
surety.—Stubbs Electric Company v. Longview 
School Dist. No. 112, Cowlitz county, 279, Pacific 
reporter, 86, Wash. 

The subcontractors and materialmen acquired no 
lien on the funds due a school-building contractor 
because of the latter’s bankruptcy or the city’s 
payment thereof into court.—Freeny v. Bauern- 
schmidt, 33 F. (2nd) 709, reversing a decree (D. 
C.) In re Mason-Curley-Brady, Inc., 28 F (2nd), 
961, U, 3: ©. ©. A, Ma. 

The existence of the subcontractors and material- 
mens’ liens on a fund withheld from a school-build- 
ing contractor is a matter of local law.—Freeny v. 
Bauernschmidt, 33 F (2nd), 709, reversing a decree 
(D. C.) In re Mason-Curley-Brady, Inec., 28 F 
(2nd), 981, U. S. C. C. A., Md. 

A school-building contract is held not to give 
the subcontractors and materialmen a lien on 
funds withheld from the contractor.—Freeny v. 
Bauernschmidt, 33 F (2nd), 709, reversing a decree 
(D. C.) In re Mason-Curley-Brady, Inc., 28 F 
(2nd), 981, U. S. C. C. A., Md. 

The court is held not authorized to require a 
school-building contractor to consent to the payment 
of funds withheld by the city to the subcontractors. 
—Freeny v. Bauernschmidt, 33 F (2nd), 709, revers- 
ing a decree (D. C.) In re Mason-Curley-Brady, 
Inc., 28 F (2nd), 981, U. S. C. C. A., Md. 

One furnishing school furniture is held entitled 
to recover from a town, though the contractor 
abandoned the building contract and the town 
exhausted the building funds in completing the 
contract, Conn. puclic acts of 1925, c. 170) —Pelton 
& King v. Town of Bethlehem, 147 Atlantic 
reporter, 144, Conn. 

School-District Taxation 

A city tax for school-building purposes is held 
unwarranted, under a charter requiring the board 
of education to submit to the council an estimate 
of amounts required from the city for adequate 
“support” of the schools (Calif. pol. code, §§1755, 
1830, 1838, 1839, 1840).—Whitmore v. Brown, 279, 
Pacific reporter, 447, Calif. 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Interior and Exterior Views 
Three Kansas City High Schools Equipped 
With Roddis Flush Doors 


Chas A. Smith, .. Architect 


Trade Mark 


This Red-White-Bl ue 
Dowel Trade Mark is 
on the edge of the Rod- 
dis Flush Door. It is 






the Roddis mark ofiden- 


RODDIS DOOR LEADERSHIP | 


The great variety of school buildings in which Roddis Flush Doors are installed, and 
the great variety of school building door designs furnished by Roddis, are two sufficient- 
ly significant references to denote Roddis leadership. The completely solid construc- 
tion of Roddis Flush Doors, their fire—and sound-resisting quality and permanently 
enduring value make them the most practical, serviceable and economical. Write nuw for 
the interestingly illustrated Roddis Flush Door Catalog, for further convincing references. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO., 125 Fourth Stree MARSHFIELD, WIS. 
Established 1890 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLUSH, FRENCH, PANEL AND CUSTOM BUILT DOORS 








RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 
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‘Par-Lock A ppliers 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
ATLANTA 

Bona Allen Building 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 

111 West Monroe Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
611 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 

218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
COLUMBUS, 

751SouthCassingham Rd. 
DETROIT, 

2457 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

434 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N. J. 

24 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, 

207 Fulton Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 

1514 Chemical Building 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE. PA. 


904 Second Nat’! Bank 
Building 
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ITE a NEW STAR 


in the Parlock Constellation 






Bringing You Efficient 
Pre-Plastering Treatments 


ep us speak a word for the Par-Lock Applier, a company organized 
in each of the several construction centers to deliver efficient pro- 
tective treatments on the actual ceiling and wall where they will safe- 
guard fine plastering for decades to come. 


You have no application problem when you specify Par-Lock or 
Dens-tect—no risk of haphazard contracting, no fear about the uni- 
formity either of material and workmanship —no uncertainty about 
the applier’s responsibility. 

Herewith we introduce a new applying organization —The Par-Lock 
Appliers of Cincinnati— thoroughly qualified and equipped with 


special Par-Lock apparatus, ready to serve a large territory adjacent 
to the Queen City. 


FarLock 


PLASTER KEY 


consists of gun applied protective coatings of specially blended asphalts 
applied at normal temperatures, in which is embedded a gun applied 
grit that holds the plaster. 


Dens-tect, a maximum specification for the interior of exterior walls 
differs from Par-Lock in that a fine aggregate is combined with the 
asphalt at the nozzle. It is built out to a tangible thickness, filling 
all of the small voids and affording good plaster holding qualities. 





Address" ‘Par-Lock Applier of _______”’ {naming the nearest 
applying center, at the address given,} to be sure of 
expert, interested service in pre-plastering treatments. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1987 W. 77TH STREET . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Left—Swimming Pool 
Equipped with W eT 


Chlorinator 


inno FU, PA, 1 
STANDARDS 


for Swimming Pools 
can always be met by 


Chlorination 


Public Health standards for swim- 
ming pools are predicated on maintain- 
ing the purity of the pool water at prac- 
tically drinking water quality—regard- 
less of the bathing load. In setting their 
oe : standards for swimming pools the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers 


a — give strong endorsement to chlorination, 
because chlorination carries a residual sterilizing effect into the pool—where protection is important. 


_ That is why in the colleges and universities of America where swimming pool sanitation is under the most 
rigid supervision chlorination is invariably specified for sterilizing the pool water. W & T equipment is used for 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


| sterilizing over 2,000 swimming pools. 





NEW YORK DALLAS 

LOS ANGELES OGDEN 

JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 


‘'Swim in Drinking Water’’ 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


CHATTANOOGA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH i= 
DETROIT CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS ” 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY BOSTON SPOKANE |= 
KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS = 
ee TO aT O TTD COCO TTT ME 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 
Claims Against School Districts 

In a manual-training student’s personal injury 
action, allegations of notice and failure to remedy 
a dangerous condition of the saw after a notice is 
held sufficient (Calif. general laws, act 5619, §2) .— 
Ahern v. Livermore Union High-School Dist. of 
Alameda county, 279 Pacifie reporter, 1032, Calif. 
App. 

Instruction that, to recover from a school dis- 
trict for a student’s injury, a dangerous condition, 
a notice to a defendant, and a failure to remedy 
within a reasonable time must be shown, is held 
proper, Calif. general laws, act 5619; Calif. pol. 
code, §1623, as amended by the statutes of 1923, 
p. 298).—Ahern v. Livermore Union High-School 
Dist. of Alameda county, 279 Pacific report, 1032, 
Calif. App. 

Teachers 

A school board has no arbitrary authority to 
assign a teacher to an insanitary school, or where 
pupils are afflicted with contagious disease, nor to 
some useless task—Dutart v. Woodward, 279 
Pacifie reporter, 493, Calif. App. 

A school board in classifying and assigning teach- 
ers must act in good faith and in accordance with 
the law (Calif. teachers’ tenure act, pol. code, 
$1609, as amended by the statutes of 1927, p. 1913). 
--Dutart v. Woodward, 279 Pacific reporter, 493, 
Calif. App. 

A permanent teacher is entitled to active employ- 
ment (Calif. pol. code, §1609 (e).—Dutart v. 
Woodward, 279 Pacific reporter, 493, Calif. App. 

The marriage of a permanent teacher is held not 
to warrant a school board in transferring her to 
a tubercular institution in another county in which 
elementary classes were maintained (Calif. pol. 
code, §1609 (e), 1618b as amended by the statutes 
of 1927, p. 261).—Dutart v. Woodward, 279 Pacific 
reporter, 493, Calif. App. 

A school board is held not authorized to assign a 
permanent teacher to a tubercular sanitarium in 
another county without her consent (Calif. pol. 
code, §§1609b, 1609e, 1618b).—Dutart v. Wood- 
ward, 279, Pacific reporter, 493, Calif. App. 

A school board may not deprive a teacher of her 
Status as a permanent teacher for a refusal to 
comply with unreasonable or dangerous assignments 
(Calif. pol. code, 1609e).—Dutart v. Woodward, 
279, Pacific reporter, 493, Calif. App. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has recently ruled that it is entirely within 
the power of the electors of a school district to 
designate a site upon which to erect a building at 
any time after the loan has been made. The right 
of the electors is not affected, because the building 
loan money has been secured. 

The Department has also ruled that school offi- 
cers are forbidden by statute from creating an in- 
debtedness upon the school district to be paid in 
the future. This means that a school board cannot 
legally give orders for school equipment such as 
seats, blackboards, etec., unless funds to meet the 
payment are available. 

—School-district officials may regulate dances 
attended by the students if dances are purely school 
functions, has been ruled by the attorney general 
of Idaho. In the letter transmitting the same 
opinion, the attorney general answered a question 
of school district liability for medical aid to stu- 
dents injured while participating in school athle- 
tics. It was held in the opinion that school districts 
in Idaho are not liable for medical services for stu- 
dents injured while participating in school athletics. 

—School directors and boards of education are 
not liable for injuries sustained by members of 
schoolboy patrols, under a recent decision of Attor- 
ney General O. E. Carlstrom of Illinois. It was also 
held that school boards are not liable for acts of 
schoolboy patrols who assist in directing the traffic 
around school buildings. 

—In Wisconsin a new apportionment law has 
gone into effect. The amount to be distributed for 
the ensuing year is about six million dollars. The 
change in the law will prevent school districts 
getting more aid than they spend, with one ex- 
ample cited where a district closed its schoolhouse 
and transported its children to another district and 
made a profit of $700. Under the law these districts 
are given aid for transportation and tuition of chil- 
dren. But the district mentioned spent $500 and 
received a total aid of $1,200, leaving it with a 
profit of $700. As now amended no district can 
receive more in aid than the cost of transportation 
and tuition even though under the ordinary meas- 
urements set up in the law it would be entitled to 
more. This change will somewhat offset the increase 
due to the larger number of teachers. 
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REGULATIONSRES 


RULES GOVERNING ATTENDANCE AT 
PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 

The school board of Berkeley, Calif., has adopted 
a recommendation of Supt. L. W. Smith, providing 
for a definite schedule for controlling the attend- 
ance of members of the school administrative staff 
at professional meetings of educators, and for visit- 
ing institutions where significant innovations are in 
operation. The recommendation followed a study of 
the subject and conformed with a request made 
several months ago by the board of education for 
such a schedule. The following recommendations 
have been adopted to govern the procedure: 

“A. It is recommended that in addition to the 
amounts made necessary by law for attendance at 
superintendents’ and principals’ meetings, there be 
set aside in the budget annually the sum of $1,500 
for traveling, and that the superintendent be 
assigned the authority to administer this sum, to 
approve projects for travel, and to authorize the 
necessary expenses for the same. 

“BR. In carrying out the above regulation, the 
following general principles will apply: 

“1, That it be recognized as the function of the 
superintendent of schools to keep in touch with 
national organizations and movements of national 
significance by attendance at national meetings and, 
so far as practicable, to visit outstanding examples 
of progressive educational procedure. It will be 
within his province to delegate other members of 
the executive staff to participate in this, insofar as 
his own duties prevent him from doing so. 

“2. The supervisory staff will-be expected to 
keep in touch with the activities of regional edu- 
cational organizations in their various departments, 
attend their meetings, and visit on occasion out- 
standing examples of progressive educational proce- 
dure. By ‘regional’ it is intended to mean in gen- 
eral the Pacific Coast area, but in particular it 
is expected that most of the meetings attended and 
visits made will be within the state of California. 
On account of the large number involved, it is ex- 
pected that the hotel expenses of the supervisors 
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concerned will be paid and that the supervisor will 
provide his own transportation. 

“3. It is understood that no expenses of exec- 
utives or supervisors will be paid when meetings 
occur in the bay area or when it is proposed to visit 


an example of educational 
school in this area, 

“4. Special provisions for professional growth 
of teachers are provided, in addition to those which 
they are expected to undertake on their own ac- 
count, as follows: 

“a) The board of education, as heretofore, will 
appropriate a sum of money for institute purposes ; 

“b) A sum of money will also be provided for 
special lectures to be delivered to the teaching body 
from time to time. 

“c) It is expected that teachers will 
from the administrative and = supervisory 
authorized above. 

“d) On account of the prohibitive cost, it is 
not possible to inaugurate a system of visits with 
expenses paid to educational meetings and the dem- 
onstrations of teaching in other cities. The superin- 
tendent is authorized to approve the attendance of 
a teacher at an educational convention or to visit 
schools in another city. In such cases he is author- 
ized to employ a substitute for the teacher absent 
without cost to the teacher who is on visit. Such 
authorizations must necessarily be held within 
strict limits, in view of the service that must be 
rendered from day to day to children.” 

As the first step in organizing a regular “mainte- 
nance staff,” several appointments were approved 
by the board upon the recommendation of Frank 
Thomas, superintendent of buildings and grounds. 
Appointments included that of foreman carpenter, 
foreman plumber, foreman electrician, and foreman 
gardener. 


advance in another 


benefit 
visits 


RULES GOVERNING THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE MADISON SCHOOLS 

With the opening of the schools for the school 
vear 1929-30, the school board of Madison, Wis., 
has placed a new set of rules in operation. The 
rules governing the powers and duties of the 
superintendent in the administration of the schools 
are brief but inclusive and designate the superin- 
tendent as actual chief executive of the schools. The 
rules read as follows: 

Section 1. a) The superintendent of schools has 
power to recommend to the board appointments, 
promotions, and increases in salary for all super- 


¥ 
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economical. 





visors, principals, teachers, and employees. All 
supervisors, principals, teachers, and employees 
shall be elected by the board only upon recommenda- 
tion. The qualifications of new employees shall be 
reported by the superintendent to the school board. 

b) The superintendent shall fill temporary vacan- 
cies in all positions, subject to his jurisdiction for 
recommendations, at the salaries not to exceed 
those fixed by the board for such positions, and 
shall report all such temporary appointments to 
the board for its approval at the next meeting. 

c) The superintendent shall transfer principals, 
teachers, and employees for the good of the school 
system, and shall report such transfers to the 
board for its approval. 

d) The superintendent shall file his annual 
budget estimates on forms prescribed by the board, 
with supporting data, as called for in the rules, 
with the secretary of the board, on or before 
September 20 of each year. 

e) The superintendent shall require from the 
supervisors, principals, and other employees, and 
from the secretary of the board, all reports and 
data necessary for making the budget estimates 
and for making other reports which he may deem 
necessary. 

f) The superintendent shall recommend to the 
board all changes in textbooks which are purchased 
by the pupils in the schools. 

g) The superintendent shall direct the purchase 
of all textbooks and reference books for the school 
libraries, provided for in the budget as adopted by 
the board. 

h) The superintendent shall recommend to the 
board all changes in the course of study. 

i) The superintendent shall send to the secre- 
tary and to members of the board, prior to any 
regular or special meeting, a brief outline of the 
matters which he wishes the board to consider at 
the next meeting. 

j) The superintendent shall be generally respon- 
sible to the board for the efficient operation of the 
schools. 

RULES GOVERNING HIGH-SCHOOL CLASSI- 
FICATION AND TUITION FOR 
TEXAS SCHOOLS 

The state education department of Texas has 
recently adopted a new set of rules governing 
high-school classification and payment of tuition 
under the new law passed by the state legislature. 

Under the rules, pupils who are beneficiaries of 
the high-school tuition law, and who are eligible 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 

are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 

the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 


mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


for transfer should be transferred by the county 
superintendent upon application of their parents 
or guardian, and the high school attended must 
credit them with the state and county funds trans- 
ferred. Such pupils will be permitted to attend free 
until the available state and county funds of the 
receiving district are exhausted. 

It is required that high schools receive all pupils 
transferred into the district for high-school pur- 
poses, and give them the benefit of the term to 
which they. are entitled before any tuition charges 
are made. They must receive all nontransferable 
pupils of free school age, who are duly certified 
from districts levying and collecting a tax of at 
least fifty cents on the one hundred dollars valu- 
ation. Districts collecting less than a fifty cent 
tax may pay the tuition of resident pupils within 
the free school age, 7 to 21 years, for whom high- 
school training is not offered, but such payment 
will not make the districts eligible for reimburse- 
ment by the state. 

No tuition charge may be made on account of 
a pupil absent for ten days, and no deduction need 
be made for an absence of fewer than ten consec- 
utive days. 

The rate of tuition that may be charged benefi- 
ciaries of the tuition law is the actual cost of in- 
struction in the high school attended, based upon 
the average monthly enrollment in high school, and 
exclusive of all other current or fixed charges, not 
to exceed $7.50 per month, which is the maximum 
rate of tuition. 

The tuition rate is agreed upon by the high-school 
board and the county board, but in the event of a 
disagreement, it is fixed by the state superin- 
tendent, subject to an appeal to the state board of 
education. 


NEW RULES GOVERNING THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF TEACHERS AT HARVEY, 
ILLINOIS 
Upon the recommendation of Supt. F. L. Miller, 
the school board of Harvey, Ill., has adopted rules 
governing the appointment of teachers. Under the 
rules, new applicants for teaching positions must 
be graduates of a state normal school or university, 
and in addition must have had at least one year of 
successful experience in an outside school system. 
All teachers who attend a six weeks’ summer 
school at the end of the school year 1929-30, and 
who complete one major or two minors, will receive 
a bonus of $50. In lieu of summer school, teachers 
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Unusual Test 


Proves the Superiority of 


CELESTIALITE 


HE General Optical Company of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., manufacturers of ophthal- 
mological instruments, reports an interesting test 
of Celestialite glass that not only brings out a 
new use for it, but proves its superiority over 
ordinary glass for all general lighting purposes. 


The Ophthalmometer, illustrated above, is a de- 
vice for measuring the cornealcurvatureof the hu- 
man eye, and for determining the degree of astig- 
matism. These measurements are obtained by 
means of the images cast on the eye by two boxes of 
different design, seen at the sides of the machine, 
and illuminated by fifteen-watt electric lamps. 


Hitherto it has been the practice of the Gen- 
eral Optical Company to use opal glass in front 
of these lamps to diffuse the light and to get a 
clear image on the cornea. But recent experi- 
ments and photometric tests made at the com- 
pany’s laboratories have disclosed the fact that a 
diffusing screen made of Celestialite glass enabled 
them, with the same candle power lamps, to make 
the delicate readingstwice 
as well. The improvement 
in the quality of the light 
is so marked that it is ap- 
parent even to an inex- 
perienced observer. 


Celestialite is a scien- 
tifically constructed glass 
that is made in three lay- 
ers: (1) of crystal clear 
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transparency — for body and strength, (2) a 
layer of white glass — to diffuse the rays and 
soften the light, (3) a layer of blue glass — to 
whiten, clarify and perfect the light. 


The experience of the General Optical Com- 
pany with Celestialite illustrates more clearly 
than anything else the superiority of Celestialite 
to ordinary lighting glass. It illustrates why 
Celestialite has become the standard lighting 
equipment in many leading laboratories, includ- 
ing the recently constructed Physics Building of 
Columbia University. 


Schools, hospitals, retail establishments, offices, 
factories — in all institutions where lighting is 
a paramount consideration, Celestialite is the 
standard lighting equipment, since it alone is 
truly ““Next to Daylight.” 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company 
CELESTIALITE DIVISION 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


-4SEND THIS COUPON NOW}- 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. (Celestialite Division) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City ASJ 12 
Kindly send me free copy of your booklet “Out 
of the Darkness,” and fragment of CELES- 
TIALITE showing its three layer construction. 


Name 
Position... .. 


Address 
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Here pictured is a Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines all-steel grandstand 
built for the Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio. Seating ca- 
It is 
the second of two all-steel 


pacity 2,880 persons. 


grandstands erected for the 
University. 


| 


quest. 


ment plan. 


Further information concerning the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grand- 


stand will be furnished you upon re- 
Ask about the deferred pay- 
No obligation for any 





What a record season 





Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstands furnish a 
maximum seating capacity at a minimum cost. Safe, com- 
fortable and up-to-date seating facilities are inducements 
that result in record crowds. 


The greatest of the athletic seasons has come to a close 
and many colleges and schools with athletic fields equipped 


a record season!” 


information requested. 


with Pittsburgh-Des Moines grandstands are saying “What 


The cost? Our deferred payment plan takes care of that. 
A Pittsburgh-Des Moines grandstand will earn its own cost. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
89 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


991 


Tuttle 


Street, Des 


Moines, Iowa 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 
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may take equivalent university work during the 
school year, or do special extracurricular work 
under the direction of a principal, or spend a year 
in travel approved by the salary committee. Any 
teacher who carries on two of the activities listed 
will receive a flat increase of $10 per month. 


RULES FOR SCHOOL PURCHASES 

Providence, R. 1. Under the rules of the school 
board, all expenditures for various sums for school 
purposes are made in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the board and the following provisions: 

Books approved by the committee may be pur- 
chased by the purchasing agent upon receipt of 
written orders approved by the superintendent. 

School supplies and janitorial supplies for gen- 
eral use in the schools must be purchased by the 
purchasing agent, upon receipt of written order 
approved by the superintendent. The purchase of 
unusual articles, or unusual quantities, or of any 
single article costing more than $250, requires the 
approval of the school board. 

Orders for deliveries of fuel under existing con- 
tracts may be made by the purchasing agent upon 
receipt of written order approved by the assistant 
superintendent in charge of buildings and grounds. 

Lots of furniture costing less than $250 may be 
purchased by the purchasing agent upon receipt of 
written orders approved by the superintendent, but 
the purchase of lots of furniture costing more than 
$250 requires the approval of the school board. 

The commissioner of public buildings will under- 
take any particular alteration, the estimated cost 
of which shall not exceed $250, and any repairs 
upon the receipt of a written order approved by the 
superintendent. Any particular alteration costing 
more than $250 must be undertaken only with the 
approval of the school board. 


NEW RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The school board of Comstock Park, Mich., has 
adopted a set of rules to govern the wider use of 
the school property. The rules were made up from 
lists of rules adopted by some of the larger cities 
of the country and were modified to suit the partic- 
ular local needs. The rules which are brief, but 
complete in scope, are as follows: 

1. Written application for the use of the school 
plant must be made to the superintendent on forms 
provided for that purpose. Buildings will be opened 
only on authority conveyed by permits so applied 
for. 


2. No applications shall be received from minors. 


Organizations of minors wishing to use school prop- 
erties must be in charge of reputable citizens who 
will assume responsibility of them. 

3. Application must be made at least three days 
before the date of the proposed use of the properties. 

4. The application must be signed by two officers, 
or representatives, of the organization, or group, 
desiring to use the school properties. 

5. A permit to use the school properties may be 
revoked at any time without notice. 

6. No single permit shall be granted to cover 
more than one date. 

7. The superintendent shall have authority to re- 
quire of persons making application for the use of 
school properties any information he may deem 
necessary to establish the status of the organization, 
or group, requesting the use of the school properties 
and the nature of the proposed use. Careful ac- 
counts shall be kept by the organization, or group, 
concerned and a complete report of them filed with 
the superintendent within five days after the date 
specified in the permit for the use of school prop- 
erties. 

8. The educational activities of the school shall 
always have right of way. 

9. Organizations, or groups, using school prop- 
erties shall be held fully responsible, collectively and 
individually, for the observance of these rules. Fail- 
ure in this observance may result in refusal to con- 
sider further applications. 

10. No spirituous liquors, tobacco, obnoxious lan- 
guage, or “rowdyism” shall be permitted. 

11. Those using school properties shall confine 
themselves to those parts of the building, or prop- 
erties, designated in the permit. School janitors, and 
others designated for the purpose, shall have author- 
itv to enforce this rule. 
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A COOPERATIVE JOB 


The education of boys and girls ina modern 
school requires more than a teacher and a 
group of children. Janitors and engineers, 
plumbers and painters, psychologists and 
physicians, clerks and stenographers, truck 
drivers and stockmen, principals and super- 
visors — all these, as well as the teacher, are 
essential elements in educating the children of 
a great city—Paul T. Rankin. 
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12. School furniture and equipment shall be re- 
moved only with the consent and under the direction 
of the janitors. 

13. The building shall not be opened more than 
three nights a week nor on Sundays, except in 
emergency. 

14. The parent-teacher association, the improve- 
ment association, and organizations and groups of 
pupils shall have free use of the school properties. 
it is expected, however, that pupil organization will 
use the properties in the late afternoon whenever 
possible. 

15. Special equipment of the school will be 
granted only to organizations and groups in charge 
of persons who can properly care for such equipment. 

16. No person whose conduct is not objectionable 
shall be denied admission to, or be ejected from, 
any meeting held under a permit granted by the 
school authorities. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Lincoln, Nebr. Under a new ruling of the 
school board, none of the Lincoln high schools are 
permitted to schedule evening football games. With 
the decision to prohibit evening football, the school 
hoard voted to give additional financial support to 
sports, games, and high-school athletics in the next 
school budget. It obviates the necessity of making 
the gridiron sport furnish revenue for track, swim- 
ming, and other athletics which are not financially 
self-supporting. . 

—Under a recent ruling of Attorney General 
Bettman of Ohio, no person may utilize so-called 
“religious” freedom in an effort to evade compliance 
with the state law requiring parents to send their 
children to school. The attorney general held that 
the statutes are constitutional and that they oper- 
ate uniformly on all citizens, as long as they do 
not interfere with the religious freedom granted by 
the constitution. The ruling was given in the case 
of a parent who refused to send his children to 
high school on the ground that his religious sect 
did not believe in high-school education, and that 
to compel the attendance of these children at school 
would constitute an infringement of their religion. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
will receive the largest portion of every dollar the 
property owners pay in taxes during 1930, accord- 
ing to a computation made by Mr. H. A. Stuart, 
city statistician. The school board, it is estimated. 
will receive 30 cents out of each tax dollar. The 
board of estimate cut $128,000 from the school 


board’s budget, lowering the levy for educational 
purposes from .39 of a mill to 22.5 mills. 
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School houses and playgrounds where hundreds of children are 
gathered must be absolutely safe. That’s the modern idea. In one 
city, two school buildings were recently closed and 45 others con- 
demned because they were found to be unsafe. 


Today, a playground that is not protected by a good fence is as 
out of date as a school building that is not fire-proof. The coun- 
try over, leading schools are bringing their playgrounds up to date 
with Cyclone Fence—the dependable playground protection. 


Cyclone Fence makes the school more attractive, and at the same 
time allows children to play in complete freedom — safe from 


traffic dangers. Made of copper-steel and heavily galvanized to 
last many years. 


A trained Cyclone Erection Crew is stationed near you to install 
the fence and give prompt service. We assume all responsibility. 


We will gladly send a Cyclone representative to talk it over with 
you. Write us. 
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All chain link fence 


is not Cyclone. This 
CycloneChain Link Fence nameplate _ identifies 
is furnished with H-Col- the genuine Cyclone 
umn Posts — proved by Fence. 
tests the strongest fence 


posts made. Set in re- REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 
inforced concrete founda- 
tions which resist crack- 
ing from frost action. 


Cyclone Fence Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 


VUBSIDIARY 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
American Baipce Company CarNeGci£ Strer CoMPANY IntrnNors Steet CoMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate CoMPANY Cyrctone Fence Company MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY Tennessee Coat, Iron & R. R. Company 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wie ComMPANY Feperat SHIPBUILDING AND Dray Dock Company Nationat Tunez Company Unrversat Porttano Cement Company 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Uniten States Steet Propucrs Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Export Distributors: Uniren Srates Steet Propucts Co., New York City 


Tue Lorain Stezt Company 
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Special Purpose 
Stair and Floor Materials — 


for Safety and Durability 
in Modern Schools 


Norton Floors are not just another brand of tiles 
and treads recommended for use anywhere and 
everywhere. 
specific purpose—to meet a definite need. They are 
for use wherever there is a slipping hazard and 
wherever traffic is exceptionally severe—for stairs, 
corridors, entrance vestibules, lavatories, showers, 
swimming pools and similar places in schools and 
other public and business buildings. 


Norton Floors were developed for a 


The distinctive features of Norton Floors are the use of the 
electric furnace abrasive “Alundum” and the method of 
bonding the abrasive. The latter feature gives these mate- 
rials their permanently non-slip surface, wet or dry, while 
the extreme hardness and toughness of Alundum abrasive 
gives exceptional resistance to wear—a durability that 
practically eliminates maintenance expense. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & BN tebe ast Ne 
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SIBUILDING NEWS 
A OF THE SCHOOLS! 


NEW USES FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Better and finer school buildings were recently 
advocated in a radio talk by James O. Betelle of 
Guilbert & Betelle, architects, New York City. 

As an outstanding example of the wider use of 
school buildings as civie centers, he referred to the 
Columbia High School at South Orange, N. J., 
“which is constantly being used for cultural, char- 
itable, and civic purposes by citizens of the com- 
munity. There is great economy in this duplicate 
use of buildings and the citizens would feel more 
like paying their taxes if they saw their school 
buildings used not only for the pupils but also for 
the adults of the community.” 

He called attention to the fact that following 
the perfection of the motion picture provision was 
made in the schools for projection apparatus and 
now no school is complete without such equipment. 
“The latest development,” he added, “and one point- 
ing to great possibilities is the radio. No school 
building is complete today without its radio equip- 
ment. For example, the new high school at Great 
Neck, one of the finest buildings in this part of 
the country, has an unusually complete radio equip- 
ment.” 


THE REMODELING AND RENOVATION OF 
THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL, HAMTRAMCK, 
MICHIGAN 
Can an old, worn-out schoolhouse be remodeled 
so that it will be safe, sanitary, and entirely suited 
to a present-day program of education? While an 
affirmative answer to this question depends largely 
upon the specific school buildings under consider- 
ation, the successful experience of one board of edu- 

cation is worthy of consideration. 

The old Holbrook School at Hamtramck, Mich., 
was antiquated, a fire hazard, and was entirely un- 
suited for the educational program required. A safe 
and modern school plant was necessary. 

It was difficult to secure the money needed for 
a new building and an additional site. A careful 
examination of the old building revealed that the 
outside walls were substantial. An exhaustive study 
was made of the possibilities of arrangement of 


classrooms within the building in such a way as 
to meet the needs of the desired educational pro- 
gram. A very practical arrangement was worked 
out, and the educational program and requirements 
were given to the architect who designed the build- 
ing in accordance with them. The entire interior of 
the building was removed. Some of the woodwork, 
the blackboards, and a portion of the heating plant 
were used in the new building. A color scheme was 
adopted and the woodwork and old and new furni- 
ture were painted in accordance with the color 
scheme. 

With the plan completed, the architect was com- 
missioned to prepare the technical specifications, 
which were given to bidders. The contract was 
awarded to the lowest bidder, at a cost of $127,- 
198, which included architects’ fees. The equipment 
was estimated to cost an additional $13,000. 

The building which is now one of the best in the 
city, accommodates approximately 800 children. It 
conforms in every way with modern educational 
requirements. The old toilets in the basement were 
removed and new toilets located on each of the 
three floors. Adequate firing facilities and correct 
ventilation were provided. Fuel is now stored in 
proximity to the boiler room. An auditorium and 
a gymnasium have been included, as also rooms 
for special subjects, and a library. The building 
houses, for the first time, adequate administrative 
quarters, including offices for the principal and 
assistant, as well as a vault and storeroom. There 
is also a kitchenette, a clinic room, and boys’ and 
girls’ showers. Each room has been equipped with 
a radio and loud-speaker so that messages may 
come from the principal or teacher over the micro- 
phone and so that programs may be received from 
the outside. 

The building was completed at a cost of $140,- 
598, or a net saving to the taxpayers of $209,402. 
Figuring the cost of a new site, the total actual 
saving by the remodeling of the building was $359,- 
402. 


SAFETY POLICY OF SAN FRANCISCO IN 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Architects, contractors, building inspectors, mem- 
bers of the board of public works and the school 
authorities of San Francisco are as a unit in their 
stand for maintaining the “high standards of school 
construction” used in San Francisco. 

Recent reports made to the board of education 
that the unit cost per cubic foot in San Francisco 


was higher than in other cities, Oakland being 
particularly mentioned as an example, have focused 
attention upon the question of the cost of building 
the new San Francisco schools. 

As the result of a request from the board of edu- 
cation, Colonel David P. Hardy, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, was instructed recently to make 
a comparative study of school-construction costs. 
Mr. Hardy’s report will not be ready for several 
days. He has been busy with members of the city 
architectural bureau in preparing the report. A 
feature of the study being made has special ref- 
erence to the type of construction, particularly 
those factors relating to fireproof buildings and 
maximim safety to guard against the earthquake 
hazard. 

“The school board in 1924, after long deliberation 
and many consultations with architects and engin- 
eers fixed a policy for a maximum safety factor,” 
said Hardy. “As a result our recent schools have 
been either of steel frame and reinforced-concrete 
construction or all reinforced concrete.” 

Architect John Bakewell, Jr.. who has designed 
several of the new school buildings, said, speaking 
of the San Francisco policy: “There can be no 
question of the type of building when it is to be 
two or more stories in height. It must be either 
Class A or B in construction. That is imperative 
for this city. I believe that all school buildings 
erected here in the past few years are of the highest 
tvpe and I am certain that there is no way in 
which to cheapen the cost and still maintain that 
high type. 

“A one-story building is a different matter. It 
can with every degree of safety be of Class C con- 
struction. But because of the restricted area of our 
school sites, one-story school buildings are not 
possible in San Francisco, except as temporary 
measures.” 

Timothy Reardon, president of the board of 
public works, which attends to all school construc- 
tion under direction of the board of education 
declared: “San Francisco taxpayers have received 
100 cents on the dollars in every schovl contract, 
sometimes even more, for I know of contractors 
that lost money.” 

Referring to figures on file in the board of public 
works, Reardon said that the San Francisco policy 
of reinforced-concrete buildings is a saving to the 
taxpayers. He continued: “The figures of cost per 
cubic foot show that in Oakland four new school 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Central High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


fills a definite need in school construction” 


“Our Hard Maple floors have proven 
very satisfactory. They are long-lived, 
economical, and very sanitary under 
proper care. 


‘““Hard Maple takes a natural polish 
which is pleasing to the eye and reflects 
rather than absorbs light. It fills a 
definite need in school constructionand 
offers many distinctive advantages.” 


This statement from Nate W. Downes, 
Chief Engineer of the Public School District, 
Kansas City, Mo., is typical of the many 
recommendations received from school boards, 
superintendents, and architects throughout 
the country. It gives added weight to the 
generally accepted opinion that Northern 
Hard Maple Flooring best fills the needs of 
educational structures. 


Back of the widespread use of ‘Northern 


Hard Maple in school buildings is the fact 
that here is one flooring material which com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning comfort with 
the qualities of lasting wear which school 
use demands. 

This resilient flooring material is remark- 
ably tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will 
not sliver or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply make 
it smoother with time. Northern Hard Maple, 
moreover, because of its permanent smooth- 
ness, 1s exceptionally easy to clean and keep 
clean. It offers no open lodging places for 
dust and germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent anchorage 
for seats. 

Hundreds of school boards have been guided 
by these facts in selecting flooring. They have 
chosen Maple for classrooms, gymnasiums, 
corridors, assembly halls. Consult your archi- 
tect about Northern Hard Maple. 


Mapre FroorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago 





The letters MIFMA on Marie, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufac- 


ture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use 


Floor wifh Mapl 











SAYS 
NATE W. DOWNES 
Chief Engineer, 
The School District of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Members of the Mapic Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to stand:rdize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed touse the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on the 


flooring you use. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Michigan) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 


Hettler, Herman H. Lumber Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, IN. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Robbins Flooring Company 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company 
Hermansville, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 


flooring problems ... Write us. 


Central Junior 
High School 
Kansas City, Me. 
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HYGIENIC SCHOOL WARDROBES 


Full details of the Wilson Rolling Front economy 
Wardrobe, as well as other popular Disappearing 
Door types will be sent on request. Over 50 years 
of Wilson development, the Wilson one year guar- 
antee and Wilson National Installation Service in- 


with 


Rolling Fronts Save 
Valuable Classroom 
Space...... Economy 
for Small Schools... 


CHOOL Boards of smaller communities, charged with 
the necessity of saving every possible dollar of school 
construction cost and the conservation of every possible 


A >-section Wilson Rolling Front 
Wardrobe, set ina recess. 


inch of class room space, turn to Wilson Rolling Front 


type of Hygienic Wardrobes as a primary measure of 


economy. 


The Rolling fronts may be finished with blackboard 


sure the best at the least commensurate cost. 


surface if desired, and wardrobes may be connected with 
ventilating system. Whether fitted into wall recess, as 
pictured, or set against the wall they provide adequate 
clothes room at minimum space displacement. 


Send for Catalog No. 14. 


THE J. G. WILSON CorRPORATION 
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buildings where brick was used, the costs were 
higher than for schools erected in San Francisco of 
reinforced-conerete. The Oakland Lincoln elemen- 
tary and the Prescott junior high schools, Class C, 
built of brick, cost 32.4 and 33 cents per cubic foot, 
respectively. The Frick junior high school and the 
Garfield junior high school which are Class C, with 
steel frames and brick walls, cost 35.4 and 38 
cents respectively. 

“Compare that with the 24.2 cents per cubic foot 
cost of the San Francisco Emerson elementary 
school, the Sanchez elementary at 26.8 cents and 
the Douglass-Everett elementary school at 28 cents, 
all reinforced concrete and thoroughly fireproof. 

“The Mission high school with a steel frame and 
reinforced concrete, cost 29.4 cents per cubie foct. 
It shows that San Francisco is getting full value 
and erecting fine schools, buildings that will last 
for generations. 

“And finally the Roosevelt high school in Fresno, 
all steel frame and reinforced concrete Class A 
building cost 35.8 cents per cubic foot.” 

Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintendent — of 
schools, said: “It seems strange that there should 
be any question about the types and cost of San 
Francisco’s new schools. Visiting educators have 
declared that our new buildings are the finest in 
the country. The Horace Mann school has been 
selected as a model and its plans sent to every 
state and city. 

“Early in October Dr. Jens Nydhal, superin- 
tendent of schools in Berlin, Germany, spent sev- 
eral days here. After inspecting all our new schools 
he declared the Everett junior high school to be 
the finest type of school in design, finish, and 
equipment and in type of construction in the world. 
He asked us to prepare and send him a complete 
set of plans, saying that he proposed to recommend 
to the Berlin authorities new schools of the same 
type. He was particularly impressed by the safety 
factors and the extensive use of concrete.” 


A MILLION DOLLARS FOR RURAL-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS IN ALABAMA 

The last legislature of Alabama made an effort 
to place in the hands of the county boards of edu- 
eation and of the officials of the higher institutions 
more than twenty million dollars for the erection 
of better school buildings. More than _ thirteen 
million of this sum were to be spent for the con- 
struction of rural-school buildings. The enabling act, 


11 East 38th Street 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


New York City 


Also Manufacturers of Wilson Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions 


YEARS OF 





Which was made a part of the bill allowing a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for a bond issue for 
the amount mentioned, made it clear that each 
county would receive $200,000 from the proceeds of 
the sale of the bonds. 

For a time there was no information at hand that 
could be relied upon as to what the building needs 
were in any county in the state. Since that time, 
surveys have been made in thirteen counties. While 
the number represents only one fifth of the counties 
of the state, they represent every section of the 
state and are typical of what may be found by a 
survey in each county. 

A report made by the staff in each survey shows 
that the number of new buildings required ranged 
from 5 to 19. A conservative estimate on the cost 
of these buildings and equipment, as shown by the 
reports, ranges from $150,000 to $700,000. 

With the small appropriation for the erection, re- 
pair, and equipment of buildings, which amounts to 
$5,000 per county, the donations the people have 
made, and the limited amounts that may be had in 
the average county from the district and county 
taxes, a large per cent of the counties are carrying 
on as large a building program as their limited 
finances will permit. The data show that a total 
of 38 counties have made application for state funds 
ranging in amounts from a few hundred to more 
than twenty thousand. The total applied for is 
$220,444, with a balance of only $40,830, out of 
which to approve the applications. This means that 
each application may be approved for only 18} per 
cent of the amount applied for. 

An appropriation of $350,000 by the state repre- 
sents a building program of more than a million 
dollars, since the local communities must raise and 
spend on the building, two dollars for every one 
which the state appropriates. Often they raise and 
spend more than ten dollars to one appropriated by 
the state. 

It has been stated by some who opposed the issue 
that it is deubtful whether many counties in the 
state really needed rural schoolhouses to the amount 
of $200,000. The statement was no doubt based on 
the fact that in many counties the school buildings 
are very poor. Where this is true, there is no doubt 
some argument for statements that some counties 
would not know how to spend the money for build- 
ings should it be turned over to them. It is true 
that boys and girls living in these less fortunate 
counties are just as deserving as those who live in 
the more favored sections. 


“KNOW 


HOW” 


EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

An exhibit of elementary, secondary, and private 
schools was held November 13-16 at St. Louis, Mo. 
The exhibit was prepared and arranged by Mr. 
William B. Ittner and was held in connection with 
the Missouri Teachers’ Association convention. 

The exhibit which comprised a _ variety of 
tvpes and kinds of buildings, included water-color 
sketches, photographs, charcoal and pencil draw- 
ings, photographs of interiors and exteriors of 
schools, and typical site and playground develop- 
ments in 45 cities and towns, including St. Louis, 
and 15 cities in Missouri. In addition to St. Louis, 
a number of other Missouri cities were represented, 
including St. Joseph, Springfield, Columbia, Han- 
nibal, Sedalia, Cape Girardeau, Normandy, St. 
Charles, Sikeston, Webster Groves, Maplewood, 
Clayton, Overland, Kirkwood, and University City. 


BUILDING NEWS 


~—-Idaho Falls, Idaho. The school board has two 
school buildings under construction at the present 
time. One is a ten-room elementary building, with 
a capacity of 400. and an estimated cost of $60,000. 
The other is the first unit of a junior high school, 
containing eight rooms and a gymnasium, with a 
capacity of 300, and an estimated cost of $99,800. 
Both buildings have been planned, and are being 
erected, from plans of Messrs. Sunberg and Sunberg, 
architects, of Idaho Falls. 

Maplewood, Mo. The first and second units of 
a new high school will be erected, at a cost of $300.- 
000. Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, is the 
architect. 

Webster Groves, Mo. The contract has been Jet 
for the erection of the fifth and last unit of the high 
school and for alterations to the Mark Twain School. 
The architect is Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis. 

Clayton, Mo. Contracts have been let for the 
erection of additions to two elementary schools and 
the high school. Mr. William B. Ittner, architect, 
St. Louis. 

—Downers Grove, Ill. Two new grade schools 
have been occupied with the opening of the new 
school year. The school board has erected three grade 
buildings, and a_ half-million-dollar high school 
within the past few years. 

—Wausau, Wis. After a careful study of three 
years, the school board has announced an extensive 
school-building program, involving an estimated 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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THE UNIT : _ PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
THE LIGHTING RESULT 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 344A 
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“ALL-RELA 
AU TOMATIC 
TELEPHONES 


Se 


The North “All-Relay” Exchange is a 
complete Automatic Telephone System 
especially designed for schools. It meets 
school needs exactly, giving highest oper- 
ating efficiency combined with lowest op- 
erating and maintenance costs. 


The “All-Relay” School Telephone Sys- 
tem requires no operator, is always on 
duty ready to give rapid, reliable and se- 
cret service at any time of the day or 
night. “All-Relay” stands for simplicity 
and the elimination of all complicated and 
troublesome station selectors. The latest 
dial type telephones are used. 


The automatic “Code Call” system in- 
corporated in the “All-Relay” Exchange 
gives all telephones on the system imme- 
diate access to any party regardless of his 
or her location in the building at the time 
of the call. This ensures instant and reli- 
able contact with any member of the or- 
ganization at any time of the day or night. 


Write for Particulars. 


The NORTH ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 

















. but only a fence 
enforces safety. 


CHILD’S memory is not depend- ' 
able. In the excitement of play, 
speeding cars are forgotten. 


Safety does not depend on “remember- 
ing” when the playground is enclosed 
with an Anchor Playground Fence. 
Safety is enforced. Headlong dashes 
are stopped at the boundary of the 
playground. 


Why carry this responsibility of human 
life? An Anchor Fence will relieve you 
of it. The complete Anchor National 
Fencing Service is at your call. Wire 
or write our nearest office today. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, | a 
Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport. 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local 


directory. 


4ANCHOR Fences 
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It is not necessary to buy the complete instal- 
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expenditure of $1,150,000. The program provides 
for a senior high school to cost $1,000,000, a grade 
school to eost $100,000, and an addition to the 
John Marshall School to cost $40,000. The school 
hoard has taken up a study of ways and means of 
financing the building program. 

The school board of Manitowoc, Wis., has asked 
the city council for permission to float a bond issue 
of $300,000 for the erection of a junior high school 
building on the north side. The new building is part 
of a proposed program for the building of junior 
high schools, which the school board feels can no 
longer be delayed without injury to the health of 
students and teachers. The new building which will 
he built in units, will be of fireproof construction, 
and will cost $275,000. 

Newport Harbor, Calif. The high — school 
hoard of the Newport Harbor Union High School 
District has called a bond-issue election to vote 
honds in the amount of $400,000 for two schools in 
the new district. The district has an assessed valu- 
ation of nearly $9,000,000. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. The voters recently ap- 
proved a proposition to bond the city for $330,000 
for the building of new schools. 

-Lawrence, Mass. The school board has invited 
the local architects to make a survey of the high- 
school building to determine if additional class- 
rooms can be included in the present building. The 
cost of the proposed addition is $100,000. 

-Plans have been prepared for a university high 
school for West Virginia University, at Morgan- 
town. The school which will take the form of a 
junior high school, will be adapted to the Dalton 
program, and will be erected under the supervision 
of the state board of control. The building will have 
accommodations for 500 students and will be erected 
at a eost of $260,000. Messrs. Davis, Dunlap & 
Barney, Philadelphia, Pa., are the architects. 

Clarkston, Mich. The voters have approved a 
hond issue of $150,000 for the building of a high 
and grade school. The school will be 
completed with the opening of the school year 
In 1930. 

New York, N. Y. President George J. Ryan of 
the board of education has anticipated that the 
school-building program for 1930 will involve an 
expenditure of $45,000,000. The program will con- 
centrate on the outlying districts, where the in- 
crease in population has been most marked. New 


school 


VERY Williams Portable Stadium—whether 100 
seats or 25,000 — is erected without a bolt — 
this means easy assembly and easier removal. 


BOLTLESS 
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schools will be erected chiefly in’ the sections 
of Queens and Brooklyn boroughs. 

Supt. Carroll R. Reed, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has begun plans on the new standard building plan 
for the city schools. Construction work on the new 
Folwell High School has been delayed awaiting the 
completion of the new standard plan. 

Texarkana, Tex. By a vote of 12 to 1, the 
citizens have approved a school-bond issue of 
$225,000 for school-building purposes. 

New Orleans, La. The school board has asked 
for bids for the sale of $3,000,000 in school bonds. 
The proceeds will be used for the erection of new 
school buildings. Of the total, $500,000 will be used 
for the erection of the Fortier High School, to ac- 
commodate 1,500 students. 

The school board of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
received a gift of $150,000 from Mr. W. K. Kellogg 
toward a $300,000 school. The school will be known 
as the Anne J. Kellogg School, in memory of Mr. 
Kellogg’s mother, and will replace a structure built 
in 1861. 

Navasota, Tex. The school plant will be re- 
modeled and adjusted to meet the additional 
demands caused by the obsolescense of the old plant. 

fonds in the amount of $130,000 have been voted. 


hew 


The construction work will be carried out under 
the direction of Architects Giesecke & Harris, of 
Austin. 


The new program will include the erection of a 
large high school on an adequate site, which will 
include provisions for a playground. The old high 
school will be remodeled for the use of the upper 
grades, while the old grammar school will be used 
for the primary grades. 

—Racine, Wis. Supt. F. M. Longanecker has 
presented a report to the school board, outlining 
suggestions for a combination junior high- and 
elementary-school building, to contain forty rooms, 
and to be erected at a approximately 
$350,000. 

—Kansas City, Mo. With a vote of more than 
cight to one, the citizens recently approved a five- 
million-dollar school-bond issue, polling a total 
vote of 47,779. A count of the votes showed 42,580 
for the loan and 5,199 against it. The election re 
sults were interpreted to be the result of a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the school supporters 
to wipe out the blot caused by the defeat of the 
bonds in March, 1928. 


cost of 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





New York, N. Y. 


lation to surround your gridiron, as the Williams 
Portable Stadium can be added to without rebuilding. 
So that you can make this seating pay its own way— 
write for information about the Williams Payment Plan. 





Knoxville, Tenn. The city council has reduced 
the school board’s budget from $1,249,000 to $1,- 
168,000, which represents a loss of $81,000 from 
the budget recently adopted by the school board. 
Under the reduced budget, the school board will 
he compelled to relinquish proposed repairs. 

——Clarkston, Mich. The citizens recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $150,000 for a high-school 
building. The proposition was carried with a vote 
of 161 to 99. 

Newark, N. J. The school board has received 

bids on $827,000 in bonds. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used for additions and alterations to 
school buildings. 
West Babylon, N. Y. The school board has 
a $250,000 bond issue for the erection of a 
new school. The bonds carried an interest rate of 
five per cent and were sold at a premium of $101,- 
158. 

Criminal negligence in protecting the health of 
school children, incompetence, or indifference in 
planning new school buildings, and tremendous 
construction costs have been charged against the 
New York City board of education by Mr. Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for mayor. Mr. Thomas 
made a statement, in which he showed that the 
average cost of high-school construction in New 
York is 25 per cent higher than in Philadelphia, 
34 per cent higher than in Cleveland, and 38 per 
cent higher than in Columbus. The most expensive 
of the city’s high schools is that in Jamaica, which 
cost 58.2 cents per pupil, while the George Wash- 
ington cost 48.8 cents per pupil. These figures are 
compared with Philadelphia, where high-school con- 
struction cost 39.9 cents per pupil; Cleveland, 
where it was 36.4 cents, and Columbus, where it 
ranged from 25.8 cents to 30.5 cents. 

Bay City, Tex. The citizens recently approved 
a school-bond issue of $75,000 for the erection of a 
high-school building and the remodeling of the 
present buildings. Mr. H. W. Payne, of Houston, 
Tex., has been employed as architect for the pro- 
posed buildings. 

{‘leveland, Ohio. For the first time in the 
history of the schools, the citizens have defeated 
a school-bond issue of $1,000,000 for school-build- 
ing purpose. A count of the 720 precincts showed 
that 1,400 votes were lacking of the 55 per cent 
majority necessary to carry the proposition. This 
means that some of the proposed improvements 


s¢ Id 


will be abandoned. 











Standards for Stairways, Corridors, and Exits in Elementary-School 
Buildings 


Compiled by Samuel A. Challman, State Director of School Buildings for Minnesota 


The present compilation of school-building stand- 
ards for corridors and exits concludes the state- 
ment of standards begun in the June issue of the 
ScHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL. 


VII. Handrails 


Connecticut. Stairways .... equipped with hand- 
rails on each side—Connecticut 1927, p. 11. 


Delaware. There shall be a substantial hand- 
rail on each side of the stairs.—Delaware 1927, 
p. 19. 

Idaho. Handrails on each side.—lIdaho 1927, 
p- 10. 

Maryland. Handrail, both — sides. —- Maryland 


1926, E. 3. 

Massachusetts. Balustrades shall be not less than 
three (3) feet in height on landings nor less than 
two (2) feet eight (8) inches on runs plumb over 
risers.—Massachusetts Form B-1, Part II, Sec. 6, 
Item 7. 

New Jersey. Handrails shall be properly placed 
on both sides on all stairways used by pupils, and 


the inside rail must be continuous..-New Jersey 
1925, See. 45. 

New York. All stairways used by pupils shall 
have handrails on both sides.—New York 1925, 
ph. 

Ohio. Handrails shall be provided on both sides 


of all stairways and steps.—Ohio 1926, p. 16. 
Pennsylvania. All main stairways... . shall be 
provided with handrails.—Pennsylvania VII, 1, (a). 
Texas. All stairs shall have a handrail on each 
side and of such size and so placed that it can 
be held easily by the pupils using these stairs. 
Texas Schoolhouse Building Law, 1913, See. 11. 
Virginia. Stairs must be provided with a hand- 
rail to each side from bottom to top. 
1928, VIII (c). 
Wisconsin. Handrails shall be provided on both 
sides of all exit stairs used by pupils.—Wisconsin 
1925, Order 5606. 


VIII. Gradients 

Indiana. To overcome any difference in floor 
levels requiring less than three (3) risers, gradients 
shall be employed with not more than one (1) inch 
rise in each twelve (12) inches of run. 
1915, Sec. 26. 

Minnesota. To overcome any difference in floor 
levels which would require less than three (3) 
risers, gradients may be used of not more than one- 
inch rise in ten-inch run.—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 42. 


CORRIDORS 
1. Width 

Connecticut. In schools having corridors, the 
width of each corridor should be ten (10) feet. 
Connecticut 1926, p. 11. 

Delaware. The main corridor shall not be less 
than eight feet in width in the clear.—Delaware 
1927, p. 19. : 

Indiana. Main corridors, passageways, hallways 
and exit doorways shall be equivalent in width to 
at least twenty four (24) inches for each one hun- 
dred, or fraction part thereof, of seating capacity 
of such portions of the building as will be required 
to use the same for exit. No corridor, passageway 
or hallway shall be less than five feet in width. 
Indiana 1915, p. 3, ec. 

Massachusetts. In buildings hereafter erected, 
corridors shall be not less than eight (8) feet in 
width in the clear for buildings with eight (8) 
classrooms to a story, and shall increase at least 
one (1) foot and six (6) inches in width for every 
two (2) additional classrooms in a story. Where 
the building is to be used for a laboratory or 
similar purposes, averaging not over ten (10) per- 
sons to a room, corridors may have a minimum 
width of not less than six (6) feet.—Massachu- 
setts B-1, Part II, Section 6, Item 6. 

Minnesota. The minimum width of the main 
corridor of any school building containing four 
rooms or more shall be ten (10) feet. The minimum 
width of secondary corridors shall depend upon the 
length of such corridors and the number of doors 
leading to them.—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 34. 

National Fire Protection Association. Corridors 
shall be at least eight (8) feet wide in the clear; 
door of lockers, if any, shall not project into this 


Virginia 


Indiana 


eight (8) feet clear width at any point during 
their swing. 

Note: It is recommended that, in elementary 
schools, lockers should not be located in corridors. 

Nat. Fire Protection Ass'n. 1929, See. 2127. 

New York. The width of corridors should be 
from eight (8) to ten (10) feet, according to condi- 
tions.—New York 1925, p. 11. 

Ohio. No hall or passageway leading to a stair- 
way or exit shall be less in width than the stair- 
way or exit, as the case may be.—Ohio 1926, p. 16. 

Virginia. The width of corridors shall be gradu- 
ated and determined by the number of classrooms, 
departmental and auditorium — capacity 
served. In no shall the smallest secondary 
corridor be less than six feet wide and the total 
corridor width shall be increased six 
each additional forty (40) 
ginia 1928, VII (b). 

The minimum unobstructed width 
of corridors and passageways which are used by 
the public or by the occupants generally shall be 
determined the same as the width of stairways 


rooms 


case 


inches for 


persons served.—Vir- 


Wisconsin. 


(Order 5607) and shall in no ease be less than 
four (4) feet. Corridors and passageways serving 


as a means of egress shall be at least equal in 
combined width to the required width of the stair- 
ways or the passageways leading to them.—Wis- 
consin 1925, Order 5609. 


2. Lighting 

Connecticut. Corridors should have ample day- 
light.—Conneeticut 1926, p. 11. 

Delaware. Corridors shall be adequately lighted. 
Delaware 1927, p. 19. 

Maryland, The corridors must always be well 
lighted. There should be outside windows, stair- 
ways, or locker alcoves opening on corridors (mak- 
ing direct outside light) not farther than ninety 
(90) feet apart—Maryland 1926, D. 1. 

New York. Corridors should be abundantly 
lighted by large windows at the corridor ends. 
Partition sash in the classroom partitions for the 
purpose of lighting the corridors are not approved. 
The ends of corridors, terminating at the outside 
walls, should not be used for rooms, unless the 
separating partition is of glass which will admit 
ample light to the corridor. 

Virginia. Corridors must always be well lighted. 
Virginia 1928, VII (a). 

Wisconsin. Corridors and passageways ... . 
shall be provided with windows and artificial light 
so as to be kept well lighted while building is 
oceupied.—Wisconsin 1925, Order 5609. 


3. Construction 

Delaware. In two-story buildings, corridors shall 
have fireproof walls, floor and ceiling—Delaware 
1927, p. 19. 

Maryland. No projections of any kind on walls. 
Corridors should always be fireproof, if building is 
more than one story high—Maryland 1926, D. 2, 4. 

New Jersey. Interior corridor walls and _ hall- 
way floor construction must be of fireproof mate- 
rial New Jersey 1927, Sec. 40. 


4. Miscellaneous 

Maryland. Corridors must lead to stairways or 
exits, with no blank ends. All corridors should be 
planned to avoid confusion and should be sym- 
metrical.—Maryland 1926, D. 3, 5. 

Massachusetts. Corridors shall terminate on an 
egress .... and be free from sharp turns.—Massa- 
chusetts B-1, Part II, See. 6, Item 6. 

New York. Corridors should not have project- 
ing features, such as drinking fountains (they can 
be partly recessed in the wall), radiators or deep 
pilasters. . . . Partitions when used to separate 
corridors and stairs should be glazed with wire 
glass. Lockers, if located in corridors, should ‘be 
built into the wall in such manner that their fronts 
shall be flush with the face of the wall and that 
there shall be a solid base below .lockers not less 
than four (4) inches in height.—New York 1925, 
p: i. 

Ohio. Halls and passageways shall be so design- 
ed and proportioned as to prevent congestion and 
confusion.—Ohio 1926, p. 16. 

Virginia. Corridors must lead to stairways or 
exits. All schoolhouses shall have all halls, doors, 
stairways, seats, passageways and aisles, and all 
lighting and heating appliances and apparatus 
arranged to facilitate egrees in case of fire or 
accidents, and to afford the requisite and proper 
accommodations for public protection in such cases. 
—Virginia 1928, VII (ce) (d). 

Wisconsin. Corridors and passageways shall be 
so designed as to prevent congestion and confusion. 
—Wisconsin 1925, Order 560). 


EXITS 
1. Number 
There shall be at least two exits, 
separated as far from each other as possible from 
each building. Where the horizontal travel distance 
from classroom door exceeds one hundred (100) 
feet additional exits shall be provided to keep 
within this maximum distance—Delaware 1927, 


p- 18. 


Delaware. 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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THE VISITOR VISITS 
EVERY ROOM AT ONCE 


When the distinguished visitor arrives . . 


. and he’s in a 


hurry ...and there’s no time to move the whole school into 


the auditorium... it doesn’t matter... The Public Address 


System will carry his message to all rooms at once! 


But this is only one of the 
multitudinous applications of 
this system. Its uses are end- 
less . . . Students may listen to 
the actual voices of the great 
men of the day—picked up by 
radio. Or they may hear the 
Principal’s messages and direc- 
tions—in any or every room. Or 
they may march, drill and exer- 


cise to accurately-rendered, full- 
toned music from the never- 
failing Music Reproducer. The 





Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 























Public Address System does more than make the 
whole school a unit. Through the radio attach- | 
ment, it brings the whole world into the school- | 
room, and makes education a living, vital force. 

For information, consult the distributor of 
Western Electric products, Graybar Electric Co., 
Graybar Building, New York. Offices in 72 prin- 
cipal cities. 


A 
fLPA\\ 
wre 
A 


Exercises and folk dances are 
given new zest with music 
—via loudspeaker. 





The Music Reproducer plays 
anything on standard later- 
ally-cut records. 





—One school architect says 
“For fire use alone, it would 
more than justify itself.” 


The principal’s voice may be 
heard in 15 (or 150) rooms 
at once. 





A child’s voice can fill any 
auditorium when amplified 
as the System. permits. 


Music appreciation courses— 
current events —any radio 
program can be heard by all. 
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EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


these safe seats are useful 


This winter for basketball—for track in the spring— 
for sports and gatherings all year round, Circle A 


Bleachers can mean bigger crowds—bigger gate re- 
ceipts. 


Crowds come to games—if the seats are good. And 
Circle A seats are unusually comfortable. 


601 S. 25TH ST., 


Sectional:.::- 


Edges are rounded. There’s plenty of room for knees 
and feet. There’s a clear view for all. 


They set up quickly. They are as good indoors as out. 


They can be transported without trouble. 


Send today for interesting brochure—“The Facts”— 
detailing the 9 special safety and comfort features. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 





(Continued from Page 82) 
Massachusetts. Schoolhouses shall have at least 
two (2) independent egresses, as far apart as may 
be, aggregating at least two (2) feet in width for 
every one hundred (100) persons that the build- 
ing will accommodate, including the assembly hall 
and gallery if such are to be used for other than 
school purposes, whenever the school is in session. 
(eee d Assembly halls, gymnasiums, galleries, and 
basements shall have at least two independent 
egresses as far apart as may be. One half of the 
gymnasium and basement egresses if so directed 
shall be to the outside, and where areas or steps 
are necessary they shall have approved handrails. 
Class, recitation, domestic science, and manual 
training rooms and laboratories shall have at least 
two ways of egress, one of which may be through 


an adjoining room.—Massachusetts B-1, Part II, 
Sec. 6, Item 8. 
Minnesota. Not less than two exits shall be 


provided for each building of four rooms or more. 
—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 35. 

National Fire Protection Association. In build- 
ings of non-fire-resistive construction, every room 
above the first floor with a capacity of over twenty 
(20) pupils (400 sq. ft.) shall have at least two 
means of egress. In case these egresses finally open 
upon the same corridor, the openings into the 
corridor shall be on opposite sides of a smoke- 
resistive door, and shall give access to independent 
stairways (2126). The basement (or “ground 
story”) shall be treated the same as an upper story 
‘ . except that for basements the number of 
stories shall equal three and exits shall be provided 
accordingly, either stairs leading to the first story 
or doors leading directly outdoors (2140). First 
floor doors shall be provided as follows: (a) One 
unit of door width for each unit of stairs from 
upper floors. (b) One additional unit of door width 
for each unit of required stairs from basement. 
(c) One additional unit of door width for each 5,000 
sq. ft. or fraction thereof of gross area of the first 
floor. (d) One additional unit of door width for 
each 900 sq. ft. or fraction thereof of floor area of 
auditoriums and gymnasiums on the first floor. 

Nat. Fire Protection Ass’n. 1929, Sees. 2135, 2136, 
2137, 2138, 2139, 2140, 2141, 2142. 


IRGLE A BLEACHER S 


Pennsylvania, Two-story buildings should have 
at least two means of exit from the second floor.— 
Pennsylvania 1915, VIL 2 (b). 

Utah. For and two 


one room buildings, one 

story high, one exit only will be required.—Utah 
1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. Auditoriums accommodating 3800 or 


‘less shall be provided with not less than two direct 


six-foot exits. 

Auditoriums accommodating 300 to 1,000 shall 
be provided with at least three direct six-foot exits. 

Auditoriums accommodating over 1,000 shall be 
provided with at least four six-foot exits.-—Virginia 
1928, VI (d). 

Wisconsin.—In a one-room building only one 
exit will be required. In a one-story two room build- 
ing only one exit will be required, provided all base- 
ment partitions are of incombustible material and 
the boiler room door is a standard fire-door. 

At least one basement exit shall open directly to 
the outside.—Wisconsin 1925, Order 5606. 


2. Width 

Indiana. No doorway shall be less than three 
(3) feet in width except where two or more doors, 
each two (2) feet eight (8) inches or more in 
width are grouped together.—Indiana 1915, p. 3. 

Massachusetts. No... . egress shall be less than 
three (3) feet six (6) inches in width, except in 
one- and two-room buildings where such egress 
shall not be less than three (3) feet in width.— 
Massachusetts B-1, Part II, Sec. 6, Item 8. 


Minnesota. Each exit shall not be less than 
forty-four (44) inches wide.—Minnesota 1928, 
See. 35. 

North Dakota. All outside doors must be at 


least three (3) feet by 
Dakota 1926, p. 11. 

Ohio. Exit doors shall not be less than three 
(3) feet wide, nor less than six (6) feet four (4) 
inches high level with the floor—Ohio 1926, Sec. 
12600-60. 

Utah. The total width of exit from any floor 
shall not be less than the following, based on the 
total number of persons accommodated on such 
floors and on floors above: Ordinary construction 
forty two (42) inches per one hundred (100) per- 


seven (7) feet.—North 


--Dortable 





sons, and fireproof buildings thirty (30) inches 
per one hundred (100) persons.— Utah 1927, 
Chap. II. 


Wisconsin. The total width of exits from any 
floor shall be not less than the following rates, 
based on the total number of persons accommodated 
on such floor and on the floors above: Nonfireproof 
buildings, forty (40) inches per one hundred (100) 
persons. Fireproof buildings, thirty (30) inches per 
one hundred (100) persons. If the stairways are 
inclosed and an approved automatic sprinkler 
system is provided in. the basement, such width 
may be reduced as in order 5404. (5607.) Exit door 
.... Shall be not less than two (2) feet six (6) 
inches wide, if used by children under fourteen (14) 
years. ... No single door or leaf or a double 
door shall be more than four (4) feet wide (5608). 
—Wisconsin 1925, Orders 5607, 5608. 


3. Swing of Doors 

Connecticut. Every ... . schoolhouse... . in 
which people assemble, in larger numbers than one 
hundred (100), shall be provided with one or more 
exits, each exit consisting of a door so hung as 
to open outward, and in case any passageway from 
such .... schoolhouse .... to such exit contains 
one or more doors, each door shall be so hung as 
to open outward.—Connecticut 1926, Sec. 2601, 
page 10. 

Delaware. A pair of double doors, opening out- 
ward shall be provided for each exit. These shall 
be substantial but not too heavy for children to 
swing with ease,—Delaware 1927, p. 18. 

Idaho. All public buildings which may be used 
for .... schoolhouses .... shall be so built and con- 
structed that all doors leading from the main hall 
or assembly room .... shall be so hung on their 
hinges and constructed that they shall open out- 
ward, and that all means of egress for the public 
from the main hall or principal room and from the 
building shall be by means of doors which shall 
open outward from the main hall or building. Any 
person or persons who shall fail to comply with the 
provisions of this section shall be guilty of mis- 
demeanor.—Idaho. — Sec. 2590 Laws. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 
by 


an expert yyy 


e 
FILMO 


SCHOOL 
PROJECTOR 








HEN you press the button which starts a Filmo School Projector, its 

competence to do its work is instantly apparent. Its smooth running 
mechanism bespeaks the extreme care and precision with which it is manu- 
factured; its powerful illumination and the absolute absence of flicker (the 
cause of eye strain) bespeaks the scientific design upon which it is built. Here 
indeed, you will say, is a machine that knows its business. 


The manufacturers of Filmo have been furnishing the major film producers 
of the world with cinema equipment for 22 years. When the value of visual 
education first became apparent, Bell & Howell immediately planned the 
equipment which would make that teaching method most effective. Filmo is 
the result—an “expert” to the last detail. 


Filmo School Projector qualifies as an expert, first, in its extreme simplicity. 
Threading is but a moment’s work by the most inexperienced of hands. 
Next, it is fully automatic. It needs no attention while the film is being pro- 
jected. The teacher is free to direct her attention to the film and to the class. 
Then, the film may be stopped on any single frame for “still” projection 





BELL & HOWELL 57 E School Projec- 


tor with 45-50 condenser, fixed resistance, 


250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, geared re-wind without danger; an automatic fire-screen prevents scorching of the film. The 
and safety shutter. Price, with case, $205. ‘ , ‘ tas ‘ 4 
Other models from $190 up. pictures Filmo projects are of theatre-brilliance and clarity, due to the direct 


lighting system employed. Mere focusing of the lens adapts the picture to the 
small classroom screen or the large assembly hall screen with equal efficiency. 


If you are interested in getting the most out of visual education, mail coupon 
for booklet “Filmo in Schools and Colleges” and for information on the 
excellent educational films you may find at your disposal. 











| BELL & HOWELL CO. 
. Dept. L, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago in SENBals 
and Golteqes 


l Please send me complete information on educa- 
r tional films and the booklet ‘Filmo in Schools ; ; 
. and Colleges.”’ a! } 
: ‘ 
o POO scx suisives siatscsessataeatetelhncabaaseisebstetcenigietiiaatinaiiaiateiniamidnantiais P 
l / 
Bn ee gaseous ‘ Z W0 
y 
" ii I it 
‘- 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. L, 1814 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
C0 ica ssccssncnrteniccdacaieaitiniasaiennisintaeinseinients De scsncicncess . NEW YORK:-HOLLYWOOD: LONDON (B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 
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Schools Can 


a 


Schools equipped with Miller Wardrobes 
Miller Wardrobe doors are 
“kept closed” thus keeping the school- 
room ventilated. All cold foul air escapes 
beneath the wardrobe doors. 
heated clean air is retained in the school- 
room. Here is a definite economy. Here 
is a health feature exclusive with the 


save fuel ! 


123 West 8th St. 


; (Continued from Page 84) 
Indiana. All doors shall open outward, and 


where outside double doors oar stormhouses are 
provided, the other doors shall be devoid of fasten- 
ings and shall be held in place by spring hinges.— 
Indiana 1915, p. 4. 

Maine. Every schoolhouse of more than one 
story in height and every schoolroom therein, shall 
have all doors, intended for egress, open outwards. 
—Maine — Chap. 30, Sec. 37, P. L. 1916. 

Maryland. All entrance doors to open out.— 
Maryland 1926, C 2. 

Minnesota. All outside doors and _ vestibule 
doors must swing out.—Minnesota 1928, Sec. 36. 

New Jersey. in any schoolhouse of two or more 
stories in height, the doors leading from the class- 
rooms to the corridors and from said corridors to 
the street or to the ground surrounding such 
schoolhouse shall open outward. All swing doors 
shall have plate-glass windows of suitable dimen- 
sions (Swing doors are construed to mean single 
and double acting doors).—New Jersey 1925, 
Sec. 52. 

New York. All exit doors, auditorium, assembly 
hall, and gymnasium doors shall swing outward.— 
New York 1925, p. 11. 

North Dakota. All outside doors . 
swing out.—North Dakota 1926, p. 11. 

Ohio. All means of egress from the building 
shall be by exit doors placed in exterior walls and 
swing outward only.—Ohio 1926, Sec. 12600-55. 

Texas. All outside doors... . shall be so hung 
as to open outward.—Texas School Building Law 
1913, Sec. 12. 

Utah. Every exit door shall be swung outward 
or towards the natural means of access, and so 
hung that it will not block any part of the required 
width of any doorway, passageway, stairway, or 
fire escape.—Utah 1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. All exit doors must open out.—Vir- 
ginia 1928, VI (b). 

4. Automatic Exit Latches 

Delaware. Exit doors shall be provided with 
panic bolts so that they can be locked from the out- 
side only.—Delaware 1927, p. 18. 

Indiana. Entrance and exit doors shall be 
equipped with automatic opening device and with 


. - must 
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Reduce Fuel Expenses! 


The 


Miller Wardrobe 


tobe doors. 


All the 


fering. 
wrap storage. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


hardware of such kind as to be always unlockable 
from within.—Indiana 1915, p. 4. 

Maryland. All entrance doors... with anti- 
panic hardware. It should not be possible to lock 
any door so that it could not be opened from the 
inside.—Maryland 1926, C 2. 

Minnesota. All locks used on vestibule and out- 
side doors, in buildings of four rooms or more, 
must be of such construction that they open 
readily from the inside without the use of keys 
(See. 36). All doors to school buildings containing 
four or more schoolrooms must be provided with 
automatic exit latches. (Sec. 90.)—Minnesota 1928, 
Sec. 36, 90. 

National Fire Protection Association. Exterior 
doors shall be operated by bars or other panic 
hardware device. Single leaf rather than 
double are recommended because hardware now 
available is more satisfactory for single than 
double doors. If glass is used in doors it shall be 
wired glass. Bar or other panic hardware devices 
shall be of types that are applied to the surface 
of the door. The bar or releasing device should 
extend for three quarters of the width of the door 
at the latch side. The bar or releasing device should 
have a projection of not more than 34 inches from 
the face of the door and the space between the bar 
and the door shall be closed or filled with solid 
panel allowing not more than one inch between the 
back of the panel and the surface of the door. 
Upon this panel should be engraved or embossed 
in large letters—PUSH.—Nat. Fire Protection 
Ass’n. 1929, See. 2134. 

New Jersey. All outside entrance or exit doors 
shall have key locks, that can be locked on the 
outside only, but that can always be easily opened 
on the inside by simply turning the knob or press- 
ing the release bar. No night-latch attachment, 
bolts, hooks, thumb knobs or other locking device 
is to be used.—New Jersey 1925, Sec. 53. 

New York. Panic bolts must be used 
double doors.—New York 1925, p. 11. 

Utah. Exit doors shall be so equipped with 
hardware that they can be opened from the inside 
without a key, by pushing a bar or plate or turn- 
ing a knob or handle. They shall not be locked, 





doors 


on all 


Saves the Clean 


Heated Air 


Miller type wardrobe where the doors are 
always in sight .... therefore in mind. 
No one can forget to close Miller Ward- 
And it is surprisingly easy to 
operate the wardrobe. Just open or close all 
the doors by operating one door. Send for 
our illustrated Catalog W-7. Stop petty pil- 
Save excessive fuel bills. 


Systematize 


Kansas City, Mo. 





barred, or bolted at any time while the building is 
occupied.—Utah 1927, Chap. II. 

Virginia. All exit doors .... must be provided 
with hardware that will make it impossible to 
so lock the door that it cannot be opened from the 
inside at all times.—Virginia 1928, V1 b. 





5. Miscellaneous 

Connecticut. Main exits should provide free 
movements of pupils from corridors through doors, 
unrestricted by dead ends. All exit doors should 
be glazed.—Connecticut 1926, p. 11. 

Delaware. All exits shall be free from outside 
obstruction. ... Steps at exits shall be as few 
as possible, preferably nonexposed, composed of 
stone or concrete with a non-slipping surface, risers 
not to exceed seven (7) inches in height and treads 
shall not be less than twelve (12) inches in width 
(including nosing). . . . Door checks and foot 
stops shall be provided (foot stops shall not be 
capable of holding doors in closed position). Out- 
side doors shall not be less than three by seven 
(3x7) feet each. 

Indiana. Revolving doors shall not be used. 
.... All entrance and exit doors shall be unlocked 
at all times when school is in session.—Indiana 
1915, p. 4. 

Maine. Any building which is used in whole or 
in part as a schoolhouse shall be provided with 
proper egresses or other means of escape from fire 
sufficient for the use of all persons therein ac- 
commodated. These egresses and means of escape 
shall be kept unobstructed, in good repair and 
ready for use.—Maine 1923, p. 9. 

Minnesota. The capacity of each exit shall be 
computed on a basis of a width of twenty two (22) 
inches for each one hundred (100) persons for 
whom the building provides seating capacity.— 
Minnesota 1928, Sec. 35. 

National Fire Protection Association. Exits shall 
be so arranged with respect to corridors, passages 
and stair wells that there are no pockets or dead 
ends in which pupils might be trapped (2156). 
Exits shall be so located that at least one stair- 
way or other exit will be within one hundred (100) 
feet (measured along the line of travel) of the 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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ONLY 
$250.2 





TALKING PICTURES 





Can now be shown in schools — 
assembly halls or in the class room 
with the inexpensive 


STAN-A-PHONE 


Portable Talking Picture Unit. 
Attaches to any standard(35mm) 
projector. [he whole equipment 
can be carried from one room to 
another with the ease with which 
one carries ordinary suit cases. 
Easy tooperate. Compact. Perfect 
synchronization and tonal qual- 
ity assured. Amplifiers and loud 
speakers supplied to fill halls of 
different sizes at moderate prices. 


Write for particulars to 


HoOME-T ALKIE MACHINE CORP. 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Peterson Furniture 


for 





Laboratory and Library 





1200 pyginucrows 


Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 
port rods, sink, water and 
gas cocks. 


YOU BUILD FOR TOMORROW’S 
NEEDS ... EQUIP LIKEWISE 


In Peterson Furniture only quality 
materials, modern approved designs 
and skilled assemblage are used. Over 
thirty-seven years of laboratory 


library equipment building is 


guarantee of long satisfactory service. 


Our COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 


of laboratory, library, domestic science, and 
vocational equipment will be sent to any 
school official or architect upon request. 


and 
your 





MAGAZINE 
RACK. 


L-5042 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


f Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York 
Huntington, W. Va. 


[RO 


o 





Grand Rapids 


Distributors in: 
Minneapolis Kent, O. 


Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas Omaha 


Richmond, Va. 
Baton Rouge 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Kansas City 
Denver 


Re 





(Concluded from Page 86) 
corridor exit door of every room.—Nat. Fire Pro- 
tection Ass’n. 1929, See. 2157. 

New Jersey. Every school building shall have 
an exit to the ground for every flight of stairs 
leading to the first floor. All doors leading to the 
cellar or basement shall be fireproof and fitted 
with springs to keep them closed, except in one- 
story buildings.—New Jersey 1925, Sec. 54. 

New York. Doors... . shall be arranged to 
facilitate egress and to afford adequate protection 
in case of fire or accident... . / Assembly rooms 
and gymnasiums shall have one or more emergency 
exits opening directly out of the building. Where 
playrooms, shops, or other rooms used by pupils 
are located in a basement, there shall be one or 
more exits from the basement, easy of access and 
independent of stairway exits—New York 1925, 
p. 10, 11. 

Ohio. Exit doors .... shall be so hung as not 
to interfere with passageways or close other open- 
ings. No single door or leaf to a double door shall be 
more than four (4) feet wide. No two doors hinged 
together shall be used as a means of ingress or 
egress. Accordion doors may be used in dividing 
classrooms, providing the free sections swing out- 
ward and give the required amount of exit width. 
No double acting, rolling, sliding or revolving exit 
or entrance doors shall be used.—Ohio 1926, Sec. 
12600-60. 

Utah. The number and location of exits shall 
be such that in case any exit or passageway is 
blocked at any point, some other exit shall be 
accessible through public passageways, from every 
room, used by the public—Utah 1927, Chap. II. 

Wisconsin. The number and location of exits 
shall be such that, in case any exit or passageway 
is blocked at any point, some other exit will still 
be accessible, through public passageways, from 
every classroom and from every other room used 
by the public or the occupants generally.—Wis- 
consin 1925, Order 5606. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—A campaign has been started at Columbus, 
Ohio, for increases in teachers’ salaries. The move- 
ment which is being sponsored by the teachers’ 
federation, calls for an increase of $100 a year for 


elementary teachers; $125 a year for high-school 
teachers, and $250 for principals. The present 
salaries range between $1,800 and $2,000 a year for 
elementary teachers; $2,200 to $2,400 for high- 
school teachers, and $4,000 for principals. 

Another proposal before the school board is the 
proposed janitors’ pension fund. The plan calls for 
the payment of not less than one tenth of one 
per cent, nor more than one fifth of one per cent, 
of the total revenue collected into the fund. The 
remainder of the fund is to be made up of contribu- 
tions from the janitors’ salaries. 

—New York, N. Y. Public school and teachers’ 
retirement board officials have made a study of the 
teachers’ records to determine how many thousand 
teachers will be effected as a result of a court ruling 
which stopped the giving of credit toward salary 
increase and pensions for nonteaching service. In- 
cluded in the list are clerical assistants and teacher 
clerks, high-school teachers of commercial or trade 
subjects, teachers in vocational or trade schools, 
dressmaking, millinery, and all other teachers who 
claimed credit for service in any business or trade. 

It is conceded that salaries fixed on the basis of 
nonteaching experience must be reduced by the 
number of increments represented by the years of 
nonteaching service allowed. Teachers receiving the 
maximum will probably be held not to be affected, 
especially if their years of teaching service would 
entitle them to the maximum pay. All other teachers 
will have their salaries reduced by the number of 
years of teaching service credited for nonteaching 
service. 

In the particular case before the court, the 
teacher was allowed two years’ credit for seven and 
one half years’ business experience. This the court 
decision has annulled. 

—Newton, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
the recommendation of the superintendent, provid- 
ing for the elimination of the beginners’ salary 
known as the A class of teachers, or those just 
starting in the profession, from $1,100 to $1,050, 
and cutting the salaries of D teachers, or those 
with masters’ degrees, from $1,350 to $1,300. 


CHARLESTON, ILL., ADOPTS TEACHERS’ 
SCHEDULE 

—The school board of Charleston, IIll., has raised 
the maximum salary of elementary teachers $3 
per month. Under the new schedule, teachers are 
divided into three groups, namely, teachers of 
grades one to six, teachers in grades seven to eight, 
and high-school teachers. 


Teachers in the first group, who are graduates of 
the normal school, but without experience, will begin 
at a minimum of $95 and will advance to $98 the 
second vear, $101 the third year, $104 the fourth 
year, and $107 the fifth year. Teachers with experi- 
ence will begin at $98, and will advance to $101 the 
second year, $104 the third year, and $107 the 
fourth year. 

Nongraduates of the normal school, without ex- 
perience, will begin at a minimum of $92, and will 
advance to $95 the second year, $98 the third year, 
$101 the fourth vear. $104 the fifth year, and $107 
the sixth year. Teachers with experience will begin 
at $95, and will advance to $98 the second year, 
$101 the third year, $104 the fourth year, and $107 
the fifth year. 

Teachers in the second group, who are graduates 
of the normal school, but without experience, will 
begin at $107, and will advance to $110 the second 
year, $113 the third year, and $116 the fourth year. 
Teachers with experience will begin at $110, and 
will advance to $113 the second year, and $116 the 
third year. 

Nongraduates of the normal school in this group, 
without experience, will begin at $104, and will 
advance to $107 the second year, $110 the third 
vear, $113 the fourth year, and $116 the fifth year. 
Teachers with experience will begin at $107, and will 
advance to $110 the second year, $113 the third year, 
and $116 the fourth year. 

High-school teachers, without experience, will 
begin at $140, and will advance to $145 the second 
year, and $150 the third year. Teachers of experi- 
ence in this group will begin at $145, and will 
advance to $150 the second year. Women science 
teachers will begin at $150, and will advance to 
$155 the second year. 

The schedule provides that $1 shall be added to 
the monthly salary of any teacher who successfully 
completes a six weeks’ summer course. 

—Cumberland, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation of Mr. Robert Caldwell, 
a member, providing for the checking of the time 
of workmen employed by the school department by 
the principals. 

Under the new plan, each workman will be given 
a printed card at the time he begins work. When 
he leaves work in the evening the card is presented 
to the principal who makes a notation of the time. 
A duplicate card is retained by the principal upon 
which the time is also noted. During the vacation 
period, when the schools are closed, the cards will 
be made out by the janitor or other school executive. 
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UNIT MOVABLE DESK SET 


VERY fraction of an inch of adjustability on this mod- 

ern desk set is practical and usable. The range on the 
desk sizes is from 20 inches (which suits the very lowest 
grades) to 30 inches (which will accommodate adults). 
The adjustment range on the chair accurately corresponds 
to that of the desk, thus assuring maximum usability. . . . 
Then, too, the adjustment range on each size of the Unit 
Movable generously overlaps the size above or below it and, 
consequently, permits a leeway of one or more grades. This 
flexibility of adjustment makes it easy to correctly seat any 
pupil and permits the use of one size desk in many more 
grades than the average desk set. . . . Before deciding 
on your school seating, get all the facts on adjustment, as 
well as construction, adaptability, and usefulness. Ask your 
nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office to explain to you in 
detail about the advantages of our new Unit Movable and 

many other modern, practical school desks 
which we manufacture. 
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Send for our new 
School Furniture 


Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEYWOOD? WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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Kewaunee Laboratory in Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Quality — 
That Outlasts Buildings 
Wins Approval 


of Leading Universities 


and High Schools 


A large number of the leading 
Universities have equipped their 
new Laboratories with Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture. Among 
them are Yale, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Dart- 
mouth, Virginia, Chicago, New 
Hampshire, Butler and many oth- 
ers of equal prominence. 





No. D-609 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
has been chosen because it has proven its rights to leadership. Many of the 
installations of Kewaunee Furniture have outlasted the buildings in which 
they were installed. Long life under severe use indicates unusual quality 
of materials, design and craftsmanship. 
New improvements and _ conveniences, belonging exclusively to 


Kewaunee, make Kewaunee Furniture of greater utility and adaptable to 
every Laboratory need. 


Leading Schools Select 
Kewaunee Furniture 


Not only is Kewaunee the choice of the big 
Universities, but it is also standard equipment 
for thousands of Junior High and High Schools 
all over the United States. The reasonable 
Kewaunee prices make it less expensive to in- 
stall complete School Laboratories. 


Write for Kewaunee Book 


Buyers of School Equipment are invited to 
write for a copy of our new 458-page, cloth 
bound Kewaunee Book. It pictures over 500 
Kewaunee pieces and lists more than 1500 
others. It will be sent free and postpaid on 
request. 

We also make a complete line of Library 
Furniture. Write for Catalog. 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 





Chicago Office New York Office 

14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro, N.C, Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane y 
Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Columbus Montreal, Que. 





LEITZ 


School Microscopes 


Aside of the Leitz Microscopes 
being endowed with superior me- 
chanical and optical features, 


the Model “LL” is now fur- 
nished with a stand of en- 
larged design and extreme 
ruggedness. 


The culmination of such fea- 
tures assures any School of 

&® the best serviceable equip- 
ment when a Leitz Micro- 
scope is selected. 


The prices for these new 
constructions have not ad- 
vanced; they range, de- 
pending upon the equip- 
ment, 


from $47.75 to $113.50. 


We grant a 10% discount 


MODEL “LL” to educational institutions. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1168 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: 
Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago District: E. Leitz, Inc., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Washington District: E. Leitz., Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Wf 

AA 
ORE interesting to you than pages of 
paid advertising is the simple state- 
ment made almost invariably by purchas- 
ers and users of Norwest Steel Lockers— 


‘‘Very Satisfactory’’. 


Our Locker Catalog Is Informa- 
tive. Shall We Mail You A Copy? 


NortH WESTERN STEEL Propucts Go. 


Subsidiary of North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
1264 OLD COLONY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 
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SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED AND MADE FOR 


BOOK PROTECTION 


AND 


HEALTH PROMOTION 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are indispensable in the Schoolroom. 


The Holden Book Cover Material is an Unfinished Leath- 
erette — Waterproof and Weatherproof — Producing 
Economy by Making School Books last Twice as Long 
as Usual and Transferred in a Clean, Sanitary Condition. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATERNT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Playgrounds Do Not Reduce Land Values 


A study of the effects of playgrounds on land 
values of properties “bordering on” and “adja- 
cent to” playgrounds in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Orange, N. J., shows that playgrounds do not 
reduce land values of surrounding property, and 
that in many cases the value of the land in- 
creases. The study was made by Mr. Jacob W. 
Feldman as a thesis for a master’s degree in the 
school of education of New York University, and 
was published in a recent issue of Playground. 

Under the method of procedure, a complete 
list of the playground was compiled, showing 
their sizes, equipment, and location. Each play- 
ground was visited and a study made of the con- 
ditions and the use to which the surrounding 
land was put. The district around the grounds 
was studied to determine the kind, type, and use 
of the surrounding land, and to indicate whether 
it was residential, business, manufacturing, or 
tenement district. A study was also made of the 
history of the land development of the various 
sections and the factors which might affect the 
land value of the adjacent property. 

As a result of the study, it appears that there 
has been a high increase in land values in Brook- 
lyn during the period from 1909 to 1928, amount- 
ing to 166.7 per cent. In Orange, there has been 
no real-estate boom and the market fluctuates 
very little. The situation, as regards the play- 
grounds, is rather unusual, for four of the five 
playgrounds have been donated to the city. They 
were fully equipped, landscaped, and fenced be- 
fore they were presented. 

In the study, the determining factor in the 
effect of playgrounds on land values was the use 
to which the land surrounding the playground 
was put. It was noted that the increase in Jand 
values of the surrounding property is greatest in 
the ease of those playgrounds located in the 
“highest class” residential districts, and that the 
extent of the increase in land value diminishes 
as the district decreases in desirability for resi- 
dential purposes, until in the “poorest class” dis- 
trict there is no change in land value. In general, 





three main classifications of districts were util- 
ized, First, there was the “high-class” residential 
district, consisting of one and two-family de- 
tached homes, and the better type of apartment 
houses; second, there was the “medium-class” 
residential district, comprising the better type of 
tenement houses and one and two-family homes; 
and third, there was the district of the “poorer- 
class” tenement houses in the business and in- 
dustrial area. 

In the first type of district, the increase in 
land values in percentages for the playgrounds 
was as follows: 

Bordering on Adjacent to 


Name of Playground Per Cent Per Cent 
WRONG cescseccsarecisasaacsorsesscsseseses 158.0 162.0 
SS RIE. sr snisescesvevsugcecedecsstvsyeccsvesess 170.8 95.8 
East 14th St. and Ave. 6&.......... 102.0 88.0 


In the second type the total percentage of in- 
crease in land values for the period studied was 
as follows: 

Bordering on Adjacent to 


Name of Playground Per Cent Per Cent 
BO BR vascxsessasecsssnsescessesavesscccsscve 68.0 103.0 
PIENDED  sansacecssrenaccveinakeseasnenss 72.7 58.99 
BE, biscccesestsscsucescsacscesscscivseceess 60.5 40.5 
IID. aids ucaceanscatesesacacciesessssisseteesee 53.0 53.8 


In the third type the total percentage of in- 
crease in land value for the period studied was 
as follows: 

Bordering on Adjacent to 


Name of Playground Per Cent Per Cent 
GIO asad secczsesceavevectectauatectersteriesseces Ta. 87.3 
EEL: sa ccesevessccssenccsnssneesscessrese 20.6 42.4 
SINE -2i0i sensvecssenitvecsienesertisiniasioes 27.2 4.6 
McCarren 9.0 51.8 
EARGBRY  ccccccccccveeee 0.0 6.8 
Greenpoint 0.0 0.0 





The study showed that the playgrounds having 
the greatest effect on land values were those 
located in the “high-class” residential district, 
and that those having the least effect were lo- 
cated in the “poorer-class” district. It was noted 
that there is a wide variation in the percentage 
of increase in land values. In the case of five 
playgrounds, the “bordering on” property showed 
a greater increase in value than the “adjacent 
to” property. Three playgrounds showed prac- 
tically an even percentage of increase for both 
types of land, while five showed a greater in- 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





crease of value for the “adjacent to” property. 
It was noted, in Brooklyn and Manhattan, that 
small plots of ground had little effect on the sur- 
rounding land values. But in Orange, a different 
effect was noticed in playgrounds of approxi- 
mately the same size. In the case of one play- 
ground, the “bordering on” land values had not 
been increasing as fast as the city or district as 
a whole, but as soon as the playground was open- 
ed, the percentage of increase in land values was 
pronounced and far greater than that for the city 
or district. The increase in land values was 
clearly due to the opening of the playground in 
the opinion of real estate men. 
Conclusion 

As a result of his study, Mr. Feldman came to 
the following conclusions: 

a) Where playgrounds are located in residen- 
tial districts, the “bordering on” property values 
show a greater percentage of increase than the 
“adjacent to” property. 

b) Where playgrounds are located in business 
districts, the “adjacent to” property values show 
a greater percentage of increase than that of the 
“bordering on” property values. 

c) Playgrounds do not effect a decline in land 
value of the “bordering on” and “adjacent to” 
property after the playground is established. 

d) Playgrounds show the greatest effect on 
percentage of increase in land values, when 
located in a residential district; the “higher 
class” the residential district is, the higher the 
percentage of increase. 

e) When business and industry invades the 
property, “bordering on” and “adjacent to” a 
playground, the benefit of the playground as 
shown in the land value is much decreased. 

f) The effect of playgrounds on the surround- 
ing property values depends on the uses to which 
the land is put. 


The board of education of Montgomery county, 
Indiana, has refused to permit the teachers of that 
county to attend the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting at Indianapolis, The board held that 
the convention had “degenerated into nothing more 
than a shopping tour.” “There is a lot of truth in 
this view,” says the New Castle, Ind., Courier. 
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Sheldon Class Room Table with Adjusto-Posture Seating 
for Art, Nature Study, Music and Handwork 


This Sheldon Class Room Table com- 
bines the required working surface and 
adjustable top features for art, nature 
study, music and handwork, together 
with Sheldon Adjusto-Posture Seating for 
correct, hygienic posture. 

Made in two sizes —one size for junior 
high schools, another size for elementary 
schools. Provision is made for tote trays 
in the top of the center pedestal. Trays 
are stored in cabinets and carried to and 


from the tables by the students. The 
compartments in the wings of the table 
provide for the storage of books during 
class. The two compartments in the ped- 
estal are for the books and supplies of 
home room students. These compart- 
ments may be fitted with trays or drawers 
as required. 

The table is made of heavy oak material 
re-enforced with steel. It will give a life- 
time of efficient service. 


Complete description and suggestive blue print 
room plans will be mailed free for the asking. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years 


g) The factor of the size of the playground; 
does not affect the relative increase of the land 
values of “bordering on” and “adjacent to” 
property. 

h) Small plots of land used as playgrounds do 
not appear to affect the land values in Brooklyn, 
but they appear to have a decided effect on land 
values in Orange, New Jersey. 

i) Parks changed to playgrounds do not cause 
a decline in land value of the property. 

j) Where there is a good deal of surrounding 
vacant land, playgrounds do not appear to affect 
the land values. 

k) A playground should be bordered on all 
sides by residential streets in order to have the 
greatest effect in increasing land values. 

1) The conclusions do not mean that they ap- 
ply in all cases, but it is true that they do apply 
to the playgrounds which have been studied. 
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INDETERMINATE TERM PROTECTION 
SCHOOL JANITORS IN NEW JERSEY 


Under a ruling of the attorney general of New 
Jersey, the statutory protection conferred by the 
school law upon public-school janitors is personal 
in nature and therefore capable of being waived by 
any janitor who accepts an appointment for a 
definite term. The ruling has given rise to a num- 
ber of inquiries and to some controversy as to what 
is considered a definite term of janitorial employ- 
ment, and hence a waiver by a janitor of any 
statutory protection following the expiration of an 
indefinite term. 

In the case of Elwood Clayton vs. the Matawan 
Township Board of Education, on which a ruling 
was recently given by the State Commissioner of 
Education, it was contended by the respondent that 
the fixing of the appellant’s compensation at the 


OF 


time of his original ‘appointment at $1,200 a year 
limited his employment to one year. In a number 
of states, including New Jersey, court decisions 
have held that the stipulation in a contract or 
resolution of appointment of compensation at a 
given amount per annum has limited the employ- 
ment itself to that period. These decisions have 
been rendered, however, only in those cases where 
in the absence of any statutory protection conferred 
upon the incumbent, or of any other evidence in the 
contract of an actual term, the court has had to 
rely upon the prescribed method of compensation 
as the only means of determining the period of 
employment. Where, however, the law has conferred 
protection upon the incumbents of public positions 
or offices, the courts have not interpreted as waivers 
any contract stipulation as to compensation, but 
have held that such a waiver existed only upon 
the most definite stipulation in the employment as 
to term. The decision of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the Clayton and Matawan case held that 
the statutory indeterminate term protection of a 
school janitor could be considered as waived either 
at the time of his original employment, or later 
by his own agreement to the most definite stipula- 
tion as to term, and not by any mere provision in 
his appointment as to the method by which his 
compensation was to be paid. 

In his decision, the Commissioner called attention 
to section 381, page 22 of the school law, which 
authorizes boards of education to “make such 
proper rules and regulations as may be necessary 
for the employment, discharge, management, and 
control of the public-school janitors employed by 
such board not inconsistent with the provisions of 
the law.” The law reads in part as follows: “No 
public-school janitor in any municipality or school 
district may be discharged, dismissed, or suspended, 
nor shall his pay or compensation be decreased, 
except upon a sworn complaint for cause and a 
hearing before such board.” 

Continuing, the Commissioner said: “It is clear 
that the statutory provision is plainly intended to 
confer tenure protection upon a_ public-school 
janitor from the time of his appointment to extend 
indefinitely, unless specifically waived by the jani- 
tor’s acceptance of a definite term appointment. 
Almost invariably, there is contained in the 
appointment of a janitor by a board of education 
a stipulation that the compensation is to be given 
at so much per year, or is to be at the rate of 
a given amount per year, and if such a provision 
is to be officially deemed to fix the employment at 
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one year, then the protection conferred by the 
statute is valueless, except for a very limited term 
in every instance.” 

Attention is called to a law providing for protec- 
tion in public office of veterans of the United States 
military service, which is similar in phraseology 
to the public-school janitor law, but the cases hold- 
ing that the protecting of such law has been waived 
by the acceptance of a definite term contract all 
show definite limitations as to the duration of the 
term. For instance, in the case of Hardy vs. Orange, 
reported in 61 N.J.L. 620, in which it was held that 
protection had been waived, it appears that the 
prosecutor, a discharged Union soldier, was 
appointed keeper of the reservoir for the period of 
one year from that date at an annual salary of 
$540. In the case of Horan vs. Orange, 29 Vroom, 
533, in which a similar ruling was given by the 
court, the public-school janitor, also a war veteran, 
was first appointed by the board of education on 
June 23, 1893, for a period of one year from the 
first of July next, and was reappointed by the 
board on June 26, 1894, for the year ending July 1, 
1895. In both cases, it was held that the contract 
of employment which constituted a waiver by the 
employee of the tenure protection conferred by the 
statute, contained very definite limitations as to 
term. 

In the case of DeBolt vs. 
ship Board of Education, the state board of edu- 
cation held that the janitor by his several con- 
tracts of employment had waived indeterminate 
statutory protection, but the conclusion was not 
based upon any contract provision as to payment 
of compensation, but upon the fact that the 
appellant had applied for employment for one year, 
or for a full term of ten months. 

HELPING POOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

“Adequate educational opportunities and facili- 
ties should be available to all, but as a matter of 
fact, there is a wide difference in the educational 
opportunities offered in the 7,000 school districts 
of this state,” said Governor Walter J. Kohler of 
Wisconsin in a public address recently. 

“We have many schools that are too small to 
make possible the most effective kind of work. Ac- 
cording to the last figures I have seen, there are 
over 1,400 one-room schools with an enrollment. of 


Mount Laurel Town- 


15 or less. 

“Another factor is the great variations in wealth 
back of each child enrolled, ranging from about $5,- 
400 to about $52,500. Obviously, the poorer districts 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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George Hossfteld 
the new 
WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 





Other Championships 
at the 1929 International 
Typewriting Contest 
Won on the Underwood 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Chester Soucek (Penn.) 
attherateof118words per minute 


The World’s School Novice 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Florence Bell (Ont., Can.) 
at the rate of 91 words per minute 


The American School Novice 

Typewriting Championship 

won by Belva Kibler (Ariz.) 
at the rate of 88 words per minute 


A complete copy of the official records 
will be sent upon request. 
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For the 24th consecutive time 





THE WORLD’S 


TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


has been won on the 


UNDERWOOD 





These are the fastest fingers in the world! 


They are the miraculously nimble 


fingers of Mr. George Hossfield, 
World’s Champion Typist, who has 
staged a remarkable comeback. 
Saturday, Sept. 28, at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, he typed for one solid hour 
at the astounding rate of 135 net 
words per minute—more than 11 
strokes per second! 

No other fingers achieved such 
lightning-swiftness combined with 
such bull’s-eye accuracy. 

It is natural that the new cham- 
pion’s fingers—and the fingers of 
every other World’s Typewriting 


Champion—have leapt into fame 
from the keys of the Underwood. No 
other typewriter can match its rec- 
ords for speed and accuracy. 

Year after year, in contest after 
contest, it has been put to the most 
grueling tests imaginable by the 
fastest typists known—and the 
Underwood has never failed them. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“‘Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sund- 
strand—Speed the World’s Business”’ 


UNDERWOOD 
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If You Were a Student..! 


And your teacher had an Alternator, you 
would probably work “extra hard” so 
teacher would let you write on her very 
own blackboard. Little boys and girls do 
enjoy working at this new kind of black- 
board. The Alternator is most useful for 
the teacher’s needs but it is also very useful 
for the students. (See illustration). 


The Alternator is a huge swinging blackboard 
book of eight pages. It solves many school room 
problems. Install the Alternator in order to 
have two divisions in one room if necessary. Pro- 
vide a center of interest for the children. Use the 
Alternator for exhibition work and examinations. 


Investigate the Alternator. It can be adjusted to 
the teacher’s height. The Alternator way is the 
“Better Way” to equip modern schools. Send for 


illustrated catalog A-4. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


119-123 West Eighth St. 





Kansas City, Mo. 





(Continued from Page 92) 
cannot afford the educational facilities which the 
more prosperous districts provide. 

“One remedy of this condition is consolidation of 
schools, which creates larger assessment units, and 
consideration should be given to the development 
of county school systems to replace the smaller 
district systems.” 

HIGHER STANDARDS FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

Higher qualifications required of rural-school 
superintendents are improving the standards of 
rural-school education. This statement was recently 
made by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook of the United 
States Office of Education. She says: 

“One of the serious handicaps of the rural-school 
superintendency is that it lacks a recognized profes- 
sional status independent of local and state bound- 
dary lines. Other superintendencies long ago pro- 
gressed beyond this provincial outlook. City boards 
of education seeking a superintendent are as apt 
to go out of the state as within it to find the per- 
son best qualified in their opinion for the position. 
The practice has become so common that illustra- 
tions are unnecessary. 

“State boards of education, and governors having 
power to appoint state superintendents are begin- 
ning to follow a similar practice. When rural-school 
superintendents of recognized ability are invited 
to accept similar positions as a recognition of suc- 
cessful achievement without the state and local 
boundary limitations, a long step will have been 
taken in making the rural superintendency a more 
satisfying and appealing career.” 

OHIO’S SCHOOL-BUS SERVICE 

“Transportation to and from school must be fur- 
nished for elementary-school pupils who reside more 
than two miles from the school to which they are 
assigned, or the parents or persons in charge of 
such pupils paid for transporting them.” 

So ruled the attorney general of Ohio recently. Ie 
continued: “The law requiring transportation to 
and from school, of elementary-school pupils who 
reside more than two miles from the school to 
which they are assigned, is satisfied if the convey- 
ance is made to run within one-half mile of a 
pupil’s residence or the private entrance thereto. 

“If a conveyance for the transportation of 
elementary-school pupils to and from the school 
is not made to run within one-half mile of the 
residence, or the private entrance thereto, of a 
pupil who lives more than two miles from the school 
to which he has been assigned, transportation, in 


the sense contemplated, is not being furnished, and 
the parent or person in charge of the pupil may 
furnish transportation for the pupil, and recover 
from the board of education for such transportation 
in accordance with section 5531 of the general code. 

“The statutory requirement that boards of edu- 
cation of rural and village school districts shall 
transport to and from the schoolhouse, pupils of the 
district who live more than two miles from the 
nearest school in the district in which they reside, 
does not require that such transportation be fur- 
nished to children living in the district who are 
attending a nearer school in another district, and 
mandamus does not lie to compel provision of such 
transportation.” 

ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

A new system of school records has been in- 
stalled in the school system at Tonopah, Nev. 

—Harrisburg, 11]. Acting upon orders of Supt. 
Roscoe Pulliam, the principals of the several schools 
have discontinued the practice of having children 
form lines and mareh to and from classrooms. The 
practice was discontinued because of its similarity 
to “prison” lines. 

The seven-year curriculum, which was intro- 
duced in the schools of Kansas City, Mo., sixty 
years ago, is no longer an experiment. Studies have 
shown that the number of years necessary for 
graduation from the elementary school have been 
reduced from 8.3 vears to 7.4 vears in the Kansas 
City schools. It has been shown that 98 per cent of 
the seventh-grade graduates of Kansas City enter 
the high school, as compared with 45 per cent for 
the nation at large. The scholarship of the students 
in college or university ranks well with that of the 
graduates of twelve-vear systems. 

—The Roger Williams Park Museum and the city 
of Providence, R. I., have announced a new school 
service, “visual aids,” which is available for all 
schools. The Museum offers the great wealth of its 
collections. The following types of “visual aids” are 
available for the asking, to be loaned to schools: 
Mounted specimens, unmounted specimens, lantern 
slides, photographs, charts, maps, industrial pro- 
cesses, products of other countries, and a few 
motion-picture films. 

The service is in charge of Mr. William L. Bryant, 
director of the Park Museum, and Mr. Henry E. 
Childs, of the Providence public schools. 

A commission to study the Indiana joint and 
consolidated schools has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Leslie. The commission will comprise Mr. F. S. 
Moore, West Lafayette; Mr. Richard Park, Sulli- 


van; Mr. W. E. Treanor, Bloomington; and Mr. B. 
F. Long, Logansport: The commission will under- 
take a study of the number, condition, organiza- 
tion, control maintenance, and general efficiency of 
the joint school districts and consolidated school 
districts of the state. It will codify and correlate 
the existing laws applicable to these districts, and 
will recommend other needed legislation. A report 
of the findings of the commission will be issued in 
September, 1931. 

—A writer, D. H. Pierce, holds that the prestige 
and standing of the school system of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is due to: 1. A nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
control through the board of education. 2. Loyal 
support of the public, especially through such 
organizations as the Parent-Teacher associations. 
3. A living wage for teachers, ranging from $1,200 
for the untried elementary teacher to as much as 
$3,500 for the high school department head with 
many years of experience and a master’s degree. 
4. The extent to which Cleveland has gone in adapt- 
ing education to the needs of the individual. 

—The U. S. Commissioner of Education has an- 

nounced that the governor of Alaska, will hereafter 
have charge of the reindeer of Alaska. This work 
has been the responsibility of the Office of Edu- 
cation for nearly forty years, and has been cited 
as an example of the curious duties assigned to 
certain officials in Washington. 
National Child Labor Day will be observed in 
the schools of the United States on January 26. 
The National Child Labor Committee, which is 
sponsoring the observance, offers to furnish leaflets, 
posters, and suggestive programs to any school offi- 
cial upon request. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

—The student body of the high school at Ana- 
cortes, Wash., has adopted a constitution which 
calls for a council composed of two representatives 
from each class, three representatives elected at 
large, two faculty members, and one school-board 
member. The council meets twice each month and 
not only takes care of business affairs, but also 
participates in the major disciplinary problems of 
the schogl. 

The students have welcomed the opportunity to 
come into closer touch with the board members, 
and the board members have been able to obtain 
a better appreciation of the problems of the high- 
school students. Under the constitution, a veto 
power is exercised by the principal and the superin- 

(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Many Championships 


GREAT many schools are equipped 

with LC Smith typewriters because 
of their mechanical perfection. During 
the past year L C Smith operators have 
won amateur contests in state, district 
and sectional groups. New records for 
speed and accuracy have been estab- 
lished. 
The young man shown above estab- 
lished a new State Contest record of 
104 net words per minute. This is the 
highest school ratein the United States. 


L C Smith typewriters give speed and 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 


stand up under the hardest kind of 
wear. The touch is smooth. There is 
no jamming of type bars due to ball 
bearing construction throughout. Also 
the constant lifting of a heavy carriage 
is eliminated because the type bars 
move down instead of the carriage 
moving up. A five key inbuilt decimal 
tabulator is included as standard equip- 
ment. 


L C Smith typewriter has demonstrat- 
ed its efficiency as a machine made for 
instruction and school work. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESK NO. 2000 


STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY DESK 


NO. 550 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


A. E. Kaltenbrun 
Director of Sales 


810 Kimball Bldg., Chicago. 


(Concluded from Page 94) 
tendent of schools on any acts passed by the coun- 
cil, and there is no provision for passing over the 
veto. 

—Pasadena, Calif. At the Washington Junior 
High School, eight girls have been selected to act 
as the board of uniform dress. This board has the 
power to try cases of violation of the uniform rules. 

Owing to an athletic dispute, 100 high-school 
students at Marinette, Wis., walked out on a strike. 
The students were persuaded by Principal W. B. 
Senty to return to the school. The two strike lead- 
ers were suspended indefinitely. 

—The uniform marking of school busses is 
fostered by the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
The recommendations grow out of the fact that 
accidents have occurred because the school buses 
were not known as such. These vehicles are here- 
after to be of uniform color and design. 

The all-year school plan is denounced in a 
tentative report by the Teachers’ Council of New 
York City. “It is not an improvement over our 
ten months’ school year supplemented by our 
elastic voluntary summer school system and sum- 
mer playgrounds,” says the report. “Our summer 
schools provide every need for study without affect- 
ing the school program of the rest of the year.” 

—The question of giving preference to “home- 
talent” teachers, has been raised at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The editor of the Star of that city says: 
“Where the training and ability of two are 
apparently equal, the one who resides in the city 
is entitled to the preference. She presumably has 
attended the local school and her parents have been 
taxpayers. Her interests are centered in the com- 
munity.” 

—The board of education of Lewiston, Idaho, has 
created a number of administrative offices, including 
a vice-principal of the high school, a dean of girls 
for the junior high school, and vice-principals for 
the elementary schools. 

—Twenty-five years ago Cincinnati, Ohio, had a 
school board of 26 members elected by wards. A 
school-board election in those days was as much 
a matter of politics as was the election of an alder- 
man or mayor. In the course of time the board 
was reduced in membership and elected at large. 
Since then, the board of education has been free 
from politics and has enjoyed exceptional progress. 
The cost of running the schools has mounted prac- 
tically without a break for many years. In 1919, 
the schools received $2,839,319.65 from taxation. 
The school budget for 1929, ten years later, calls 


Division of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


Eastern Distributors 


for $7,626.036.12. The public loyally supports the 
board in all its projects. 

—The use of the radio, motion pictures, and 
talking pictures were recently advocated at the 
meeting of the Associated School Boards and 
Trustees of New York, which was held at Troy. 
President R. 8. Jewett regretted that the state 
department of education has failed to make use 
of the radio and he urged that it take the lead 
in preparing films and advocating their use in the 
schools. Mr. Jewett has expressed his approval of 
the moving picture and the talking picture and 
holds that a child will grasp new ideas much more 
quickly and retain them better through the use of 
this new device. He pointed out that there are now 
excellent films covering many of the regular school 
subjects, and he urged that the state department 
begin the preparation of films for general use in 
the schools of the state. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

Says the Boston Post: “Do we all realize just 
what a big man the school janitor is? The teacher 
may be the queen of the schoolroom, but that 
functionary, the janitor, is certainly her prime 
minister. He it is who keeps things running, and 
from September until May he is a very important 
man, indeed, with the comfort and health of all the 
scholars intrusted to him. A poor janitor can make 
a schoolhouse in winter a place of snuffles, colds, 
and absences at home; or he can produce a place 
where even temperatures, good ventilation and 
therefore peace and contentment—and the advance- 
ment of learning—reign.” 

News Item: The Wood River school board (near 
Alton, Ill.) which is working until long past mid- 
night at every meeting the board holds, is an 
example of devotion in public servants. School 
boards, it may be told for the purpose of informa- 
tion, are forbidden to take any compensation at all 
ae ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

MENTAL HEALTH OF TEACHER 

The teacher should be an experimenter. The 
good teacher realizes that there is no closed 
system. He experiences divine discontent. He 
finds pleasure in his success and always that 
intriguing bit of dissatisfaction which urges 
him to blaze new trails and thus come to 
closer grips with his problem. His zest for his 
work is his pupil’s inspiration.— J. Mace 
Andress. 
ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Superior Seating Co. 
105 W. 40th Street, New York. 





for their work, but that does not signify that they 
are slackers in their work. The Alton school board 
in its career of school building had many a late 
session and many a session at irregular hours, but 
certainly had nothing on this Wood River board 
which thinks nothing unusual of a 1:30 a.m. 
adjournment. The board could adjourn much earlier 
if it did not believe it should know all about its 
business affairs, better than anyone else. 


Says the Journal-Courant of Lafayette, Indiana: 
“Reform has hit Indianapolis with a real ‘plop.’ 
The school board bought $220 worth of cockroach 
powder for one school building. So tremendous was 
the emergency that the contract for the insect 
powder had to be divided in two sections so as to 
avoid getting in a jam over letting the big contract 
without advertising for bids. Not only ‘plenty’ of 
powder, but some particular agent’s particular 
powder was needed in a most urgent hurry. At $220 
a building it is going to cost Indianapolis some $22,- 
000 to eliminate cockroaches from the educational 
system. And when that is done there will still be 
the political cockroaches to be driven out.” 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Press says:, “Teaching by 
radio, it can’t be done. Passing out information, 
telling stories, or repeating a record, that might 
be done by radio. But those are only small aids to 
teaching. When the Cleveland board of education 
announces that it is going to use radio for teach- 
ing, we suppose it means that it is going to provide 
aids to teaching. Teaching is the process of finding 
something in Johnny’s mind upon which something 
else may be hooked. It is like the process of button- 
ing a shoe. Teaching is the buttonhook which con- 
nects the button with the buttonhole.” 


This is the way the Parma, Mich., News puts it: 
“Members of the board of education may know 
more about running a school system than an athle- 
tic plant — we hope they do. But they sure ‘pulled 
a boner’ when they plowed up the local football field 
to make it level. It’s quite level now, and looks fine 
from the spectator’s point of view. But it’s terrible 
for the players. Today the grid men, if they used 
the field, could not be seen for the clouds of dust 
they would kick up in a scrimmage. And if they 
should have a game in wet weather the slimy, 
slippery condition of the ground would make their 


carefully practiced plays look like the antics of a 


bunch of clowns.” 
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NEW 


FOLDING 


This is the only steel folding chair with arms— astonishingly 
comfortable, strong and rigid, yet light in weight and easy to 
handle. Like the standard Lyon steel folding chair, it is built to 
give long years of service in assembly room, lecture hall, gym- 
nasium, or wherever the comfortable seating of people is an 
occasional problem. It is quiet to operate and safe in use. Rub- 
ber feet are put on to stay. (See drawing.) Patented hinges pre- 
vent pinched fingers or clothing. Finished in a variety of colors 
and upholstery. ... Lyon has a nation-wide prestige among 
schools for its durable and efficient storage equipment in steel. 
For years it has been supplying lockers, cabinets, gymnasium 
basket racks, shelving and other products to institutions from 
coast to coast. Write us for complete information on the new 
Lyon Folding Arm Chair or any of your requirements in storage 
equipment. ThereisaLyonrepresentativenear youready toserve. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois 
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Note the Feet! 


The rubber feet 
can not come off 
or be pulled off. 
Tightening the 
expansion bolt A 
(deeply counter- 
sunk into solid 
rubber mush- 
room foot) com- 
presses rubber 
shank B tightly 
against leg C 


LYON STEEL LOCKERS = 
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™ secret o 
good pictures— 


M2FtION pictures have found their place 

among the facilities of the modernly 
equipped school. Getting good pictures— 
clear, well defined—is not simply a matter 
of procuring a projector and a screen. Motion 
picture projection has its fundamental rules 
that must be carefully considered in relation 
to each school auditorium. These problems 
with their special application to school use, 
are discussed in a new booklet, ‘Motion 
Pictures for the School Auditorium”. It’s 
a practical handbook of motion picture pro- 
jection for the school administrator. Just fill 
out the coupon below for your copy, or write 
to: Educational Division, National Theatre 
Supply Company, 624 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


The World’s Largest Distributors of 


GENERAL AUDITORIUM EQUIPMENT 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 
THEATRE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
STAGE RIGGING AND SCENERY 


A new booklet is ready! 


The various types of projec- 
tion equipment and screens 
with their related problems of 
auditorium design are discussed 
in this new illustrated booklet... 
a handbook of projection funda- 
mentals that should be in the 
hands of every school administrator. 
Just mail the coupon below for your 
copy—lIt’s free! 


Please send me a copy of the new booklet, “‘Motion Pictures 
For the School Auditorium’’: 


Name 





Position 





School, Address 


— EDUCATIONAL DIVISION — 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
624 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago 














THE FRED F. FRENCH COMPANY CHOSE 
HARTSHORN SHADES AND HARTSHORN 
ROLLERS FOR 1759 WINDOWS 4 4 4 


_ smart, modern skyscraper, erected 
by and for the Fred F. French Com- 
pany, at Fifth Avenue and Forty -fifth 
Street, New York City, exemplifies the 
trend of present-day building—and build- 
ing furnishing. 

At the 1759 windows, Hartshorn shades, 
mounted on smooth-running Hartshorn 
Rollers, provide quiet, unfailing service 
... The shades are good looking and 
durable; the rollers noiseless, rustproof, 
responsive. Hartshorn superiority has 
been proved over a period of nearly 


seventy vears. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


250 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


| tebe 
zs oa 10° SHADE ROLLERS and 
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18 ft. body — seating capacity — 60 children 


The NEW DELUXE SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


All of the many new features of modern coach work are incorporated 
in the design and construction of these new models. They are built to 
meet the requirements of the progressive school board that is inter- 
ested in securing equipment om will always meet with public approval 


and appreciation. 


For photographs, specifications and prices 
wire or write 


The Fremont Metal Body Co.-- Fremont, Ohio 
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PER CAPITA HIGH-SCHOOL COSTS FOR 
TUITION IN NEW JERSEY 

The state education department of New Jersey 
has issued a report on a study of high-school per- 
capita costs, representing a part of the state survey 
made each year for state, county, and _ local 
administrative purposes. 

The report shows that the costs for the school 
vear 1928-29 are determined on two bases, namely, 
operating costs and operating costs minus mainte- 
nance, plus a rental cost of 5 per cent. 

The total operating cost of high-school education 
for the various districts maintaining high schools 
was obtained by adding the costs of administration, 
instruction, operation, maintenance, coordinate 
activities and expenses, auxiliary agencies, and fixed 
charges. The high-school costs for tuition were 
obtained by using the operating costs, with the 
exception of the maintenance costs, plus a 5 per- 
cent rental charge, based on the original cost of 
the high-school plant, plus subsequent additions. 

The study showed that the median cost for 
tuition purposes for the 154 districts maintaining 
high sehools other than junior high schools in 
1928-29 was $169.93 per pupil in average ge 
This is an increase of $8.42 over that for 1927-2 
There has been a gradual increase in culvosinat 
median costs since 1923-24. 

The lowest cost for tuition purposes for high 
schools in 1928-29 was fixed at $87.75 per pupil in 
average enrollment, as compared with $88.78 in 
1927-28, The highest in 1928-29 was $330.42 per 
pupil in average enrollment, as compared with 
$337.28 in 1927-28. Fifty per cent of the high- 
school districts had costs between $137.53 and 
$207.08 during 1928-29. The variation among the 
middle 50 per cent of the high-school cost varied 
not more than $45.25 in 1923-24, while in 1928-29 
the variation was $69.55. In 1927-28 the variation 
was $66.82. 





A comparative study of the median costs per 
pupil in average enrollment in high schools of 
various sizes for the period from 1925-26 to and 
including 1928-29, shows that high schools with 
1,000 pupils or over, cost more than the other sized 
high schools per pupil in average enrollment for 
the school year 1925-26 to and including 1928-29. 
High schools with an average enrollment of less 
than 100 pupils exceeded the per-pupil costs of the 
other size high schools, with the exception of those 
with average enrollments of 1,000 pupils or more. 
The study showed that there has been a greater 
increase in cost per pupil in average enrollment in 
high schools with less than 100 pupils than in the 
larger high schools. In 1928-29 the high schools 
with 100 to 199 cost less per pupil in average 
enrollment, while in 1927-28 high schools with an 
enrollment of 200 to 499 pupils were maintained 
at a lower cost than the other size high schools. 


The median cost per pupil in average enrollment 
in high-school districts maintaining one-, two-, or 
three-year high schools for 1928-29 was $185.58. 
In 1927-28 there were seven such high schools, 
while in 1928-29 there were only six. In 1928-29 
there were 22 school districts maintaining senior 
high schools, with a median cost for tuition of 
$202.59, as compared with $206.26 in 1927-28. 

The median cost of 22 junior high schools for 
tuition purposes in 1928-29 was $164.51, as com- 
pared with $155.93 in 1927-28. The highest cost 
was $500.09 and the lowest $108.72 in 1928-—29. 

The tuition rates charged by districts maintain- 
ing high schools, other than junior high schools, 
for the school year 1928-29, ranged from $50 to 
$175 per pupil per year. The median rate of tuition 
in 1928-29 was $110 per pupil, as compared with 
$100 in 1927-28. A total of 46 districts increased 
their tuition rates over that for 1927-28. The 
median rate for junior high schools in 1928-29 was 
$120, as compared with $100 in 1927-28. The 
tuition rates ranged from $50 to $170 per pupil 
yer year. A total of eight junior high schools in- 
creased their tuition rates over that reported for 
1927-28. 

The median operating high-school cost for dis- 
tricts maintaining high schools other than junior 
high schools in 1928-29 was $147.53 per pupil in 
average enrollment. The lowest cost was $78.56, 
and the highest was $269.78. The middle 50 per 
cent ranged from $120.53 to $174.53. The highest 
operating cost was in the districts maintaining 
high schools with 1,000 or more pupils in average 


enrollment. High schools with less than 100 pupils, 
had the next highest cost. 

The average operating cost per pupil for reg- 
ular four-year high schools in 1928-29 was $161.51, 
while the cost for tuition purposes was $180.71, of 
which $26.36 was due to rental charges. In approved 
senior high schools, the average operating cost per 
pupil was $181.09, and the cost for tuition pur- 
poses was $206.52, of which $31.06 was due to 
rental charges. In approved junior high schools, 
the average operating cost was $150.84, while the 
cost for tuition purposes was $175.89, of which 
$31.14 was due to rental charges. 

The median operating cost for senior high schools 
in 1928-29 was $180.30, and the median cost for 
junior high schools was $138.44. The lowest cost 
was $103.84, while the largest was $261.57 per 
pupil in 1928-29. 

THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY IN 

ILLINOIS 

At the close of the world war in 1918, the con- 
struction of new school buildings in Illinois was 
almost at a standstill owing to war-time retrench- 
ment. During the ten-year period following, there 
has been a great increase in the building and fur- 
nishing of school buildings in keeping with the 
parallel growth of construction work of all kinds 
throughout the country. 

A report just issued by the state education 
department shows that the total value of school 
property in the state has increased from $154,619,- 

$859 in 1918, to $385,032,007 in 1928, or an in- 
crease of $230,412,148 during that period. The total 
amount of school bonds outstanding in 1928 was 
$68,180,753, as compared with $18,248,903 in 1918. 

A total of ten counties show less bonded indebted- 
ness in 1928, than in 1918, though in them the in- 
crease in value of school property is considerable. 

THE NEW KANSAS CITY SCHOOL- 
BOND ISSUE 

On October 19, the voters of Kansas City, Mo., 
approved a bond issue of $5,000,000 for new build- 
ings, sites, grounds, and additions. The proposition 
was carried by an eight-to-one vote and was the 
largest vote ever cast on any bond issue in the city. 

The bonds will not all be issued at once, but will 
be disposed of as improvements on new buildings 
are needed. 

Kansas City has a school plant with a valuation 
of approximately $28,000,000 and an enrollment of 
17,939 pupils. The present bond issue will meet the 
needs in connection with the probable growth of 
the school population during the next five vears. 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—Duluth, Minn. The school board has for the 
first time applied an arbitrary percentage of two 
per cent discount on uncollected taxes, cutting off 
$22,500 in estimating the annual school budget. The 
tax levy this year is 29 997 mills, as compared to 
30.222 mills for last year’s levy, raising by taxation 

$2,414,795. The budget was cut $37,349 below the 
requests, and is less. by $1,000 than the budget of 
Jast year. 

—State aid for schools in Indiana has entered 
upon a new program of operation with the prospect 
that $1,500,000, an increase of more than $325,000 
over the previous year, will be available for the year 
1929-30, according to a recent statement of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Effective on January 1, 1930, the new arrangement 
of diverting 45 per cent, instead of the former 30 
per cent, of the 7 per cent state school tax into a 
fund for state aid, will materially increase the fund 
receipts. During the second se »mester, claims for local 
corporations for the school year will be met on a 
full 100-per-cent basis. In ade dition, there is a possi- 
bility that the $280,000 contribution from the chain- 
store license fees will also come into the state funds. 
Even if the money does not materialize, there will 


still be $500,000 available for 1929-30, which is 
an increase of more than $325,000 over the year 
1927-28. 


-—The possibility of remitting part or all of the 
state property mill taxes for Wisconsin schools has 
been anticipated by Governor Kohler following a 
conference on the income tax and general property 
assessment figures. 

The state tax commission has estimated the state’s 
share of the income taxes to be $7,200,000, with a 
mill tax of $2,610,510. Of the total, three-eighths of 
a mill goes to the state university, one-sixth of a 
mill to the state normal schools, and one and one- 
tenth mills to the common schools of the state. Last 
year the mill tax total was $2,399,461. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. The school board faces a 
reduction of $70,400 in the school budget due to 
a threatened shortage of funds. While $101,200 had 
been provided in the budget for salary raises, it 
later became apparent that the money would not 
be available due to delinquencies and other tax 
complications. The sum of $70,400 represents the 
amount of the shortage indicated by the county 
auditor. 

—Litchfield, N. C. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget, amounting to $60,000 for the school 


year 1929-30, 
last year. 

—Green Bay, Wis. A tax levy sufficient to 
yield $505,591 will be necessary to meet the operat- 
ing expences of the schools in 1929-30, and to 
meet a deficit of $47,550 of last year. The school 
board has set the amount to be raised for operat- 
ing expenses at $458,040, or approximately $48,000 
less than the amount asked a year ago. 

—Peoria, Ill. The citizens at a special election 
voted an increased tax rate of $1.25 for educational 
purposes, and a tax rate of 50 cents for school-build- 
ing purposes. A total of 9,312 votes was cast on 
the tax for educational purposes, and 9,305 on the 
tax for building purposes. The election proved to 
be a hard battle. Apparently the community had 
not forgotten the experience of many years ago in 
connection with the Dougherty defaleations. 

-Youngstown, Ohio. Facing a shortage of $70,- 
000 in the school budget, the members of the school 
board have agreed to reduce the 1930 budget by 
$101,400, which is the amount of the tentative item 
for the proposed merit system and teachers’ salary 
increases. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. A complaint of delayed pay- 
ment of school taxes by the city treasurer has led 
to an order from the city council that the funds 
be paid to the school board in daily deposits. Taxes 
of $230,000 collected by the city treasurer in July 
were not remitted to the board of education until 
September. In the meantime the accrued interest 
was going into the city’s funds. A payment of $125,- 
000 made since the opening of the school term was 
the first received by the schools in six weeks. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Faced with an 
deficit because of the limit of a 22-mill maximum tax 
rate, the school board members have declared that 
an amendment to the city charter is necessary if 
the schools are to be adequately financed. The board 
was brought face to face with the situation when 
it accepted a cut of $128,000 in its 1930 budget, 
made by the board of estimate and taxation. The 
cut was accepted without further protest, because 
it was pointed out that the limit allowed under the 
charter had been reached. It was brought out that, 
if the schools are to be operated satisfactorily in 
1932, the limit must be raised to 24, or even 26 
mills, and to do this, a charter amendment is 
necessary. 

—San Francisco, Calif. The school board has 
appointed Mr. David P. Hardy, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, to the task of making a study 


which is an increase of $14,000 over 


annual . 


of school construction costs. In the study, special 
attention will be given to the types of school build- 
ings to be erected in the future, the matter of fire- 
proofing, and protection against possible earth- 
quakes. The board of education has adopted a 
policy of maximum safety, which calls for steel 
frame and concrete construction, or all reinforced 
concrete construction, for school buildings. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board will have 
available a total of $1,650,992 for school-building 
purposes during 1950. The amount includes $669,- 
447 in bond funds, and $951,544 in mill taxes levied 
for building purposes. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board is considering 
ways and means of making the 1930 school budget 
fit the estimated revenue for the year. There will 
be a shortage of $7,500,000 for the operation of the 
schools this year. The present situation was brought 
about by the reassessment of property. On the basis 
of the 1927 assessment, the legislature fixed the 
tax rate at $1.47 for this year, and $1.35 for next - 
year. 

—The Indianapolis, Ind., board of education fixed 
the school-tax rate for 1930 at $1.02 on each $100 
of taxable property. 

—For a second time the voters of Bergenfield, 
N. J., have turned down a $200,000 bond issue for 
a new school to be built in an outlying district. 
There are those in the community who believe that 
$20,000 per classroom is too much to pay for an 
elementary school. 

—The state auditor of Ohio has placed on the 
market, to be sold to the highest bidder, 1.760 
acres of school land in Colerain township, Ross 
county. 

The lands were owned by townships and school 
boards and have a history which dates back to the 
formation of the northwest territory in 1787. Inas- 
much as the land has no value lying idle, it was 
decided to dispose of it to the highest bidder. The 
money derived from the sale will be placed to the 
credit of the townships and school boards in Ross 
county, owners of the property, who will receive the 
interest on the funds only. 

—New York, N. Y. In a petition presented to 
the city board of estimate, the Brooklyn Public 
Forum has asked that the board retain in the 


budget the appropriation of $65,000 for the mainte- 
nance and equipment of 400 school playgrounds. 
It was urged that these playgrounds could be im- 
proved at a much less expense than the purchase of 
new playground sites. 
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Let Durabilt Solve 


our Storage Problems 


With a Complete Line of Lockers, Ward- 
robe Cabinets, Storage Cabinets, etc. 





KEY CABINET 

Small—15” wide x 4%” deep x 30” 
high. Without swinging leaf has 100 
hooks. With swinging leaf has 300 
hooks. Placing panel on door gives 100 
additional hooks. 

Large—24” wide x 4%” deep x 30” high. 
Without swinging leaf has 200 hooks. 
With swinging leaf has 600 hooks. 
Placing panel on door gives 200 addi- 
tional hooks. Each hook will hold five 
keys. A number is stamped above each 
hook to correspond with locker numbers 
on keys. This facilitates the handling 
of keys. 


A 
By 








TOOL LOCKERS 
Equipment consists of 
milling cutter panel with 
3%” adjustable pegs, also 
shelves and drawers for 
storage. 


CABINET 
WITH SLIDING DRAWERS 
According to your present needs, as many 
or as few drawers, in a variety of depths, 
can be placed in a Durabilt cabinet. 
More can be added later as the demand 


arises. 





BASKET RACKS 
Basket racks may be placed end to end 
or back to back to form any combination 
or arrangement desired. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 
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Where and how to store, most effi- 
ciently and economically, the thousand 
and one items used in schools, is 
among the numerous problems con- 
fronting busy executives in educational 
work today. 


It is while they are facing these per- 
plexing storage problems that the 
Durabilt Organization of “Storage 
Specialists” can be of inestimable as- 
sistance to them. 


Frequently the items and materials 
that must be stored are not of a nature 
that will permit of their being handled 
in ordinary steel lockers. 


To satisfactorily meet such storage de- 
mands in schools, etc., a wide range of 
Durabilt equipment can be furnished. 


These illustrations show a few of the 
many Durabilt standardized units and 
furnishings that provide handy and ef- 
ficient storage for such items as keys, 
tools, dies, screws, bolts and nuts; 
clothing; art materials; maps; draw- 
ings; engravings and printing plates. 


In addition to the applications shown 
here, the Durabilt line includes steel 
lockers of every description and steel 
cabinets in hundreds of sizes with in- 
terchangeable and adjustable equip- 
ment which provides unlimited flexi- 
bility in interior arrangement. 


This extensive line of steel storage 
equipment and our years of experience 
in solving storage problems is at your 
command. Thousands of Architects, 
Engineers, Superintendents, Purchas- 
ing Agents, and others call on us to 
assist with plans and specifications for 
installations of lockers and cabinets. 
This valuable service is likewise avail- 
able to you for the asking. 


It would be to your advantage to 
phone our nearest Sales Representative 
or write us direct at Aurora for com- 
plete information on solving your stor- 
age problems. Descriptive literature on 
lockers and cabinets gladly sent on 
request. 


BENCH TOP WITH PEDESTALS 


In order to extend complete service to our cus- 
tomers we are prepared to furnish Bench Tops 
and Bench Pedestals when required, as a nec- 
essary part of locker equipment. 


0 better built than Durabilt! 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





SINGLE TIER 
SHOE LOCKERS 


Shoe compartments are nominally guides on each side which 
6” wide x 6” high. 





One Doorless, One Double Door for Tools 
The illustration shows how a ‘‘Doorless’’ Cabinet and a ‘‘Double 
Door’’ type can be used side by side providing both closed and open 
storage for the hundreds of items used in Vocational Schools. 

















“DOORLESS” LOCKERS 
WITH TRAYS 
Equipment consists of 19—three 
inch trays in 60” high and 23 
—three inch trays in 72” high 


lockers. Trays are supported by 
rigid shelves and have special 


eliminate binding. 


A_ GROUP OF TWO CABINETS 


BASKET TRUCKS 

All Basket Trucks are Double Row Arrange- 
ment. Caster equipment consists of two sta- 
tionary and two swivel casters. 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Use two sets of in- 
side containers. Re- 
move the one in use 
and immediately re- 
place with a fresh 
one. A neater job 
done in less time. 
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to which the SOLAR is put. 


through reduced cleaning costs. 


The neat metal container which catches your 
eye tells only half the story. The real reason for 
the great use of the SOLAR Self-Closing RE- 
CEPTACLE in schools is the fact that cleaning 
costs are materially reduced through its use. 


Every SOLAR has an inside container exactly 
the shape of the outside case. It is this inner bag 
or can which catches and holds all waste material. 

In his daily cleaning routine, the janitor simply 
removes the inside container with its contents— 
That’s all there is to it. The inside container may 
be a paper, duck or burlap bag, or a sturdy, water- 
proof galvanized can—it all depends upon the use 


Cleaning time and cleaning costs depend a great 
deal upon your janitor’s routine methods. The 
SOLAR cuts in half the time he spends in pick- 
ing up and disposing of waste material. In addi- 
tion to the fact that SOLARS prevent the scat- 
tering of waste, they therefore pay their own cost 


Write for descriptive literature. 





Burlap Bags White Duck Cans 





Galvanized Cans 








SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO, “iiixci™ 
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—Mr. NeEtson P. Benson, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Lock Haven, Pa., died at Dan- 
ville on October 30, after a brief illness. Mr. Ben- 
son had been superintendent at Lock Haven from 
April, 1920 to February, 1929. 

—Mr. G. W. REMINGTON, formerly of Cleveland, 
Minn., has taken over the superintendency at 
Waterville. 

—Mr. A. M. LimMMER has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Desdemona, Tex., to begin 
graduate study leading toward a doctorate in edu- 
cation. Mr. R. M. CANTRELL has succeeded Mr. Lim- 
mer as superintendent at Desdemona. 


—Mr. WILiIAM C. T. ADAMS, of Keene, N. H., 
has been reelected superintendent of schools after 
completing nine years of service. Mr. Adams, who 
came to Keene from a professorship in the Plym- 
outh State Normal School, has succeeded in 
modernizing the schools to the last degree. During 
his period of service, phonographs, radios, and 
pianos have been installed, the teachers have com- 
pleted special professional courses, and the pupils 
have been tested by means of the standard tests. 
The school buildings are modern in every respect 
and the salaries of the teachers have been sub- 
stantially increased. 

—Svurpt. P. T. WATERS, of Taylorville, Ill., has 
been reelected for a new four-year term. 

—Svupt. A. E. Fisuer, of Wymore, Ill., has been 
reelected for a new term of three years. Mr. Fisher 
is entering upon his fourth year as head of the 
local school system. 

—Dr. T. Lutner Purpom has recently been 
appointed as director of the bureau of appointments 
and occupational information for the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Purdom is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and has served as a member 
of the staff of the school of education and as a 


member of the summer-school faculty. During the 
past four years he has served as director of the 
personnel work and as professor of education at 
the University of Missouri. 

—Mr. 8S. W. Topp, of Fort Lupton, Colo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lewiston, 
Idaho, for a period of three years. Mr. Henry De- 
Young, of Enumclaw, Wash., is the new senior- 
high-school principal. 

—Mr. WiLitAM F. SrMs, superintendent — of 
schools at Harwich, Mass., died at his home on 
October 18, at the age of 58. Mr. Sims had been 
superintendent at Harwich for the past six years, 
coming there from Webster. 

—Mr. CHaRLes B, PENNYPACKER, principal of the 
Lower Merion High School at Ardmore, Pa., died 
suddenly at his home on October 27. 


—Mr. R. O. Evans, formerly of Mott, N. Dak., 
has taken up his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Helena, Mont. Mr. Evans succeeds Mr. John 
Dietrich, who resigned after completing nineteen 
years of service to become consulting superin- 
tendent. 


—Svupt. P. T. Watters of Taylorville, Ill., has 
been reelected for a new four-year term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. C. M. BARDWELL, of Aurora, IIl., former 
superintendent of the East Aurora schools, was guest 
of honor at the formal opening of the Bardwell 
School in Aurora. The school, which was erected 
under his supervision, has a capacity of 900 pupils, 
and was completed at a cost of $553,000. 


—Svupt. B. C. Moore of Eureka, IIl., has been 
elected a member of the legislative commission of 
the Illinois High School Athletic Association. Mr. 
Moore represents the schools of the ninth district, 
comprising Woodford, McLean, Tazewell, and Peoria 
counties. 


—Dr. D. C. Ray, Mr. MyrumM CRAME, and Mr. 
LAWRENCE CLARK are the new members of the 
school board at Pocatello, Idaho. The three hold- 
over members are Mr. R. H. WELLS, Mr. NICHOLAS 
Irrt, and Mr. R. L. Biack. The school board has 
reorganized, with the election of Mr. R. H. WELLS 
as chairman; Mr. NIcHOLAS IFFT as clerk; and 
Supt. J. M. McDoNALp as treasurer. 


—Dr. Rap L. SPAULDING has been elected pres- 
ident of the board of education at Monticello, N. 
Y., succeeding Mr. Fred L. Stratton. 





—At the regular monthly meeting of the board of 
education of St. Louis, Mo., Mr. ArtHur A. BLv- 
MEYER was reelected as president, and Mr. Emit J. 
BARTH was named as vice-president. Mr. Barth suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Elias Michael, who had been prominently 
mentioned for the office of president. It was brought 
out that the election of Mr. Blumeyer as president 
was made in view of the fact that three acting offi- 
cials have already been appointed to take charge of 
positions which recently became vacant. It was felt 
that it would be unwise to change the directing head 
of the school board at the present time. 


—Mk. Frep L. Core has been elected as a member 
of the school board at Tonopah, Nev., succeeding Mrs. 
L. Loker. The board has organized for the year, with 
Mr. Fred L. Cole as president, Mr. H. A. JoHNSON 
as clerk, and Mr. Ray Ross as treasurer. 


—Miss FRANCES RUSSEL, a former high-school in- 
structor, has been appointed supervisor of teaching 
methods at Butte, Mont. Miss Russel is especially 
qualified for the position by training, experience, and 
natural ability. She received special training in 
teaching at the University of Washington, from 
which she received her degree. The Butte schools 
employ a total of 285 teachers, of which a number 
have had limited experience in teaching methods. 


—Mr. Davin H. GoopwiLiiz, Mr. Gustavus 
OHLINGER, and Mr. SypNEY D. VINNEDGE have been 


reelected as members of the school board of Toledo, 
Ohio. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS OF NEW YORK CITY 
HONOR MR. STERN 


City and school officials of New York City, on 
October 31, attended the funeral service for Mr. 
M. Samuel Stern, vice-president of the board of 
education, who passed away on October 28. Rev. 
Dr. Gabriel Schulman, in his sermon, reviewed Mr. 
Stern’s career in business and in the field of edu- 
cation and told of his philanthropic activities. He 
brought out that the outstanding trait of Mr. Stern 
was the sincerity and the intenseness with which 
he applied himself to the rendition of service, 
whether the service was that of a son, brother, 
public official, or citizen. Memorial services for Mr. 
Stern were held in all of the city schools, and 
administrative buildings in New York and Brooklyn 
were closed in the morning. 
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The proper way to buy is to compare one 
product point by point with a competitive product 
and buy on quality with the idea of after-sales 
service constantly in mind. Berloy is supreme in 
the locker field and offers a challenge to anyone 
on a comparative basis. 


In the first place Berloy Lockers are competi- 
tively priced, eliminating the old price argument. 


Many years of study in locker design and ap- 
plication has provided a Berloy Locker for every 
locker use or need and every type of locker is 
built with the strictest of attention 
to structural stamina, durability of 
parts and enameling, size and the 
ultimate entire satisfaction. 


School boards and superintendents 
have voiced their approval many times 
on the efficient, thorough way that 
Berloy representatives plan the job, 
apply the right locker to the right 
place and give the utmost of attention 
to all details that will help to make 
each installation more satisfactory. 
This planning service is of great aid 
to school Boards and Officials in con- 
tributing sound advice and new ideas 
to the advantage of all concerned. 
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Many do not know of the effective locking 
devices provided for Berloy Lockers. There is 
the conventional flat key lock which can be in 
turn supplemented with a padlock as there are 
very substantial lugs for that purpose. Combi- 
nation locks are built in upon request and every 
effort is made to co-operate with officials of 
schools to provide the locking device that they 
prefer. 


In addition to fire resistance, privacy, stem- 
ming of contagion by elimination of contact of 
clothing and space saving, we wish 
to bring to the front the substan- 
tial attractiveness of Berloy Steel 
Lockers. The effectiveness of a 
corridor lined with Berloy Lockers 
built into the wall adds consider- 
ably to the impression that parents 
and visitors gain when they visit 
the school. 


The fact that the public schools 
of Houston, Texas, have in use 
more than fifteen thousand Berloy 
Lockers is in itself proof that the 
“Berloy” emblem marks a _ su- 
preme achievement in locker con- 
struction. 
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The Legal Aspects of the Rights and Powers 
of School Officials with Respect to Taxation 


(Continued from Page 43) 


and the like. In the category of persons liable 
ta taxation no one is omitted if he owns prop- 
erty subject to tax within the jurisdiction of 
the taxing district. Not even are infants, insane 
people, or aliens excluded, since their property 
* enjoys the protection of the laws and the bene- 
fits of an educated community as much as does 
that of every other person.’® 
Property of Resident Citizen Located in Another 
District 

The general classification of taxable property 
should be kept in mind. It embraces (1) real 
property (real estate), (2) tangible personal 
property,’ and (3) intangible personal property. 
It is obvious that real property has but one 
situs'! and that is where it is located. But, 
even with this evident fact, there arise com- 
plications. Personal property, both from the 
nature of its mobility and the variety of taxing 
districts, may have a twofold situs, the one 
where it actually is and the other legislative. 
The actual location of a portable sawmill may 
be in one district, but the statutes may require 
that the tax thereon be returned in the district 
where the owner resides. This ruling would 
follow because of the temporary location of the 
property. This answers one part of the question 
pertaining to the property of a resident which 
is located outside the district of his residence. 
The other aspect of the matter pertains to real 
property, and is answered differently. Real 
property (if lying in one body) outside the 
district of residence is taxed not where the 
owner lives but where its actual situs is. A 
slightly different aspect presents itself in situ- 
ations where the body of real estate is partly 
in one district and partly in another. This 
angle will be touched upon in a later paragraph. 
An excerpt from the ruling in a typical case! 
reads: 

“We have not been able to find any case 
where any court has ever held, in the absence 
of an express statute authorizing it, that a 
municipality or school district had any author- 
ity to levy a tax upon real property outside 
its limits.” 

Yet, the frequency with which litigation 
arises over this one element of taxation is suffi- 
cient proof of the supposition that school offi- 
cials are not familiar with the most 
principles of taxation. 

Property Within District Belonging to 
Nonresident 
The nonresident property owner is taxed on 


his real property where it is situated. The only 
exception to this is in the situation where the 
whole tract of land lies in two districts, the 
owner residing on one part of it. Under some 
jurisdictions he is liable to the whole tax in 
the district where he resides. 

In a dispute arising over the location of 
property, the taxpayer must prove that his prop- 
erty is or is not within a certain district. 
School officials often are hesitant to enforce 
their rights in the courts, because they are of 
the opinion that the burden of proof rests upon 
them in matters of this nature. 

People and Property Temporarily within District 

The increase of modern transportation facili- 
ties and the free movement of people and prop- 
erty have greatly increased the amount and 
value of property temporarily away from its 
taxable situs. The Supreme Court of the United 
States'* has put at rest any and all questions 


salient 





Wheeler v. Hall, 6 Allen (Mass.) 558; Payson v. 
Tufts, 13 Mass. 493; Whitaker v. Ellis, 102 Wash. 43; 
People v. Naglee, I Calif. 232. 

“Situs may be defined as location for a particular 
purpose. 

2. B. & Q. R. Co. v. Cass County, 51 Nebr. 369. 

Mills v. Thornton, 26 Ill. 300. 

4Alaska Packers Ass’n v. Hedenskoy, 267 F. 154. 


about a capitation tax on persons temporarily 
engaged in business in a state other than that 
of their residence. The case arose over the pay- 
ment of a school tax imposed by the territory 
of Alaska on men who, although employed sev- 
eral months in Alaska, resided in California. 
The court held that they were subject to the 
tax. 

Likewise, the United States Supreme Court 
has supported the decisions of the state courts 
in ruling that property is not taxable while in 
commercial transit. Where, then, is such prop- 
erty taxable? Or does it escape taxation there- 
by? The second question may be answered first 
by stating that it should not escape but actually 
much of it does, because of the failure of tax 
officials and others who should receive the tax 
to assert their rights. The answer to the first 
question must be decided in the light of an- 
other. When does temporary location become 
more or less permanent? The answer is not 
easily given. Generally speaking, if the prop- 
erty is awaiting transportation facilities to 
resume transit, it is not subject to taxation.’ 
But, if stored for an indefinite period, or if 
some part of the manufacturing process is 
continued, or if awaiting sale, it is subject to 
taxation.!® 

Property leaving its place of origin before the 
levy of the tax is actually imposed may escape 
taxation there, but may become subject to tax 
at place of destination. Or it may be subject 
to tax at place of origin and again at place of 
destination due to a difference in the dates of 
levy.17 

Property in More Than One District 

The general rule with respect to real prop- 
erty has been stated. But there is much landed 
property in the same tract owned by one in- 
dividual which is divided by the line separating 
one or more districts. Laws regulating the taxa- 
tion of such property are not in agreement and 
a long line of decisions reveals different rulings 
among the states. The most precise general rule 
that can be deduced is, that in the absence of 
any contrary legislation, land divided by the 
boundary of one or more districts must be 
taxed in each district for the portion situated 
therein.1® But, in some jurisdictions, it is 
provided that property lying partly in one dis- 
trict and partly in another, owned by the same 
person, is taxable in the district where the 
owner resides.!® In others, the tax on the whole 


“Board of Com’rs of Brown County v. Standard Oil 
Co., 103 Ind. 302. 


18State v. Maxwell Motor Co., 171 N. W. (Minn.) 566. 

“People v. Holiday, 25 Calif. 300; Warren v. Werner, 
14 Wis. 366; Savary v. School Dist. No. 4, 53 Mass. 
178; Gout v. Illingworth, 131 Iowa, 281. 

Shaw v. Lockett, 14 Colo. App. 413; Arthur v. 
Polk Burough School District, 164 Pa. St. 410. 

*Tebo v. City of Brooklyn, 184 N. Y. 341; Jasper 
County v. Butts County, 142 Ga. 576. 
ae a a a ee ee eee ee” 

RATING THE SUPERINTENDENT 

Who shall rate the superintendent?, is 
admittedly a fair question. He is rated by 
pupils, by parents, by the community, by the 
newspapers, by the teachers, by the board of 
directors, and by state officials. The superin- 
tendent, too, has not one, but many persons 
who rate his work. Knowledge of his work 
in many cases is very incomplete and one- 
sided, disposition is biased, judgment is given 
about matters of which the judge has no 
knowledge of values. Teachers rated by 
superintendent, by principal, and by super- 
visor, surely cannot think they have made 
rating of teachers ridiculous by asking satiri- 
cally, “But who shall rate the superinten- 
dent?” They cannot avoid the conclusion that 
theirs is the lighter burden. So it should be, 
of course.—Charles A. Wagner. 
te ee ee eee ee ee ee 
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MR. HENRY GEERLINGS, 


Secretary, Board of Education, 
Holland, Michigan 


Mr. Geerlings holds a unique record for continuous 
service on the school board of Holland, Mich. He has 
been a member of the board continuously for the past 
33 years, and for the past 22 years has been secretary 
of the board. 

Mr. Geerlings was born in Holland. He was educated 
at Hope College, and at McCormick Seminary in Chi- 
cago, and holds the degrees of A.M. and B.D. 

Mr. Geerling’s career as a public servant is quite 
varied and extensive. He was a member of the city 
council of Holland for five years, mayor of the city for 
two terms, and a member of the local library board for 
25 years. He is editor of The Leader, a weekly publica- 
tion published in the interest of Hope College. 





body is returnable in the district wherein are 
the major proportion of improvements. 

Village and city lots divided by school-district 
boundaries are commonly assessed for taxes in 
the district containing the greater part in value. 
Several instances have occurred whereby litiga- 
tion has arisen over the tax returns from a 
house sitting on the boundary line between two 
school districts. What ruling prevails in such 
eases. The core of a Massachusetts opinion?® 
furnishes the applicable principle, stating that 
the tax should be returned in the district 
wherein that part of the house lies which is 
occupied by the resident in performing those 
offices which characterize his home — sleeping, 
eating, sitting, receiving visitors. 

The change of boundaries of school districts 
affects taxable property situated along the 
changed boundaries. The district to receive the 
tax in any one year under conditions of 
boundary change is determined largely by the 
time of change in reference to the time of tax 
levy. Property annexed to a district before the 
levy is made is subject to the tax in that dis- 
trict; if annexed after the levy has been laid, 
it is liable for the tax in the district to which 
it formerly belonged.?! But, it must be remem- 
bered that no amount of elasticity in the laws, 
and no amount of variety in the decisions, per- 
mits property to escape its share of the burden 
of school support when the taxes have become 
due. 





The Rule of Domicile 
What is domicile? The term is not synonym- 


ous with residence. A person may have more 
than one residence but can legally have but one 
domicile. To establish a domicile two things are 
necessary: (1) the intention to make the place 
one’s home, (2) the act of living there for an 
indefinite period. Contributory circumstances 
may enable a person with two residences to 
select either one to be designated his domicile. 
It has been held that one who moves to town 
to educate his children does not lose his 
domicile at his farm residence if he intends 
to return there when the education of his chil- 
dren has been completed.?? 
(Concluded on Page 107) 


~»~Chenery v. Inhabitants of Waltham, 62 Mass. 327. 

2Phelphs v. Peoria School Inspectors, 214 Ill. 30; 
Union Indep. District v. Cedar Rapids Indep. District, 
62 Iowa, 616. 

2Mongomery v. Lebanon, III Ky. 646. 
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G&G Model E Electric 
Hoist in use. One man 
can perform entire oper- 
ation of raising filled 
cans and placing them 
on sidewalk. Note par- 
ticularly how sidewalk 
opening is protected by 
G&G Sidewalk Doors 
and Spring Guard Gate. 
No danger of injury to 
operator, pedestrians or 
school pupils. 
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THIS 
ELECTRIC 
HOIST 


proves its low operating cost 


in series of remarkable tests 


HERE are the net findings of engi- 
neers of the Sprague Electric Works 
of the General Electric Company, who 
conducted unbiased tests for us to 
determine operating efficiency. Hoists 
tested were regular stock models at 
actual installations, in use for some 
time for the removal of ashes. Results 
vary somewhat due to differences in 
rates per kwh. hour and distance of lift. 


296 CANS RAISED IN ONE KILOWATT HOUR 


85 ROUND TRIPS FOR ONE CENT CUR- 
RENT COST 


227 CANS HANDLED IN ONE KILOWATT 
HOUR 


15% TONS OF ASHES RAISED IN ONE KILO- 
WATT HOUR 


258 CANS RAISED IN ONE KILOWATT HOUR 


Detailed figures of these tests are avail- 
able on request. Besides this authentic 
proof of notably low current cost, re- 
member that with this hoist one or two 


men are able to do the work ordinarily 
performed by three or four men with 
less efficient equipment. One man may, 
if desired, do all the work alone. 


There are other models, hand or electri- 
cally operated, to meet varying condi- 
tions. Overhead crane models are recom- 
mended where truck can come along- 
side sidewalk opening. GWG Sidewalk 
Doors and Swing Guard Gate operate 
automatically and completely safeguard 
street opening. 


SCHOOLS PREFER THIS HOIST 


1,905 schools in 44 states are now using GWG 
Ash Removal Equipment because of its eco- 
nomical operation, safety features and long 
life. It isnow standard equipment with Boards 
of Education in Pittsburgh, Des Moines, 
Seattle, Louisville, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 
City, Kans., Cleveland, Baltimore, Jersey 
City, Newark, N. J., Boston and New York. 
This nation-wide endorsement is significant. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


63 Years of Service 


551 West Broadway 
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“HERE’S A 
GOOD BOOK ON 
SEATING 
PROBLEMS” 


OMPLETE data on three 
different types of seats for 
your crowds. 


New! This book is just off the press. It 
consists of 28 pages, covering KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers, ADD-A-SEAT Bleachers 
and the Leavitt Stadium Seat, carefully in- 
dexed, with diagrams, to be of the greatest 
possible service to you in solving your seat- 
ing problems. We will gladly send your copy 
on return of the coupon below. 


MADE ONLY BY 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


OCKDOW 


BLEACHERS 


= 
ea 
hae 









Send in the coupon— 
no obligation 









LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. SB1, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 





Name...... 


Address 









Armco culverts and drains 
are manufactured from the 
Armco Ingot Iron of 
The American Rolling Mill 
Company and always bear 
its brand 


Our drains 
can freeze 
up tight 
— but they'll be 


ready for service 
with the first 
Spring thaw! 


O worries about frozen drain pipe. 
What a satisfaction — and what a 
tribute to sensible selection and shrewd 
buying! 

Men who have installed Armco drains 
know from years of records and from their 
own experience that Armco Perforated Pipe 
can and does stand up to the terrific pres- 
sures of freezing soil and water. 


When thawing weather comes next 
Spring, Armco drains will be on the job. 
And for years to come. 


For Armco Perforated Pipe is built in 
corrugated flexible form to resist all strains 
—of pure iron, to withstand corrosion. And 
it does just that. 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


Perforated 


PIPE 
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Above is shown the new Cellar Door Slide recently adopted by 
the Board of Education of the City of New York. 
Wherever this slide has been placed in service it has won the 
hearts of children and the approval of physical directors. It 
—e unlimited mass play, for the more who play—the 
more fun. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


equipment! 


Many of the features of fundamental design now found in all play- 
ground equipment are products of almost thirty years of Hill- 
Standard pioneering. However, many refinements of generally 
adopted design can be obtained nowhere but in Fun-Ful equipment, 
for Hill-Standard is, today as ever, the leader in design. 


Only the finest material finds its way into Fun-Ful playground 
equipment. All fittings subject to strain or shock are made of tough 
malleable iron or steel. Slides are constructed of selected hardwood 
and rust-resisting Armco iron bed ways or with rock maple bed 
ways at no difference in price. 


Above all else consider Safety—the direct result of correct design, 
unexcelled workmanship, and faultless material. Each new Hill- 
Standard design is thoroughly tried out and must pass every con- 
ceivable test before it is offered for sale. Safety is the watchword 
down to even the smallest detail. 


Hill-Standard prices are no higher than for equipment not offering 


equal service and safety. And your pocketbook is protected by the 
famous Hill-Standard Guarantee. 


Fun-Ful equipment is Safe 


Send for our catalog of Fun-Ful playground equipment. 


+ iLL- 





DIVISION F. 


EST.1900 


STANDARD (o. 


Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A. 





(Concluded from Page 104) 

With respect to personal property, the rule 
of domicile is, that in the absence of statutes 
fixing a different rule, the taxable location of 
all personal property is at the domicile of the 
owner. How this rule under varying conditions 
is not controlling has been mentioned. It merits 
further discussion. The principle of mobilia 
sequuntur personam—movables follow’ the 
person — is a product of the Middle Ages when 
it was possible, and the only safe way of doing, 
to carry one’s personal effects with him where- 
ever he went. “So far as the present law of 
taxation is concerned, it means that the situs 
of personal property is the domicile of the 
owner unless (1) there is a statute to the 
contrary, (2) property is tangible and has ac- 
quired an actual situs of its own other than 
where the owner is domiciled, or (3) in case 
of intangible property it has acquired a busi- 
ness situs in a place other than the owner’s 
domicile.”?° 

Personal property may, therefore, have two 
taxable locations in some cases, one at the 
owner’s domicile, and the other where the prop- 
erty is located. The latter is generally con- 
trolling, particularly under conditions where the 
property, although personal, acquires a more or 
less permanent situs in a district other than 
where the owner lives.24 This principle is gain- 
ing a widened application in this day of exten- 
sive corporations with property of all kinds in 
many taxing districts. 

If no circumstances intervene to overcome it, 
‘i person may change his residence with the 
expressed intention of escaping taxation in a 
certain district. But, this change must be ac- 
complished by both intent and act.”> To effect 


3Cooley, Taxation, par. 440; see also Endicott, John- 
son & Co. v. Multnomah County, 190 P. (Or.) 1109. 

*Carmody v. Clayton, 154 S. W. (Tex.) 1067; State 

Harrington, 217 P. (Mont.) 681; Bassett v. City 
f Boston, 114 N. EB. 1035. 

*Agassiz v. Trefry, 266 F. 8; State v. Buder, 271 
S. W. (Mo.) 508. 





a pseudo change under false representations 
may result in prosecution with its attendant 
discomfiture. 


Remoteness of Property from School Center 

. It is just another of the many unexplainable 
sources of tax litigation that some property 
owners have objected to the payment of taxes 
because of remoteness from the school center. 
This has occurred in districts of considerable 
area. If such a principle were allowed to control, 
there would be no end to controversy over dis- 
tances from schools. The state may as well 
decrease state taxation in proportion to the 
remoteness of property from the state capitol 
as to permit property remote from a school- 
house to be taxed less than nearer property. 


Summary 

1. Since taxation is the only source of public 
revenue for the schools, school officials should 
be cognizant of the general legal principles in- 
volved in determining the taxable situs of per- 
sons and property in order to be certain that 
all taxable property is furnishing its pro- 
portionate share of the tax burden. 

2. Real property is taxable in the district 
where located, except — 

a) Where lying in one body, owned by one 
person, but in more than one district, it may 
be taxable for the whole in the district of the 
owner’s domicile, or where more in value lies 
and the like. 

3. Property of a nonresident is taxable as 
follows: 

a) Real property where situated ; 

b) Personal property that has acquired a 
permanent situs, where it is situated; 

c) Personal property not of permanent situs, 
at the place of the owner’s domicile. 

4. Property temporarily in the district or in 
transit cannot be taxed therein until it has 
acquired a more or less permanent situs there. 


5. The taxable residence of a person having 
more than one place of abode is where he by 
intent and act sets up his domicile. 

6. Property transferred from one district to 
another is taxable in the one where located 
when the tax was levied and assessed. 

7. Remoteness from the school center is im- 
material to the equalization of the tax burden 
on property. 


MEN FOR PRINCIPALSHIPS 


In New York City the question as to the 
relative ability of men and women in holding 
high-school principalships has arisen. A Brook- 
lyn newspaper by way of comment says: “The 
late Elbert Hubbard once remarked that man is 
superior to a woman when he is, and when he 
isn’t he isn’t. The assumption of superiority in 
school matters merely on account of sex is an 
out-of-date proceeding. Executive efficiency in 
school management is not a matter of sex, but 
of ability that may be possessed by either sex. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENT AND PRINCIPAL 


(Concluded from Page 58) 

amount of responsibility to the principal under 
their direction, and should give due credit for 
the faithful performance and discharge of such 
duties. The principal should not feel that criti- 
cism and responsibility for mistakes or successes 
should rest with the superintendent any more 
than the superintendent should feel that all 
honor and credit for the success of the school 
should go to himself, 

“Finally, both superintendent and principal 
should have a distinct understanding of the 
authority of each. They should work together 
in the school as colleagues, and their policies 
should be thoroughly discussed wherever their 
judgments conflict. Each should be the loyal sup- 
porter of the other official, and their acts should 
be prompted by the very best motives.” 
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The inset shows a re- 
cent installation of box 
and single tier LOCK- 
ERS by MEDART in 
Louisville, Ky. 


> WASHIN Ces 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 
Sixtieth Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N.E.A. 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, to 
be held at Atlantic City, February 22 to 27, 1930, 
will be the sixtieth anniversary meeting. Special 
note of this fact is to taken in the program. One 
special feature is a dinner to be given by the pres- 
ident, Supt. Frank Cody of Detroit, to all living 
ex-presidents. 

The first general session will be on Saturday 
afternoon. It will be the formal opening of the 
exhibits. Mr. Frank Bruce, publisher of the ScHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, will preside, and Mr. Frank Cody, 
president of the Department, will be the principal 
speaker. This formal opening has been decided upon 
because of the important part the commercial 
exhibits play in the meeting. Approximately 200 
manufacturers of school furniture, school supplies, 
and books, will have exhibits, and their exhibits 
are distinctively educational rather than merely 
commercial. 

The theme of the meeting is “Education in the 
Spirit of Life.’ Seven general sessions will follow 
this theme. 

A new feature of the program will be a pageant 
in which about 1,000 persons will take part. This 
will be given in the auditorium on Tuesday evening 
as the program given above “Life is Recreative: 
Education must train for Leisure.” Students from 
the state normal schools and other adults belong- 
ing to various groups will take part. 

Two great student orchestras will give concerts 
during the meeting. One will be a National High 
School Orchestra, composed of 300 students selected 
from all parts of the United States. 

The other orchestra is a New Jersey All-State 
Orchestra, composed of high-school boys and girls 
from schools in various parts of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Publicity for School-Board Meetings 

Proper publicity for subjects discussed by school 
boards is an important matter in these days when 
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Make the Locker Room 
fit the School 


When you are planning to build a new school, 
or remodel your old one, you will want to 
make the locker room practical. 


MEDART STEEL LOCKERS are practical 
not only from the standpoint of superior fea- 


tures and durability, but because additional 
units can be added as your enrollment in- 


creases. 


The illustrations show the sturdy 


construction of MEDART LOCKERS, and 


the exceptionally attractive appearance of a 
MEDART installation. 


The Medart engineering service is at your dis- 
posal in planning the most efficient, economi- 
cal, and far-sighted installation of locker-room 
equipment; helping you plan now, not only for 
the best lockers for your present needs— but 
for the future. This service places you under 
no obligation whatever. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


Manufacturers of Steel Lockers, Steel 
Shelving and Steel Cabinets, Gymnasium 
and Playground Apparatus. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DeKalb Street 


newspapers are apt to make much of relatively un- 
important matters because they contain elements of 
sensationalism. The District of Columbia board of 
education has decided that all meetings of sub- 
conmittees shall be open to members of the press, 
in order that, “more comprehensive reports of im- 
portant issues” may be given to the public. 

The board is distressed by recent newspaper head- 
lines to the effect that it had voted not to give 
diplomas to students completing public-school 
courses who have ‘dirty necks.’ This so-called ‘dirty- 
neck item’ is merely a newspaper phraseology for 
a section of the proposal before the board in regard 
to “neglect of cleanliness.” Members of the board 
complained that the cleanliness item in this pro- 
posal had been singled out for exaggeration, and 
that this complexion would not have been thrown 
on the proposal if reporters had been present at 
the committee meeting which drew up the proposed 
rule. 

The proposal discussed by a school board sub- 
committee, and recommended to the board for 
action is: 

“In view of the fact that a diploma from a public 
school attests to the honorable completion of a 
course of study, and believing that character train- 
ing should be an inherent result of the completion 
of every educational program in the public school. 
The board of education will consider withholding 
a diploma from any junior high, senior high, or 
normal-school pupil who is guilty of any one of 
the following offenses: Immoral conduct, indecent 
language, dishonesty or pointed opposition to au- 
thority, persistent disobedience or disorder, un- 
truthfulness, habitual tardiness, unauthorized ab- 
sence, or unclean condition of person or clothing, 
notwithstanding that said pupil may have earned 
all necessary credits in studies prescribed for a 
diploma.” 


National Secondary-School Survey 

The survey of high schools and junior colleges, by 
the U. S. Office of Education, will be started im- 
mediately under the personal direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John Cooper. Dr. Leon- 
ard V. Koos, of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be associate director. 

A consulting committee, to serve without pay, 
has been selected and appointed. It will meet from 
time to time to advise with the commissioner and 
the associate director relative to the work. The 
members are: 


Saint Louis, Mo. 





Hf. V. Church, principal, Township High School, 
Cicero, Hl.; Elwood P. Cubberly, Leland Stanford 
Junior University; James B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan; Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; Charles R. Mann, American Council on Edu- 
cation; A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Education, 
State of Connecticut; John K. Norton, National 
Education Association; Joseph Roemer, University 
of Florida; Wm. F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The recommendations of the Commissioner of 
Kducation for the organization call for an advisory 
committee of thirty. A staff of assistants will be 
appointed to tabulate the data and information 
collected. They will be paid from the special appro- 
priation made by Congress, $50,000 of which is 
available for the present year ending June 30, 1930. 


Growth of Public High Schools 

In the eight-year period ended in 1926, the actual 
enrollment in publie high schools in the United 
States increased 93 per cent, the number of high 
schools increased 33 per cent, and the number of 
teachers in high schools doubled. Costs increased 
300 per cent. If to the number of children in public 
liigh schools be added the number attending private 
and parochial high schools, the total enrollment 
equals in number one half of the total number of 
children in the United States between the ages 15 
to 18 years inclusive. The U. S. Office reports 
that in 1926, there were 21,700 public high schools, 
with 169,538 teachers, and 3,757,466 pupils. These 
high schools were conducted at a cost of $697,- 
911,735. 


National Child-Aid Study 

President Hoover met recently with a group 
which is to plan a national study of child health, 
protection, and education for what will be known 
as the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

The planning committee has two cabinet mem- 
bers, Secretary Wilbur of the Department of the 
Interior, who is the chairman, and Secretary Davis 
of the Department of Labor, the heads of the Public 
Health Service and the Children’s Bureau; the 
heads of some of the interested national organ- 
izations, and a score of private individuals who 
are outstanding experts. 

The committee is to study what is being done 
for the child, and make recommendations for future 
work by government, state, and other agencies. 
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The Users of So™%pu 


Include Schools, Colleges and Uni- 


versities Throughout this Continent 


The Sanitation, Service and Savings of SANI-DRI have been welcomed 
by Educational Executives. How hearty this welcome has been is best 
shown by the long list of satisfactory, full-functioning installations in 
schools, colleges and universities throughout North America. Below 
we print only a portion of this list, selecting names geographically, to 
indicate the widespread use of this modern washroom equipment. 


Partial List Includes 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Western University, London, Ontario. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 


Colorado Agricultural College, Ft. Collins. 


East High School, Buffalo, New York. 
Salisbury High School, Salisbury, N.C. 


Clarkston Public Schools, Clarkston, Wash. 


Vallejo High School, Vallejo, Calif. 


E. Grand Rapids High, E. Gr. Rapids, Mich. 


Minneapolis Public Schools, Mpls., Minn. 
Board of Education, Sioux City, lowa. 
State College of Pullman, Seattle, Wash. 


Teachers College at Greeley, Colo. 
Weyburn School Board, Weyburn, Sask. 
Westervelt School, London, Ont. 

El Monte Union High, El Monte, Calif. 
Nova Scotia Tech. School, Halifax, N. S. 
Central City Business School, Syracuse, N.Y. 
St. Joseph School, Cartierville, Quebec. 
Protestant School Board, Montreal, Quebec. 


' Fieldston High School, New York City. 


Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


The New “SF” Model SANI/I-DRI 


Has Twelve 
Improvements 


These betterments include 
greater speed, broader air- 
flow, balanced heat and 
the advantage of a new, 
“all-position” swivel noz- 
zle that assures quick, 
comfortable drying to all, 
regardless of age or size. 
SANI-DRI is solidly built 
for continuous service and 
is “mischief-proof.” 








“Dries Quicker 


Than A Towel’’ 


This new model SANI- 
DRI provides a faster, 
more thorough drying 
service than ever known 
before. It improves sani- 
tation, eliminates waste 
and litter and saves 60% 
to 90% over old-fashioned 
methods as well. New 
booklet “12 Points of Per- 
fection” tells the new de- 
tails. Send for a copy. 


Electrical Division Dept. 12 A 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois. 
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and we will submit an estimate cn 







View of corner of room, shown above. 








Send us blueprints or measurements of your rooms 
an Alberene 
Stone installation. No obligation. You will be sur- 
prised at the inexpensiveness of changing over to 
Alberene and freeing your mind of worry over loss 
of valuable material or even more serious losses. 





Chemical Storage Rooms in New York City High Schools 
are FIREPROOF 


Not only is Alberene Stone fireproof but it will resist 
flames without cracking or spalling. Then, too, streams 
of cold water played against its heated surface will not 
cause it to break or crumble. 


These inherent qualities of quarried Alberene, plus its 
ease of construction and its known resistance to acids 
and alkalis, were responsible for its choice for floors, 
shelving and wainscot in the Chemical Storage Rooms 
of all the High Schools in New York City. 


Because of our knowledge of industrial chemical proc- 
esses and our long and successful experience with Chem- 
ical Storage and X-ray installations, you may find the 
suggestions of an Alberene Sales-engineer of value, or 
perhaps a “Bulletin” will give you the preliminary in- 


formation you wish. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY, 153 West 23rd St., New York 


ALBERENE STONE 


A preduct of the State of Virginia 


Floors — Shelving — Wainscot 
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DETROIT TEACHERS BENEFIT FROM 
GROUP INSURANCE PLAN ; 

The group insurance plan in Detroit, Mich., is 
the outcome of a three-year study of various types 
of insurance and of the needs of the Detroit teach- 
ers in this regard. The study was made by a com- 
mittee appointed by the administrative division, 
which included a study of various plans of insur- 
ance. The group insurance plan was finally agreed 
upon as the type of policy best adapted to the 
group. A_ policy including accident and sickness 
features was written and submitted to thirty rep- 
resentative companies for their bids. The company 
submitting the lowest bid chosen to write up the 
insurance. 

A recent report on the operation of the group 
insurance plan, presented by Mr. P. T. Rankin in 
the Detroit Educational Bulletin, shows that up 
to date, 28 teachers in the administrative and inter- 
mediate divisions have received a total of $5,976.44 
in benefits under the group insurance plan adopted 
last spring. Sickness accounted for the great bulk 
of the disability for which benefit was paid. The 
great majority of the payments made thus far 
have been made for sickness or accident which 
occurred during the vacation months. The benefits 
to date are 23 for sickness, and 5 for aecident, 
making a total of $5,976.44. 

The group insurance plan has been extended to 
the high-school and college division. 

A STUDY OF STATISTICS OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Since 1926 the number of teachers’ colleges in the 
country has been increased from 101 to 137. 
Similarly, the number of city normal schools and 
private normal schools have increased slightly since 
1926. In 1920 the teachers’ colleges were training 
40.4 per cent of all students in strictly teacher- 
training institutions, and in 1928 they were train- 
ing 75.4 per cent. 





A recent report on Statistics of Teachers’ Colleges 
and Normal Schools (Bulletin No, 14, 1929), pre- 
pared by Mr. Frank M. Phillips for the U. S. Office 
of Education, indicates that 339 institutions are 
engaged primarily in the preparation of teachers 
for positions in elementary and high schools. These 
institutions are classified as teachers’ colleges, state 
normal schools, city normal schools, county normal 
schools, and private normal schools. 

The report shows that, since 1926, the number 
of teachers’ colleges has increased from 101 to 137, 
a large majority of the 36 additional schools hav- 
ing been transferred from the state normal school 
list. State normal schools have been reduced from 
102 to 69 in number. The city normal schools in- 
creased from 28 to 29 over 1926, the county normal 
schools decreased from 108 to 46 in two years, 
while the private normal schools had a decrease of 
5 in two years. 

in 1920, the teachers’ college were training 40.4 
per cent of the students in strictly teacher-training 
institutions, and in 1928 they were training 75.4 
per cent. Students in state normal schools at 
present represent 15.6 per cent of the total; those 
in city normal schools, 5.2 per cent; those in 
county normal schools, 0.5 per cent; and those in 
private normal schools, 3.4 per cent. The public 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools enrolled 93 
per cent of all the students taking teacher-training 
work in these institutions during the period studied. 

In 1918, men students represented 12 per cent 
of the total number taking teacher-training in 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools in 1927—28. The 
percentage increased to 20 in 1926, and it was 19 
in 1928. The number of men taking this training 
decreased from 54,221 in 1926, to 52,054 in 1928, 
while the number of women increased from 215,985, 


From the data compiled, it is shown that the 
total enrollments have increased 1.15 per cent in 
these institutions over 1926; enrollments in teacher- 
training, 1.53 per cent; and receipts, 8.23 per cent. 
During the two-year period, the expenditures in- 
creased from $61,811,149 to $64,349,498, or 4.11 per 
cent, and the value of the property increased from 
$202,630,512 to $222,644,682, or 9.88 per cent. The 
value of the buildings and grounds increased from 
$161,425,113 to $175,664,894; and the value of the 
libraries, apparatus, and machinery, from $21,934,- 
639 to $24,808,414. 

Reducing all schools to an average enrollment 
upon a 36-week basis, 16 teachers’ colleges with an 


enrollment of fewer than 400 students, have an 
average per-capita cost of $439.67 for current ex- 
penses; 40 schools with an enrollment of between 
400 and 799 have an average per-capita cost of 
$359.37; 32 schools with an enrollment of between 
S00 to 1,199 have $297.74; 12 schools of between 
1.200 and 1.599 have $233.51; 10 schools of between 
1,600 and 1,999 have $194.80; and 7 schools with 
an average annual enrollment of 2,000 and more, 
have an average annual per-capita cost of $236.46 
for all current expenses, 

Among the normal schools, 5 with an average 
annual enrollment of fewer than 200 students have 
an average per-capita cost of $324.43 for the year 
for all current expenses; 20 schools with an enroll- 
ment of between 200 and 399 have an average per- 
capita cost of $373.03; 13 schools of between 400 
and 599 have $265.38; 7 schools of between 600 
and 799 have $304.21; 5 schools of between 800 
and 999 have $205.47; and 5 schools with an en- 
rollment of 1,000 and more have an average per- 
capita cost of $246.74. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—WLawrence, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a suggestion of Mr. Michael J. 
Walsh, one of the members, providing for a passing 
mark in the elementary teachers’ examinations. 
Under a rule adopted in 1926 governing the exam- 
ination, it is provided that a permanent eligible 
list be created by taking the names of 25 appli- 
cants with the highest marks, and that vacancies 
in the list be filled by taking the required number 
from those receiving the top ratings. 

There were fifteen names on the eligible list 
prior to this year’s examination, and the rules were 
suspended to permit the 25 highest in the 1929 test 
to qualify for the eligible list. A total of 98 young 
women took the examination, and of these, 73 did 
not qualify. It was the opinion of Mr. Walsh that 
all those who obtained marks of 70 or better should 
have been placed on the list. 

The principal argument against the adoption of 
a passing mark is that 81 of the 98 applicants re- 
ceived marks of 70 or better. 

—In the Plains township, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
140 teachers went on a strike because of delayed 
salary payments. The school board served notice 
upon the strikers that they must get back to work 
or find their places filled by a@ new set of teachers. 
The answer was that the strikers would remain out 
until the first of the year when a new school board 
will assume office. 
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Improved Champion Model 
700 in Monel Metal. Front 
“ removed to show simplicity 
_ 

a nan conveyor. 
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HANDSOME is as handsome does! So we say: 


“Look into a machine that’s as good as it looks!” 

A Champion! 

Built like a battleship’* —to keep peace in the kitchen. 
Performance! 


Performance that makes good 24 hours of the day, 
365 days of the year. 


Models, big and small and “‘in-between’’—the right 
size for every job. 


We would welcome an opportunity of telling you 
how Champion Dish Washing Machines are making 
remarkable savings for prominent users everywhere. 


Tear out this page as a reminder to write us! 


HAMPION 


DISH WASHING MACHINE CO. 
Main Office & Factory 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Shee rooms at 
1321 BUILDERS’ BLDG., CHICAGO 
196 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fraetieal and 
efficient 


Did you get your copy of the latest Halsey 
Taylor manual, illustrating and de- 
scribing every popular school 

in our line? 


type 


SPECIFICATION 
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SANITATION 


No other fountains have the same prac- 
tical, efficient features or advantages that 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains afford! 
They are scientifically designed to offer the 
utmost health-safety to the pupils — that’s 


why so many school board officials and 
school architects play safe by specifying 


ideas, too! 


“Halsey Taylor.” 


Many new designs in the Halsey Taylor line 
enable you to carry out your architectural 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


The Halsey W Taylor Co., Warren O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

The rules of the Chicago board of education do 
not permit the collection of moneys at the schools. 
There is one exception. Each year just before 
Thanksgiving every school takes up a collection for 
the School Children’s Aid Society. This organization 
supplies needy children of school age with shoes, 
sweaters, pants, coats, dresses, caps, underwear, and 
other articles of wearing apparel if, after investiga- 


tion, the need is found so urgent that the child’s . 


attendance in school depends upon getting this help. 
Last year there were 19,000 requests for aid. The 
Society has $67,000 to spend. Other agencies con- 
tribute money to the funds of the Society besides 
the school children. For instance, one of the news- 
papers has always staged a drive for funds, and 
last year supplied 5,000 pairs of shoes to needy 
school children. Altogether the society gave away 
15,000 pairs of shoes last year. In one school, assist- 
ance is given to 334 of its pupils. Schools in better 
neighborhoods contribute considerable money to the 
society and get very little help, practically none 
being needed. 

No Chicagoan will admit that there is another 
city in America as rich and prosperous as the city 
of “I Will.” Yet, for several months the Cook 
county tax situation has been in such a muddle, 
and the solution of the difficulty seems so far off, 
that the board of education is seriously confronted 
with closing down the schools during a part of 
1930 because of a lack of funds. 

The 1928 taxes have not been paid because the 
assessment for 1928 was thrown out by the State 
Tax Commission and a reassessment ordered. This 
reassessment has delayed many months the normal 
payment of taxes. The 1928 tax bills will not be 
sent out until February 1, 1930. 

Worst of all, from the standpoint of the schools, 
the reassessment has reduced the total revenue for 
the schools by approximately eight and one-hali 
million dollars per year. 

The board of education has authorized its 
attorney to proceed against the board of assessors 
in an effort to get more revenue for school purposes. 
The attorney, Mr. Thomas V. Sullivan, has held 
as too low, the appraised value of property in the 
loop, and many other large properties outside the 
loop. He declares the reassessment has operated 
primarily for the benefit of millionaire taxpayers 
and to the detriment of small home owners. 

Not long ago he asked permission of the board 
of assessors to put clerks and appraisers from the 


Drinking Countains. 


board of education into the assessors’ offices to 
study assessment figures and to secure certain data. 
He was refused permission on the grounds that 
such action might invalidate the reassessment. To 
his astonishment, he discovered later that the loop 
building managers’ association had their clerks and 
appraisers working over the assessors’ books and 
figures and had copied off what data they wanted. 

Attorney Sullivan states that $275,000,000 in 
assessed valuation was taken off the loop by the 
reassessment over the former assessed valuation 
figure. He estimates that the loop property owners 
have secured a reduction in the amount of taxes 
to be paid of $18,000,000 a year, or $72,000,000 for 
the quadrennium, by the reassessment. Heretofore, 
the millionaires and the big corporations who em- 
ploy lawyers on a yearly basis, file objections to 
the annual tax assessments and carry their fight 
into the courts almost as a routine matter. This 
time there has not been a single objection by a 
property owner with a million dollars’ worth of 
property or more. When the reassessment program 
was halted and threatened with failure for lack 
of funds, the banks donated $250,000 to the cause. 
Mr. Sullivan points out that though this gift had 
a semblance of altruism and public service at the 
time, later events have proved it to be a splendid 
investment considering the $18,000,000 reduction in 
taxes for the loop in one year. 

Mr. Sullivan speaks well of the reassessment in- 
sofar as uniformity of appraised valuations within 
districts is concerned, but he holds that there are 
wide variations between districts. He says that the 
loop district valuations have been set far too low, 
compared with outlying districts, out where the 
small home owners live. He cites many examples; 
perhaps a few will serve to illustrate his points. 
He says the new furniture mart has $15,000,000 , of 
bonds issued against it, yet it is appraised at’ a 
full value of only $10,300,000 for taxation purposes. 
He says that the Windermere Hotel has $3,000,000 
of bonds outstanding, but is assessed for taxation 
at one $1,000,000. One piece of property at 112th 
Street and Michigan Avenue, fourteen miles south 
of the loop business district has been assessed at 
$4,000 a front foot, while another piece of property 
in the loop owned by the Bismarck Hotel company, 
has an assessment of only $2,800 per front foot. 

Mr. Sullivan thinks that the bonds which have 
been issued by some of these concerns are not worth 
the paper they are printed on, insofar as security 
behind them is concerned, if the assessed valuations 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector. 

SAFETY FIRST! 





represent true valuations. Of course, from Mr. 
Sullivan’s arguments, he apparently thinks that the 
bond valuations are more nearly the true valu- 
ations than the valuations set for taxation purposes. 

It is a not uncommon practice for discrepancies 
to exist between bond valuations and tax valuations, 
but there is no excuse for it in Chicago under the 
reassessment. The law says property shall be 
assessed at full value. Presumably this was the 
intention of the reassessors when they undertook 
their job. Ilowever, the board of assessors has 
notoriously violated the state law when it set a 
figure of 37 per cent of full. value, against which 
tax rates should be applied. This has been called 
a “misconduct ratio,” for the state law specifically 
says tax rates shall apply against the full 100-per- 
cent valuation. It is the application of this 37-per- 
cent factor which is causing the havoe for the 
schools, reducing school revenue an estimated $10,- 
000,000 per year. 

The schools must have more revenue, or else re- 
trench by some such plan as the following: 

1. Reduce teachers’ salaries. Yet Chicago's 
teacher-salary schedules are considerably lower than 
those of other large cities. 

2. Eliminate special activities such as evening 
schools, normal college, vacation schools, and so 
forth. However, elimination of all of these special 
activities would still leave many millions to be cut 
elsewhere. 

3. The other alternative is to close the entire 
school system for a month or two during 1930. 
Of course, this is an indirect way of cutting teach- 
ers’ salaries, as well as depriving the children of 
educational opportunities. 

It appears likely that a special session of the 
legislature will be called to straighten out the 
tangle of finances. (The other taxing bodies are in 
had straits, too, e.g., city, county, ete.) The pres- 
ident of the board of education has taken the lead 
in suggesting that representatives of all the taxing 
bodies get together, work out a finance program, 
and then appeal to the governor for a_ special 
session of the legislature to put the program into 
effect. 

Mr. E. C. Delaporte, director of physical edu- 
cation of the Chicago board of education, has been 
lured into another though somewhat related field 
of work. Mr. Delaporte becomes secretary of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, at a greatly increased 
salary. 
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Great Chain Stores... 


after experience under severe conditions 
STANDARDIZE ON VULCAN RANGES 
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HAIN stores have been 
opening hundreds of caf- 


eterias in their stores. Their 
success has been phenomenal, 


ority was again demonstrated 
and Vulcan equipment was 
adopted by these and other 
chain stores: 

F.W.Woolworth & Company 


Schulte-United Incorporated 
S. H. Kress & Company 


both in volume of business 
and in profits. 
Realizing that much de- 


pended on the cooking Huyler’s . 
equipment, and that it was Park & Tilford 
Loft, Inc. 


aapoens 3 standardize on Acker, Merrill & Condit Co. 


W.T. Grant Company 

Happiness Candy Stores 

F.8&W.Grand 5-10-25¢ Stores, 
Inc. 


certain units, test installations 
were made and the experiences 
of many users studied before 
equipment was selected. 


The requirements were un- Wherever Vulcans are used, in 


hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
clubs, schools and institutions, 


usually severe. Low operating 


cost was absolutely necessary. 


: : Vulcan Closed - and 
Large cooking capacity must dapaas ar Tioiaes 


i ' Salamander Broiler and 
be obtained in small space. Sheeede Dale ow 
Speed was essential. Depend- eat control comprise a 

a ee ate typical Chain Store in- 
ability, flexibility and low _ stallation which will do 
. a tremendous amount of 

upkeep cost were required. cooking in small space. 


| | 9 : Illustration shows equip- 
Asaresult,Vulcan’s superi- iment in Monel metal. 


the same qualities of speed, 
economy, capacity, flexibility 
and low upkeep cost make for 
long continued satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by constant 
repeat orders. 


When successful organizations, as a result of satisfactory operating experience, continue to install Vulcan 
after Vulcan in store after store, isn’t it worth your while to send for the Vulcan book on cooking equipment? 


Hotel Department: Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Among thousands of users of 
VULCAN Cooking Equipment 
are: 

Georgia School of Tech., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
California Preparatory School, 
Covina, Calif. 






Can be furnished 
io Monel Meta! 
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Safety 
Comes 
First 


The safety of your 
children is more impor- 
tant than their educa- 
tion. 

The school board's first 
duty is to make sure 
that ‘‘compulsory edu- 
cation” will never be a 
compulsory death-war- 
rant for the pupils. 
The Logan Spiral Slide 
assures complete pro- 
tection in event of fire. 
Write today for full 
information. 




















LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 
300 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





FREE TRIAL 


Toschools unfamiliar with 
our brushes, we will send 
one for 30 days free trial 
to be paid for only if 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Write for one to- 
day. 














The Dustless 
Brush _ elimi- 
hates ats 
sweeping com- 
pound and 
floor oil; 97% 
of the dust 
(which con- 
tains deadly 
disease germs), 
and 90% of the 
usual dusting. 

























School officials, making a 
study of their sweeping 
problems, now realize (1) 





SUING 7 
wor joausten that sweeping compound and 
BRASS FERRUES FR floor oil holds dirt to the 
rio ounces IPM = consen iaieo floors instead of releasing it, 


i 
ye as a  STEELRESERVOIR 
FEEO TUFTS r 4 


ALWAYS MOIST - 


and (2) that sweeping with- 
out a Dustless brush con- 
taminates the air with thou- 
sands of deadly disease 
germs. Let us send you a 
trial brush! 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 - 22nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


. AL TUFTS 


“. ARE 
WIRE ORAWH 
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When the Crowd is in 


the Auditorium — 


The € Major System pro- 
ree vides everyday handling of 
rv Reet ee ee school auditorium and stage 
ee lighting, efficiently and safely. 
It is the extended remote con- 
trol feature permitting the in- 
stant switching on of lights 
from any number of desired 
points that assures maximum 
protection of audience and 
children-players. 











Let us send you the booklet “The 


Control of Lighting in Theaters” Write now 
and help you work out your light- for information 
ing control equipment problems. giving details 


There would be of course no obli- 
gation to buy. 


Frank Adam (wine (F Ass 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
OFFICES IN TWENTY-FIVE CITIES 


~ they are safe 
with the ® Major System 


Consider — and compare — the specifications of this DeVilbiss 
Spray-Painting and Spray-Finishing Outfit Type NK-606. It is 
fully complete, including the famous DeVilbiss Spray Gun Type 
CH; one-half horse power electric motor; air compressor; 2- 
gallon pressure paint tank; 24 oz. metal cup for attachment to 
gun; air and fluid hose and connections sufficient to give a 
working radius of 20 feet from compressing unit and 12 feet 
from paint tank. It is compact, motor and air compressor being 
mounted on a steel base with ball-bearing swivel casters. Weigh- 
ing but 104 pounds, it is easily transported. It runs with sur- 
prising quietness and without vibration. 


This is just the outfit you need for general building and equip- 
ment maintenance and for manual training departments. It costs 
with single phase 60 cycle current, but $164.90. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
268 Phillips Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONT. 


Direct Factory Representatives in all other Territories' 


DeVilbiss 


Spray- vars: System 
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One School Tells Another 
How Sonneborn Products Cut Upkeep Costs 


From the Montgomery School, Wynnewood Pa., comes 
this inquiry, “We have heard through Princeton Uni- 
versity that they use ‘Lignophol’ on their floors. Kindly 
let us know where we may procure it in Philadelphia.” 
Princeton is only one of hundreds of great colleges and 
schools that protect wood floors with Lignophol. 


[ Lignophol is one of the seven amazing products | 


described below that reduce school upkeep expense. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS 


Hardening and 
Dustproofing 


LAPIDOLITH — This liquid 
chemical concrete hardener welds 
the loose particles into a close- 
grained mass that becomes granite 
hard. Excellent for basement or any 
floor receiving hardest wear. The 
flint-like topping withstands years 
of traffic. Water or chemicals do not 
readily penetrate it. Merely mop- 
ping and sweeping keeps a Lapidol- 
ized concrete floor sanitary. Goes 
on like water so labor cost is negli- 
gible. Equally efficient for old or 
new floors. Colorless. 


Surface Coating 
and Coloring 


CEMENT FILLER—For floors 


where decorative appearance is 


wanted as for hallways, basement 
rooms, toilets, etc., apply this 
material over new or old surfaces. 
Forms a_ wear-resisting, smooth, 
colored top over rough, pitted or 
soiled floors. Four standard colors. 
Easy to apply. Labor cost small. 


Painting 
CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 


—Dustproofs and decorates with 
a glossy, washable, wear-resisting 
film. Comes in eight attractive 
colors. Exceptionally elastic. Will 
stand up where other floor enamels 
would fail. Dries in twenty-four 
hours. Special application for base- 
ments on floors where dampness is 
prevalent. 
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FOR WOOD FLOORS 


Wearproofing 
and Dustprcofing 


LIGNOPHOL— This penetrat- 
ing preservative prevents splinter- 
ing, checking, warping and rotting 
by filling interior wood cells and 
fibres with oils and gums. Supplies 
a toughening binder that increases 
tensile and resisting power of wood. 
Safeguards floors against deteriora- 
tion from dry heat and moisture, 
and waterproofs. 


Polishing 


AMALIE Liquid or Paste 


WAX— Where a more lustrous 
finish is desired, apply this highly 
decorative Carnauba Wax. Has high 
centent of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use liquid 
for renewing polish on floors pre- 


vicusly waxed. Use paste on new 
or newly treated floors. 


For Walls and Ceilings 
CEMCOAT=— For hallways and 


auditoriums — wherever light is ~ 
needed use Cemcoat Egg Shell or 

Gloss—the strongest light-reflect- 

ing white paint that is made. Not 

only does Cemcoat reflect more 

light, but it stays white after other 

paints turn yellow. Won’t chip or 

peel. Can be washed over endlessly. 

Comes also in colors. 


SONOTINT — Specially made for 
classrooms or the library. Its soft, 
velvety finish reflects light with- 
out glare. Comes in 18 beautiful 
tints that are restful to the eyes. 


Contains no poisonous ingredients. 
Washable. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Index of School Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


In times of violent change in the price of 
stocks and bonds, indexes are of particular value. 
Almost everyone in the country knows that there 
has recently occurred the most drastie decline on 
record in stock prices. Does this mean the same 
thing has happened to bonds? Should the school 
superintendent be able to sell his bonds more 
easily or with much greater difficulty than a short 
time ago? The Index of Sehool-Bond Prices will 
throw a good deal of light on this problem. 
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TABLE I. 


decline. The for this 
peculiar situation are not hard to find and will 
be brought out in 
School-Bond. Index. 

For several months past. we have ealled atten- 
tion to the faet that in all probability no im- 
provement in bond prices could take place until 
there was some release of credit from stock 
speculation, All school people who noticed this 
suggestion were doubtless prepared to see some 


a sensational reasons 


sueceeding issues of the 








AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL 











SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


DURING THE MONTH 


As the Index shows, there has been a drop in 
the interest cost of bonds. This means, of course, 
that the price of bonds have gone up at the same 
time that stock prices have been going through 


‘Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


tendeney toward better bond prices when they 
noticed that along with the great decline in 
stock prices had gone the largest reduction in 


brokers’ loans in any one week in history. The 


brokers’ loans report, given out on the last day 





L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. spi | 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York l 
Please send literature on the following products: LAPIDOLITH CT 

LIGNOPHOL [] CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL [] CEMENT FILLER [] 
CeMcoAT [] SONOTINT [] AMALIE Wax [] ; 
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TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 
1. School bonds sold during the 

HIOTIEN COL CCTOBEE 5d ids csiiscissicescesss: $ 11,083,300 


tu 


. All municipal securities — sold 

during year (to date) 
3. All school bonds 
CSURIIOGE)) ssccasstescsepssegucnrazcescasssiess 


4. Average vield of all school bonds 


pirbiasaiecgeeeh 1,129,680,000 


outstanding 
3,263,000,000 


outstanding (estimated) ............ 4.63% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten 

NURI COLAO Ss iaiereeniicicetiican laencaes 4.58% 
6. Yield of United States long- 


term bonds (quotation the 


middle of November) 3.61% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 


of October, showed a decrease in loans of more 
than a billion dollars for that one week. The re- 
duction in loans the following week, the first 
week in November, was well over half a billion 
dollars. This has released a large amount of 
money, some of which will doubtivss ultimately 
go into bonds and ereate a better bond market. 
Thousands of people who recently thought it was 
possible to become rich overnight on speculation 
have changed their minds from bitter experience. 
Many of these people can see the advantage in 
buying a 414- or 5-per-cent bond. Three months 
ago, many of these people could not have been 
talked into buying bonds under any condition. 
These and many other factors doubtless indicate 
that a real improvement is in store in the bond 
market. 

The Index of Bond Prices for the entire month: 
of October shows a decrease of only .02 of 1 per 
cent. The decrease for the entire month is small 
because the great break in stock prices and the 
fall in bond interest rates did not occur until the 
very end of the month. Bond interest rates the 
first week in November were decidedly lower 
than the index for Oetober would indicate. 
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STURDY STEEL DARTITIONS FOR 


OILET partitions must be 

made of sterner stuff than 
wood or marble or slate to with- 
stand the constant wear and tear 
treatment they get from today’s 
high-geared youngsters. 


Steel’s the stuff. Steel partitions 
of Sanymetal. 


Tough, rigid, adequately thick, 
the Sanymetal Flush Type Toilet 
Partitions shown here are par- 
ticularly appropriate for school 
use. Lined with high quality, 
sound-deadening asbestos, they 
reduce noise. The finish is beau- 
tiful, practical and particularly 
long lived. Easily kept clean and 
sanitary. 


Consult with Sanymetal engi- 
neers on your next toilet or 
shower partition installation. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, 
shower, dressing and urinal compartments. 
Corridor and smoke screens. Metal doors 
and wainscot. Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. 


Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co., 
1703 Urbana Rd., 
Cleveland, O. 


A rate of 4.98 per cent for October is a slight 
decrease from September. Unless there are un- 
looked-for financial events, money rates should 
continue fairly easy and lead to lower bond in- 
terest rates. Unless present indications are dras- 
tically reversed, school-bond interest rates should 
vo substantially lower. 

The total amount of school bonds sold in 
August was slightly over $11,000,000. This was 





TOILET 


‘Table [V shows that there has been a substan- 
tial drop in the yield of long-term Federal-Gov- 
ernment bonds. The preliminary estimate for 
November is approaching a new low interest 
level for the year with every prospect that some 
time before the year is over, new low levels will 
be established. 

Table V shows the drastie reduction oceurred 
in stock prices. In September, stocks reached a 





TABLE III 





Bond Sales and Rates’ 


Bond Sales 


Yea School Municipal 

1928 $240,000,000* $1,413,000,000# 
POE accieensatens 266,000,000 1,509,090,000 
WO 'sxxivcadussaces 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
Re? \ Xeivevaiaasesi 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
Severe 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
ES citecdetexesces 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 
NOS Sesecnisecesss 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
PEEL sastscenessscs 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
PIE sveaacessviess 130,000,000 683,000,000 
EE whiksesesiaese 103,000,000 691,000,000 
MERUY abcesiaciaies: 41,000,000 296,000,000 
BONE xvsccexcies 60,000,000 451,000,000 
RON. Gcivecsecessus 70,000,000 457,000,000 
re 81,000,000 498,000,000 
RO: Sxcsecesvigics 42,000,000 320,000,000 


3By special permission, based upon sales reported by 
‘Not final. 


somewhat less than the amount sold during the 
previous month. The highest interest rate car- 
ried by any school bond during the month was 
7 per cent. This is the first time in several 
months that an issue was sold as high as 7 
per cent. The low issue for the month sold for 
slightly over 4 per cent. During the coming 
month some particularly careful school dis- 
tricts may actually sell bonds for less than 4 per 
cent. This is not to indicate that any school dis- 
trict can sell bonds at that rate, or that a period 
of really low interest rates for school bonds is 
immediately ahead. Relatively high money rates 
may continue for some time, depending largely 
upon general business and the stock market. 


Average Rates 


AND SHOWER 


All Publicand Private) Year 0 www. Municipal 
S$ 8,000,000,000 MNES i Gases veins 4.45 
7,735,000,000 WINE ss coseaceseak 4.49 
6,311,000,000 UMN iisssvseseeds 4.61 
6,223 000,000 i ee 4.58 
5,593 ,000,000 MCs sss axes ssecs 4.26 
4,303,000,000 DRM osissescsvvicv 4.76 
4,313,000,000 Peas scvisevcksce 4.81 
3,576,000,000 DPM Rises ccsscesscades 5.18 
3,634,000,000 ee 9.12 
3,588,000,000 De iscsiesscsesee 5.04 
14,.368,000,000 Pe shsssksosivivs 4.90 
9,984,000,000 PANT co casekcextsias 4.58 
5,032,000,000 iy icdsivvceenss 4.18 
5,275,000,000 a ceicisusxcises 4.58 
2.400,000,000 DOO Wissisitiseciase 4.38 


the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


TABLE IV __ 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds’ 


Past Twelve Months 


1929 Rate % 
THOU. ciiirencannias Cae” 
MND, Vuteeanctetsecnderien 3.68° 
FIGs. csisasssassesvescans SE 
PORN) ssesvunsdéisssssices: SE 
ONY. <actsvevestinstienics 3.67 
DUNG | ieskixcarescvssssies Gale 
BND sfeasssassiisceisenis GO 
BURY . cstecststieccnscixs, CORE 
MEE. -sccivisivroneels 3.76 
MD cccdivexcinietsevacss 3.66 
WS. Actsitinvctinncn ae 

1928 


WOOGS, ssissssisesissisicis BOO 


Past Six Years 


Year Rate % 
BOO bviacsiecescccsevecs, OE 
BU -Ssisesivssscesecesca 
BOE  sticsiseisstsviieace Ce 
DO kkksesssesivnsiecsec, EE 
SED. -c0ccacsaisetetetiss 4.010 
. eee 4.298 
BEE aitinicmaiiets 4.301 

5Taken from Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. 


‘Not final. 






~* STURDY YOUNGAMERICA 


DARTITIONS 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Average <Average Yield 
Price ot Price of on 60 High- 
393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average — 100) 
1929 


Date 


November ...... 16 95.88 4.698 
October .......... 201.7° 95.15 4.735 
September 225.2 94.8 4.76 
ABUSE 6650555050 218.1 95.0 4.74 
PEN sisstessacsics 207.2 95.2 4.73 
URNS corcesdeessysas 190.7 95.3 4.73 
BU Sec sscigeckveays 187.8 95.7 4.70 
ee 186.6 95.8 4.69 
Mareh  ............ 189.1 95.8 4.69° 
February ...... 186.5 96.3 4.65 
January... 185.2 97.0 4.60 
1928 
December ...... 171.4 97.2 4.59 


_'As reported by Standard Statisties Company, Ine. 
Used by special permission. 
‘Not final. 


new high average for all time. The average for 
the entire month amounted to 225.2. The first 
week in November the same Index was standing 
below 175. This represents a 50-point drop in 
TABLE V1 


Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 





All Com- Building mf ilding 
Month modities Matoriaks Year ass ieee 
1929 1928 97.7 93.7 

Nov. 96.2” vi.” 1927 95.4 93.3 

Oct. 96.7 97.7 1926 100.0 100.0 

Sept. 97.5 97.5 1925 103.5 101.7 

Aug. 97.7 96.7 1924 98.1 102.3 

July 98.0 96.7 1923 100.6 108.7 

June 96.4 96.4 

May 95.8 96.8 

April 96.8 97.9 

Mar. 97.5 97.8 

Feb. 96.7 97.5 —-—-—- 

Jan. 97.2 96.6 United States Bureau 
1928 of Labor Statistics, 1926— 

Dee. 96.7 96.8 Me Not final. 


about a month. On the basis of all the averages, 
it is the most drastic drop in the history of the 


stock exchange. There was danger at one time 
(Concluded on Page 118) 
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NEVER FAILED .. . because s 


omeone forgot. im 


Clow Madden Automatic 
Closets never have and never 
will. . fail to flush because 
someone forgot. 


Automatically . . immediate- 
ly . . a cleansing flood cleans 
the bowl, from top through 
trap. 


Clow Madden Automatics 
‘‘carry on’’ for the life of 
the building. Records prove 
them still ‘‘young”’ after 25 
years’ steady service. 
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peal ThenewClow Madden 


Wallomatic. The very 

| latest and most eff- 

| cient closet we have 
yet devised. The Wall- 
omatic is off the floor, 
cleaning can be faster 
and more complete. 

| Showing congealment 

| of closed top tank in 

utility corridor behind 

| back wall. 

| 

| 
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Record No. 101 
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The simply-built, stout- 
hearted Madden Valve. . 
wastes no water. Cost rec- 
ords are small, as service 
records are large. 


Don’t let forgetfulness leave 
unflushed closets .. and 
filthy germs to hatch. Health 
is too precious to place in the 
hands of a play-thoughtful 
child . . a hurried workman 
. . a careless transient. 


Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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This Winfield School Building 
is typical of scores of modern structures 
which now enjoy the benefits of heating supplied 
by the Dunham Differential System 


All over the United States and Canada fine new schools like 
the Stevenson School of Winfield, Kans., are deriving the ad- 
vantages offered by the comfort, close regulation and econ- 
omy of the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System. 
Beyond all possibility of dispute these schools are more com- 
fortable, are more healthful for teachers and pupils and are 


C. A. DUNHAM CoO., 
DUNHAM BUILDING, 
450 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


Over eighty sales offices in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom bring Dunham 
Heating Service as close to you as your tele- 
phone. Consult your telephone directory for 
the address of our office in your city. An en- 
gineer will counsel with you on any project. 
The Dunham Differential Vacuum heating Sys- 
tem and individual parts of the apparatus used 
in that system are fully protected by United 
States Patents Nos. 1,727,965, 1,644,114, and 
1,706,401, and Canadian Patents Nos. 282,193, 
282,194, 282,195. Additional patents in the 


United States, Canada and foreign countries 
are now pending. 


Look for the name 


DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies 
a genuine Dunham Ther- 
mostatic Radiator 





Trap 


INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 

(Concluded from Page 116) 
that the drastic sealing down of stock values 
might upset all security values. However, it 
seems as though the worst damages are over as 
far as stocks are concerned; and, as the table 
shows, there has been a real and substantial im- 
provement in bond prices. As a result, bonds can 
be sold at lower interest rates than for many 
months in the past. 

Table VI shows that the price of all commo- 
dities continues to work somewhat lower. Build- 
ing materials do not seem to be following the 
same trend so consistently. 


A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The superintendent of schools of Atlanta, 
Georgia, at Christmas time in December, 1928, 
requested four presents from the public-school 
children of Atlanta. The presents requested were 
as follows: 

1. A health certificate from their physician 
stating that all defects had been remedied and 
the child was in healthy condition. 

2. A dental certificate from a reputable dentist 
certifying to the same with regard to the mouth. 

3. A certificate from a nurse stating that the 
child was up to the standard in weight. 

4. A scholarship certificate from the teacher 
or principal, stating that the child was above the 
passing mark in all studies. 

The superintendent reported that out of 42,000 
white children in the schools, he received all four 
gifts from 26,000. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
ELECT OFFICERS 

The Association of California School Superin- 
tendents at its recent meeting elected officers for 
the year 1930 as follows: 

President, Mr. Walter Helms, Richmond; vice- 
president, Mrs. Catherine G. Van Hooten, Hollister: 
secretary, Miss Ada York, San Diego; treasurer, 
Mr. F. F. Martin, Santa Monica. 





savings, etc.? 


much more economically heated than those where other types 
of heating systems are installed. Facts and figures prove these 
statements. The reasons why such results follow the installa- 
tion of the Dunham Differential System are worth investi- 
gating. Why not ask us to supply you recent data on fuel cost 


Stevenson School, Winfield, Kans. 


Architect: 


J. M. Fuller, Winfield 


Consulting Engineer: J. M. O’Connor, Wichita 


Heating Contractor: 
Co., Winfield. 
General Contractor: 


McGregor Hardware 





Phil Frankenfeld, 


Winfield 


—_ 


THE COUNCIL OF SCHOOL SUPERINTEN- 

DENTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

The Council of Superintendents of New York met 
for their forty-seventh annual meeting at the Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., September 30 
and October 1 and 2, 1929. The active members of 
the council are the superintendents in the 59 cities 
and 78 incorporated villages of New York. 

The annual council meeting was very generally 
attended by the active members. This was especially 
true of the last four annual meetings which have 
been held at Lake Placid. They have been ac- 
companied pretty generally by their wives, mem- 
bers of the state department of education, princi- 
pals of the normal ‘schools, and the bookmen. 

The council meeting was one of the best edu- 
cational meetings of the year. It was held at a 
beautiful spot under exceptional conditions. The 
visiting members were adequately housed in the 
various clubhouses and cottages. The visitors all 
dined together in the spacious dining room of 
Laksyd Club House which also has an ample lobby 
and an auditorium large enough for all its meet- 
ings. 

The program was largely produced by the mem- 
bers of the council and round-table discussion was 
generally provided on each topic. This year we were 
specially favored by several prominent educators 
outside of council members: John F. Reigert; Hon. 
William P. Cooper, U. 8. Commissioner of Edu- 
eation; Prof. Worth McClure, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo; Supt. Frank Cody, President, 
Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., Detroit; 
and John Klenke, General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

The principal topics presented and discussed 
were: revision of the elementary curriculum; report 
of committee on the standards for the training of 
elementary school principals; revision of secondary 
curriculum; report of committee on financing edu- 
cation; a state-wide program of visual instruction. 

An innovation was introduced four years ago of 
having a less-serious program on Tuesday evening. 
The first year the superintendents presented fake 
degrees for almost anything out of the ordinary. 
The second year the bookmen presented a board 
meeting where nothing worth while was omitted. 
The third year the superintendents presented a 
minstrel show. This year the members of the state 
department gave us a chance to see ourselves as 
others see us. They were free to go as far as they 
liked. They presented a skit representing a small 
school in actual operation. This presentation in- 
volved school officials including board members, 





pupils, teachers, superintendents, and department 
specialists. They did not omit anyone and delicate 
compliments were paid most of the superintendents. 
if we have any fads, fancies, or eccentricities, they 
were all put on parade. 

The business session brought forth the usual 
number of useless resolutions and one to return 
to Lake Placid in 1930. lf each session keeps on 
getting better they will certainly be so worth while 
that the superintendents cannot afford to stay 
away from the meetings. 

The officers for 1930 are: President, Supt. Charles 
W. Wright, Lawrence, N. Y.; vice-president, Supt. 
George J. Dann, Oneonta, N. Y.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Supt. E. L. Ackley, Johnstown, N. Y. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Kenosha, Wis. The board of education has 
placed $2,000,000 worth of fire insurance with the 
state department of insurance, instead of with 
private stock companies. The city has been paying 
$20,000 over a period of three years for $1,661,000 
worth of insurance, and under the new blanket 
policies, the $2,000,000 worth of insurance will cost 
$12,000 for the same period. 

—Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school officials have 
adopted a rule forbidding pupils to drive automobiles 
to school. The rule has been adopted for the protec- 
tion of the students and to prevent indiscriminate 
riding after school hours. 

—Charleston, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a plan for handling the sale of textbooks 
through the school office. Additional clerical assist- 
ance has been furnished to the superintendent for 
carrying on the work. Under the plan, books are 
sold to the students at ten per cent above the 
publisher’s net price, where formerly they were sold 
at prices ranging from 33 1/3 to 45 per cent above 
the net price. The new arrangement was effected to 
eliminate the overcharging of pupils of the school 
district by local textbook dealers. 

—Toledo, Ohio. Steps have 
been taken toward raising 
funds for a new high-school 
stadium. Through the aid of 
its attorney, the board is 
promoting the incorporation 
proceedings for the Morri- 
son Waite Athletic Asso- 
ciation, which will have 
charge of the handling of 
finances for the stadium. 
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Architects 
Lackawanna, N.Y., Schools 
Bley & Lyman 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


yw SSS a — 
en + ROOSEVELT SCHOOL. 


They Like it and— 
They Say So 


| 

| PERHAPS one of the most significant things 
| about PeerVent is its large percentage of re- 
peat orders. Scores of School Boards order a single 
installation as a “try-out” and find, the service so 
satisfactory that additional orders quickly follow. 





PEERVENT UNITS 


The ‘Roosevelt School, pictured above, is one 
of four completed this year in Lackawanna, N. Y., 


all the outcome of three prior installations in 
1923 and 1924. 


Another interesting case is in 
Hackensack, N. J. An installation 





heating and ventilating equipment. 
Peerless, you know, is the originator 





made in 1914 is still giving satis- 
| factory service. For this reason the 

new school building finished this 
| year is equipped with the latest im- 
proved PeerVent Units. 


Not only for schools 


but also for other public 


and semi-public buildings. 


PeerVent offers a service backed 
by forty years specialization in 
heating and ventilation, and fifteen 
years experience in the combined 


of the Unit System of heating and 
ventilating, and the thoroughness 
with which it pioneered this field 
may be judged from the fact that 
its first year’s installations are still 
giving satisfactory service. 


Let us send you the PeerVent book- 
let which will give you further 
interesting details. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


Pioneers in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


\ 
| ‘ 


Heating and 













Sales and Service Representatives in all Principal Cities from Coast to Coast. 


ENT 


Ventilating Units 
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Comes First 


((gHE primary purpose of school building toilet 

room equipment is sanitation, protection of the 
health of the hundreds of children who make daily 
use of the facilities. WeEISTEEL compartments have 
been designed to fulfill this primary purpose. Pleas- 
ing lines, to harmonize with and be worthy of the 
finest architecture, have been given these partitions 
without sacrificing the easy cleanability, the plain 
surfaces which make for sanitation. 


The material---copper bearing sheet steel---cannot 
absorb odors, cannot crack, and is highly resistant to 
corrosion. With reasonable cafe, it is practically ever- 
lasting. Crevices for the lodgment of dirt and germs 
have been eliminated; even the hardware---hinges, 
latches, coat hooks, etc.---has been made to withstand 
the punishment which hardware usually receives in 
in public and semi-public toilet rooms. 


These utility factors make WerSTEEL the most 
economical compartment you can specify. We know 
you'll be pleased with their appearance. A request 
from you will bring complete information about the 
features which make WEISTEEL the logical choice 
for school equipment. . Henry Weis Mec. 
Company, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


EISTEE| 





SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
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Troy Standard Two Roll Flatwork Ironer, 100 inch size, show- 
ing same-side, single-operation feed and delivery arrangement. 


Y delivering towels, 

bed and table linens 

on the feed side in a single 
operation, Troy’s Standard 
Two Roll Flatwork Iron- 
er takes but one-half the 
operating crew usually re- 


Same side feed and delivery 
cuts ironing costs in half 


Such economies are char- 
acteristic of all Troy 
machinery. Let TROY 
SCHOOL ADVISORY 
SERVICE prepare plans 
and help select the proper 
machinery for your school 





quired. Floor space re- laundry. Troy offers aid 
quired is only 152 by 62 and information without 
inches. charge or obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


SINCE 1879 . . . THE WORLD’S PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
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HUNTINGTON HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES LABORATORIES 
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(Quality that never varies} 


DEPENDABLE, uniform quality! 
Liqua-San is worth more than other liquid 
soaps because of its unvarying quality... yet 
often costs less in actual use. Highly concen- 
trated, soothing as a lotion. Ask for samples. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Huntington, Indiana 


LIQUASAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 
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Almost a Half Century ago 
N. O. Nelson Company made | 
the first Plumbing Fixtures for School Use 


The first of the famous “NONCO” plumbing fixtures for 





PLATE 4373N 


Vitreous china drinking fountain on 
concealed bracket, lever handle self- 
closing fountain valve with vitreous 
china bubbler having concealed pres- 
sure regulator, china index push- 
button faucet. All exposed brass parts 


nickel or chromium plate. 


and honest manufacture. 


plumbing fixtures for schools. 


without the least obligation. 


schools were installed more than forty-five years ago. 
Yet today, after nearly a half century of continuous use, 
many of those original installations are rendering daily 
trouble-free service. Such a record of continuous per- 
formance must be due to fundamentally correct design 


Just as the original “NONCO” fixtures pioneered the field 
of school plumbing—so the “NONCO” fixtures of today 
offer the utmost in advanced design. For never before 
have utility, appearance and freedom from trouble been 
so combined with economy as in the modern “NONCO” 


If you are planning on building or are to 
modernize an older school, you will want 
the most up-to-date information on school 
plumbing. Our engineering department 
will be pleased to correspond with you 


“\ PLUMBING ~\* 
C 


FIXTURES 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY 


Main Office: St. Louis, Missouri 











THE PAYROLL PROCEDURE FOR THE 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


“time sheet” which shows: (1) the name of each 
employee, (2) rates of pay, (3) total amount 
due, (4) total hours worked for each day of the 
payroll period, (5) and the distribution of labor 
costs by schools. The foreman reports the time 
sheet to the payroll department at the close of 
each week with all of the employees’ time ecards. 

A payroll sheet designed to show the same in- 
formation contained on the time sheet with the 
proper certification, can be kept in the payroll 
office, and the time of the workman posted there- 
on daily from the time eards. This provides the 
only summary of the workman’s time necessary 
for payroll purposes. No distribution of Jabor 
costs need to be shown on the payroll. Under 
such a system any workman’s record may be 
traced back from the payroll sheets to the time 
eards and work orders, and show every job he 
has worked on, the class of work, time spent, ete. 

Principles for Payroll Procedure 

From the preceding study we may summarize 
the following principles of payroll procedure: 

1. It is desirable that the payroll department 
anticipate and avoid misunderstanding by mak- 
ing sure that every employee is informed what 
is expected of him, conditions of his employment, 
and the plan by which he will be paid. 

2. The work of preparing the payroll falls so 
far as possible upon the central office. Principals 
should not be unduly burdened with clerical 
work involved in this field. 

3. The time report which principals submit 
coneerning teachers’ absences carries all data 
required for action upon pay allowances for ab- 
sence. Such pay allowance is best regulated from 
the central office and not by individual schools. 

4. Payroll procedure, in general, must be so 
planned that all payments of employees be exe- 
cuted promptly and without undue haste in any 
phase of the procedure. 


5. It is advisable that payroll accounting 
forms be accumulative, thus reducing the dupli- 
cation of names to a minimum. 

6. The employment department must be held 
responsible for a complete file of all contracts 
and record cards of all employees at the begin- 
ning of each school year. 

7. The superintendent must notify the payroll 
department of any change in an employee’s posi- 
tion or salary and furnish records for all new 
employees. The business manager must render 
a corresponding —— for all business department 
employees. 

8. All practices necessarily must be consistent 
with the state school laws. 

9. All procedure should be as simple as pos- 
sible, avoiding all unnecessary overlapping or 
duplications. 

10. Practices must be uniform for the entire 
system, and rules and regulations are to be eon- 
stantly enforced. 

11. Payroll management is a function of the 
business office of the school system and not of 
the members of the school board. 

12. It is essential that there be definite con- 
tractual statements for regular teachers, substi- 
tutes, and other employees. 

13. As a basis of all payroll procedures, the 
board of education must prepare and approve a 
set of rules and regulations in regard to: (1) 
The length of (a) the school term, and ()) all 
employees’ terms, (2) school holidays, (3) de- 
ductions for absence, pensions, and refunds, (4) 
dates and periods of payment, (5) place of pay- 
ment, (6) manner of payment, (7) operation of 
the salary schedule, (8) release from contracts. 

14. No payments may be made in cash. 

15. Payments must be made promptly. 


16. Every payroll plan should provide an effi- 
cient and satisfactory way of correcting mis- 
takes. 


Graphic Presentation of the Payroll Procedure 

It is advisable that the payroll procedure for 
every school system be put into graphic form. 
The advantages of having the payroll-procedure 
chart are pointed out by W. C. Bober: “The 
great value of the chart to the executive lies in 
its reducing the process of mental visualization 
to a minimum. Suppose he wants to get some in- 
formation about the way in which the payroll is 
distributed. Much time and effort is saved if he 
can call for the “payroll-procedure chart” and see 
at a glance the relations between the functions 
and the duties of the individual, the forms and 
figures involved, ete. The interrelation of things 
is visualized physically, thus relieving the execu- 
tive of the burden of visualization, mentally, a 
process which is both very ineffective, and by 
causing mental fatigue is probably the main 
brake on supervision and executive action.? If a 
chart of the whole procedure, of the entire school 
system for that matter, is placed before those em- 
ployed in the office, each one can see the relation 
of his part of the work to that of. his neighbors 
and to the system as a whole. It will serve to en- 
courage the employee to get training necessary 
to perform any and every function covered by 
the school system. A chart is also of value in 
supervision and the changing of personnel. 

The chart must be an accurate and a time pic- 
ture of the plan, showing each step in its proper 
order, and indicating the duties and responsibil- 
ities of each worker involved. It should be as 
simple and as direct as possible and easily read. 
The necessity of using a key should be avoided 
for, when the chart becomes complicated, it fails 
in its purpose. 

Chart 6 proposed for the payroll procedure as 
discussed in this paper is based upon the Cali- 
fornia law and upon practice in certain Cali- 
fornia cities. Local conditions will suggest 
variations. 


“Graphic Planning of Payroll Procedure,” Industrial 
Management, Vol. LX, pp. 336-337. 
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TIME WILL NOT BRING COSTLY PLUMBING REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 
IF YOU SELECT FOR THE FIRST INSTALLATION 


Cena Ne 





FIXTURES, VALVES, AND FITTINGS. FOR 74 YEARS, AND IN SCHOOLS 
THE WORLD OVER THEY HAVE PROVED THEIR DEPENDABILITY 

















WHAT THE SCHOOL CLERK DOES 


(Concluded from Page 48) 

summary of promotions, for example, will not 
be the means of his losing contact with a valu- 
able index of school efficiency, but will enable 
him instead to devote more attention to a crit- 
ical analysis of promotion figures. Principals 
must not lose their perspective under this new 
situation. 

An interesting side light is thrown upon 
changing methods of teaching by the large 
amount of mimeographing of instructional ma- 
terials reported by the clerks. Teachers are evi- 
dently supplementing widely the regular text- 
books and utilizing informal tests and drills in 
their efforts toward greater individualization. 

The Clerk and the Public 

The strategie position of the school clerk as 
an interpreter of the schools to the public is 
emphasized by the importance of the clerk’s con- 
tacts in meeting and handling people. Here is 
certainly one point at which training, both pre- 
liminary and in service, should be directed, and 
to which the principal must constant 
supervision, 


give 


The study also reveals the fact that prepara- 
tion for the performance of certain duties should 
be ineluded in the school training, that some of 
these must be followed up “on the job” and that 
still others are peculiarly a part of training in 
service. 
be reiterated that the 
office problems of Seattle elementary schools 
have not been solved. Progress in this direction 
must of necessity be evolutionary. It is believed, 
however, that by isolating some of the problems 
involved in office routine, everybody concern- 
ed — clerks, principals, teachers, and superin- 
tendent’s office — may be the better enabled to 
give constructive aid to the improvement of in- 
struction, which is the chief function of the 
school principal. 


In econelusion, let it 
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THE PROGRESS OF HEARING TESTS 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 59) 
child at six different times. It is evident from 


these charts that such variations do occur in 


- such young children. Dr. Fowler’s research work 


with children has shown that these marked 
variations in hearing are fundamental signs of 
varying pathology in the ear which needs 
attention. 


Suggestive Program for Testing School Children 
In conclusion, let me summarize the program 


which the American Federation of Organ- 


izations for the Hard of Hearing is reeommend- 
ing for school children. 

1. Preliminary testing in classes (groups of 
40) in a quiet classroom, with the phonograph- 
audiometer and questionnaire history, by a ecom- 
petent tester and an assistant. 

2. Retest of the border line cases (about one 
fourth of the total) on the following day. 


3. Tone range audiometer test of those 
remaining in the deafened class after such 


a retest. 

4. Careful otologie examination and diagnosis 
by a competent otologist. 

5. Careful filing of the reeords, so that 
changes may be noted, and knowledge as to the 
detection of incipient cases and progress of 
promising cases gained. 

6. Regular yearly testing of the whole school 
by the foregoing procedures. 

7. The establishment of special clinics, prob- 
ably as departments of our present hospitals, 
for studying and for handling difficult eases. 

8. Special classes for lip reading should be 
provided in each school during school hours for 
the deafened child, which should be conducted 
by teachers trained to impart this knowledge. 
(This is now being done very efficiently in sev- 
eral schools. ) 

9. Special schools for the deaf should be 
provided for those having a great hearing loss. 
The amount of deafness requiring this special 
care should be determined from experience, after 
the first method of teaching has been put into 
practice. 

The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard-of-Hearing is striving to interest 
the nation in this vital matter. Many educational 
authorities are now seeing its importance and 
have a program to take care of the deafened 
children; others are getting ready for action, 
and it behooves all health workers to do their 
part in this hitherto neglected work. 
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___ but you don't have to 


eny them clean, pure air! 


INTER means closed windows...sometimes classrooms 
almost hermetically sealed. 


Stuffiness, odors, overheating—are common conditions in 
hundreds of schools during the winter months. 


But Unit Heater-Ventilators will provide school children with 
clean, pure air, warmed to precise temperatures—without 
dangerous drafts—without any care on the part of teachers! 


SILENCE of operation is a Sturtevant achievement. Then the 
controlling mechanism is so simple in a Sturtevant... It may be 
entirely automatic or equipped for manual operationif desired. 


Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools of different sizes—in different localities—are found 
in our Catalog 361. May we mail you a copy? 


B. F.. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. ~ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~~ Hyde Park, Mass. * Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati: 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles: 

Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. » Conadlen Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt. » Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


furtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIRerd FILTERED CLEANec*1®> AND TEMPERED 
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. HE best possible clean- 
ing material is the one 
that does the most work, in 
the least time, at the lowest 
cost. In your experiments 
with various compounds to 
find one that fits these re- 
quirements, try Oakite, and 
see how easily, quickly and 
thoroughly it works. You 
will realize that here is the 
cleaning material on which 
you can safely standardize. 








Oakite’s irresistible emulsifying action makes it 
better, faster and more economical to use than 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 











Manufactured only by 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 





on every school cleaning job. Write and ask to 
have him call. No obligation, of course. 


Here is the cleaning material 
on which you can safely standardize 


other materials. A little 
Oakite in warm water re- 
moves chalk from black- 
boards, removes dirty dis- 
colorations and ink from 
desks and chairs, makes 
walls and woodwork look 
like new, thoroughly cleans 
cafeteria equipment. 


Our near-by” Service Man 
can give you facts and fig- 
ures to prove that this effec- 
tive material saves money 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 














THE CAMPBELL OPEN-WINDOW SCHOOL 
FOR DELICATE CHILDREN 
(Concluded from Page 55) 
the room daily to advise, instruct, and check on 
the health habits of the pupils, and regular 
home calls are made to keep the parents in 
touch with the progress of the school program, 
and to keep the nurse informed as to health 

practices at home. 








we 
am 





As a result of the operation of the open- 
window room, considerable improvement has 
been noted in the physical condition of the 
children. Each child gained an average of 4 4/5 
pounds in weight, which is approximately two 
pounds more than the average for similar 
groups in other schools. All the children im- 
proved in scholarship, they acquired a fondness 
for good food, their physical condition was 





OPEN-WINDOW ROOM IN THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, FOR DELICATE 
AND UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN 





greatly improved, and they gained a knowledge 
of good health habits and their effect on grow- 
ing children. 
REGULATING PAPER COLLECTIONS 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has adopted 
a report of the instruction committee providing that 
the collection of waste paper for the benefit of the 
teachers’ benevolent annuity association shall be. 
permitted in schools which adhere strictly to the 
regulations laid down. These regulations are as 
follows: 


1, That all ill-advised competitive appeal be 
eliminated. 

2. That only clean paper be brought to the 
schools thus preventing an accumulation of a large 
amount and making the work a burden on the 
pupils. 

3. That the practice of scouring the neighbor- 
hood for paper be absolutely discontinued. 

4. That the weighing and sacking of paper be 
provided for outside the buildings and under the 
care of the custodian where arrangements may 
be made. 

Principals and teachers have been asked to co- 
operate in carrying out the regulations. 

THE TEACHER UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Over 3,000 trained teachers in New York City 
are out of positions. The subject has been discussed 
with a view of finding some relief. Joseph C. Gains- 
burg, chairman of the School Problems Committee 
of the Brooklyn Teachers Association has suggested 
three practical remedies. 

One of these provides an extension of the sab- 
hatical leave from six months to one year. The 
second asks the employment of teachers for the 
care of backward students. It also suggests smaller 
classes and more teachers. 

“The third and only real solution,’ says Mr. 
Gainsburg, “would be to get a greater appropria- 
tion from the city so that the Board of Education 
would be able to hire the surplus teachers. This 
would mean an appropriation of more than §1,- 
500,000 annually for this purpose alone. I believe, 
however, that it is well worth the city’s money to 
handle the unemployment among the teachers in 
this fashion. By employing the extra teachers 
classes could be made smaller. This is something 
we all realize should be done any way. Then again, 
it would mean some more school buildings to take 
care of the extra classes. The need for more schools 


is as well recognized as the need for smaller 
classes.” 
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CAPITOL HILL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL — OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Architect: Layton, Hicks & Forsyth General Contractor: Tankersley Construction Co. Heating Contractor: a D. Mann Plumbing Co. 


Oklahoma City Also Chooses Buckeye Heatovents 














The Capitol Hill Senior High School Building pictured above, 
is part of Oklahoma City ’s school building program. Buckeye 
Heatovents were chosen to deliver fresh, filtered, tempered air to 


each room of this fine, modern school building. 


All seven of the other school buildings in this program also are 
equipped with Buckeye Heatovents. 


From North to South, from East to ‘West, in thirty -seven states 
and Canada, modern School Buildings are being ventilated by 
The Buckeye Heatovent System of heating and ventilating. 





Serier 100 
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ORINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 


SANITATION 


is the first 
consideration 
in a SCHOOL 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 





. and, after sanitation, other fac- 
tors which determine the choice of 
school drinking fountain equipment 
are ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
and PROTECTION AGAINST “SQUIRTING”. CENTURY Foun- 
tains have been guarding the health of America’s school children since 
the days when CENTURY pioneered the drinking fountain field. Now 
thenew Automatic CENTURY Bubbler Head, with patented equalizing 
piston, regulates the height of the stream more efficiently than any other 
bubbler head in use . . . eliminates water waste and reduces drinking 
water costs .. . prevents “squirting” . . . forms the drinking mound 
at just the right height, preventing the lips from touching the bubbler 
in drinking . . . is thoroughly SANITARY. 

Every school management should have the FACTS 

about drinking fountains. WRITE for them. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
102 N. Illinois St. 


Belleville, Illinois 


Teen 
LLG 





©he WAYNE 


SAFE STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTAND 


For the School With a 
Small Budget for Seats 


Many schools have added to their original in- 
vestments in Wayne Stands; for example, one 
High School has increased its stands three times 
in seven years. 


Write for complete information. 


WAYNE FRON WORKS 
PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PENNA. 


Representatives in Baltimore, Md., Cambridge, Mass., New 
York, Milwaukee, Wis., Omaha, Nebr., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















AVOID 


WATER 
WASTE 


Water waste is greatest in schools. 
You owe it to tax payers to 
specily 


to cut down water bills, repair 
| s bills and other shower trouble 
y costs. The illustration shows the 
j : usual shower spread, but because 

: of the radially drilled Niedecken 
shower face, less water is used. 


Soe, ity EASY CLEAN 
a FEATURE 

ey cla For cleaning, the face 
of the Niedecken Shower 
Head is removed and re- 
placed very easily and 
securely. The illustration 
shows the patented 
Niedecken lug and notch 
feature which guides and 
facilitates the reassem- 
bling. 
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LOOSENING SCREWS 
« WITH NAIL OR WIRE 












Write now for bulletin— 
Niedecken Showers, 
Shower Stalls and Mixers. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS 
MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
SCREWS 
LOCKED 
CAN NOT 
BE LOST 





BASKET BALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


SHOMMER “METAL” BACKBOARDS 
SHOMMER “VITROLITE” BACKBOARDS 
PORTABLE FOLDING BACKSTOPS 


Oe 6 ee 6 ee 6 ee 





Ask About the New “Rigid” Goals. 
No Side Braces. New Net Attachment. 





BASKET BALL 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS. 









SEND FOR 
GYMNASIUM 
CATALOG. 











CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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THE PERSONAL QUALITIES OF A SCHOOL 


JANITOR-ENGINEER—II 


(Continued from Page 36) 
with hot water and soap for washing his face 
and hands. The room must be provided with a 
mirror, With such provisions there can be no 
excuse for an unkempt appearance on the part 
of janitors and engineers. The same, but sepa- 
rate provisions, must be made for women janitors 
where they are employed. 
Uniforms Make for Respect 

It may add to the dignity of his position if 
the janitor-engineer wears a uniform. In this 
ease he should have two or more uniforms so:‘he 
ean keep them washed and ironed. Whether or 
not he has a uniform, his clothes should be of 
dark colors and kept neatly pressed. A dark suit, 
of a quality sufficiently good to hold its shape, 
and a dark flannel or cotton shirt, are desirable. 
Shoes should be black and kept polished. The 
janitor’s necktie will last longer and present a 
neater appearance if it be a plain, black tie. If 
janitors work in their shirt sleeves they should, 
for appearance sake, wear a belt rather than sus- 
penders. A vest should not be worn over a shirt 
unless a coat is also worn, and even then it will 
be found that a vest is restrictive and an in- 
convenience. 

In some cities the prestige of the janitor-en- 
gineer is increased by investing him with the 
badge of a special policeman. This adds dignity 
to his position and encourages him to give more 
attention to his appearance. In at least one state 
there is a law which requires that janitor-en- 
gineers, as custodians of school buildings and 
grounds, shall be sworn in by the police depart- 
ments of their respective cities and granted a 
policeman’s insignia, as special police, with 
power to make arrests either of pupils or others 
for misdemeanors occuring on the school prem- 
ises. As custodians of valuable public property, 
this provision would seem to be a wise one. 





. 
adc 


ontinue to use 


School Officials 
CAR-NA-VAR. 


Madonna High School 
Aurora, Illinois. 





The above statement, after two years use, can 
only mean absolute satisfaction. 


Hundreds of 


feel the same way toward 


A SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 


Based upon the COMBINATION OF varnish 
and wax into ONE FLOOR TREATMENT, 
CAR-NA-VAR offers advantages never before 


possible. The wax lends pliability — preventing 





Applied with a mop— 
dries in ONE HOUR 
—quickly polished. 


Watseka 


With hair kept eut and combed, a daily shave, 
clean face and hands; neat, clean, and pressed 
clothing of a dark color, the janitor-engineer 
may freely pass about his building feeling that 
his personal appearance is in harmony with the 
excellent condition of cleanliness in his building, 
and that the influence of his presence in corri- 
dors and classrooms will not be detrimental to the 
formation of good habits and ideals by the chil- 
dren of the school. He will then be accorded the 
respect of teachers and pupils to which he is 
rightfully entitled. 

Similar requirements apply to the personal ap- 
pearance of women janitors. Personal cleanliness 
and neatness of dress are essential. Hair must 
be kept combed and done up. A clean, plain uni- 
form dress should be worn with serviceable, low- 
healed, black shoes. 


Clean Speech Indispensable 

2. Speech, Voice, and Bearing. The janitor- 
engineer must use clean speech at the school, 
both during and outside of school hours. Profane 
and indecent language by a school janitor is in- 
excusable. Nothing will better insure his suecess 
in this than that he use clean speech at all times 
wherever he may be. His voice should be quiet 
and pleasing. A voice that is harsh, whining, 
mumbling, or too highly pitched, will add to the 
irritability and nervousness of pupils and teach- 
ers. Loud and boisterous talk cannot be tolerated 
in a school building. The janitor must also be a 
man of poise and good manners. He must go 
about his work in a businesslike way. 

3. The Use of Tobacco. Should the janitor or 
engineer use tobacco at the school building? Pre- 
ferably not, but this will depend somewhat upon 
circumstances. The hours of janitor-engineers 
are long. Often they must remain at the school 
building during the noon hour. They cannot 
leave the building during the day. If a janitor 
habitually uses tobacco it would seem that long 


furniture mars or “drying out” of the floor surface. 
Varnish gives brilliancy to the finish. Also long 
wearing life. It’s supplied in “Natural” and colors. 


sf CAR-NA-VAR is very economical to use. 3 
Write for full details and price quotations. , 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
219 Scott Street 


Service Branches and Warehouse Stocks from Coast to Coast. 


Illinois 


hours without it might react unfavorably upon 
his disposition. The use of tobacco would seem 
to be an insufficient reason for disqualifying a 
janitor if he were otherwise a good janitor. We 
all know that many men of good character use 
tobacco. In a large number of schools observed 
by the writers in which janitor service was 
notably good, it was found that more than half 
of the janitors used tobacco. Most of them used 
it in their quarters in the basement. Twenty- 
nine of 32 janitors in the Denver schools report- 
ed to the writers that they smoke in their quar- 
ters in the school buildings. Thirty per cent of 
203 janitors reported from the schools of the 
Rocky Mountain Region stated that they smoke 
in school buildings. 
Janitors Do Smoke 

The practice of janitor-engineers in the use 
of tobacco varies in different school systems. The 
following are probably typical. 


City A 
Do not smoke in sehool buildings.......... 15 
Smoke in janitors’ office or furnace room... 4 
City B 
Do not smoke in school buildings.......... 4 
Smoke in janitors’ office or furnace room.... 13 
Smoke in corridors during school hours.... 1 


If janitor-engineers are permitted to use tobac- 
co in school buildings, they should do so in prop- 
erly ventilated janitors’ quarters or in a furnace 
room set apart from the main building. Janitors 
should never smoke or chew tobacco in the corri- 
dors or classrooms, in the basement directly un- 
der the school building, nor on the school grounds. 
Care must be exercised that the odors do not per- 
meate the buildings. The reason for this caution 
as to where janitors may use tobacco is not so 
much the concealment of the fact that they use 
it, as that the odors are disagreeable to many 
teachers and pupils, the school building is not a 
proper place for such odors, and the example 
is not a good one to set before young boys. 


Ps 
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LetBOWLUS CLOSET Swith the famous JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 
Solve your Plumbing Difficulties! 


Seat action closets are generally acknowledged as preferable for all 
installations where children are involved. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in seat action closets. Certain patented features found only in 
the famous Jewel Flush Valve make it the most practical, economical 


and trouble-free valve for school use. 


The Jewel Flush Valve has no interior springs to rust, corrode, lose 
resiliency and cause trouble—no treacherous needle valve to require 
constant adjustment. The operating springs of the Jewel Flush Valve 
are in the seat hinges where they belong, and they serve but one pur- 
pose—to lift the seat. Valve action is positive because the single valve 
stem is linked directly to the seat itself. Simplicity means reliability. 


Compare the Jewel Flush Valve with other automatic valves—then you 
will insist on the famous BOWLUS-JEWEL combination. 


Write today for descriptive literature and endorse- 


ments from school officials, schoolhouse architects, 


and others from all parts of the United States. 





Many states now require the individual ventilation of every 
bowl, and Jewel Units especially designed with rear vent for 
use in Utility Room Installations are the choice of far- 
sighted architects and schoolmen. Reasonably low in main- 
tenance cost, and backed by a positive five-year guarantee 
which it far outlives, the Jewel is a money-saving installation. 


Ghe BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 


600-610 East Main St. 


4. The Janitor’s Home and Car, The writers 
have first-hand knowledge of instances in small 
communities where school janitors own resi- 
dences that are among the best kept and best 
appearing in the community. Untortunately, 
such is seldom the case; the homes of some school 
janitors are a disgrace to the responsible posi- 
tions they hold. It is not at all suggested that 1 
janitor live beyond his means, but it would be 
2’ wise expenditure in many instances for the 
janitor to buy paint for his house and to plant 
flowers and shrubs on his lot. Some janitors own 
new and moderately expensive cars, but the jan- 
itor’s car is too often a cause of disrespect. An 
old, inexpensive car can at least be kept clean. 
Attention to the home and car will yield ample 
returns in the janitor’s own heightened self 
respect and the community’s favorable reactions. 


To Summarize 

School janitors should be selected on the basis 
of desirable personal qualities. Health and physi- 
cal vigor are essential. They must have a right 
attitude toward their work, which means that 
they should love their work, be enthusiastic and 
cheerful, have good natures and a love for chil- 
dren, be honest and willing to accept responsibil- 
ity, and have a scientific attitude toward their 
work. School janitors should have the ability to 
vet along well with others which means that they 
must be able to see situations from the view- 
points of pupils, teachers, and the principal, to 
be adaptable and resourceful in fitting their 
work schedules to changing school schedules, at- 
tend to their own business, and at all times be 
courteous, cooperative, tactful, and self-con- 
trolled. They must be industrious and not try to 
shift part of their work to teachers and pupils. 
They must avoid participation in community 
dissentions and should be prompt in paying their 
debts. Appearance and personality are important 
characteristics in janitors. They should dress 


Springfield - Ohio 


neatly and keep their clothing and persons clean. 
They should have a quiet, pleasing voice and 
bearing, and should avoid profane language. If 
tobaeco is used at all, its use should be limited 
to properly ventilated janitor’s quarters. 
CONTRACTING FOR SCHOOLHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
(Concluded from Page 37) 

Part of this may be true. However, there is 
no reason to believe that the publie would be 
much better off if the specitications were too 
definite in naming the products. In that event 
certain companies could enjoy a monopoly and 
almost fix their own prices. Competition is one 
ot the best safeguards the public has when con- 
tracts are let for school-building construction. 
School equipment and supply concerns are not 
justitied in asking for closed specifications from 
the standpoint of the public welfare. But this 
makes their job of salesmanship more difticult 
and is one reason why the writer has been so 
bothered and vexed over the attempts of the 
salesmen to push their products across after the 
contracts have been awarded. 

Problem Not an Easy One 

The writer admits this problem is not an easy 
one to solve. He does know that he does not 
approve of a host of salesmen coming in after 
contracts are awarded to try to change the deci- 
sion of the board, which decision has been based 
on competitive bids and supported by the opinion 
of the architects. If a change is made for one 
salesman, there will be demands for further 
changes, and perhaps nasty accusations. A com- 
pany listed by the successful contractor will not 
remain silent if it is shunted aside by some other 
concern. Explanations will be demanded, charges 
made, probably further price cutting, and it will 
be surprising if the final job is not pretty badly 
botched. 

There must be exceptions to every rule, how- 
ever. The writer does not propose that a board 


ot education should never order a change of 
product even after the contracts are awarded. 
Cases do arise where it is very evident that a 
change should be made. Then there is only one 
thing to do and that is to make the change. 
And, of course, after bids are opened and before 
contracts are finally awarded the board should 
ulways have the right to specify any product it 
desires in spite of the lowest price and even if 
it is not listed by the low general bidder. In 
this way the companies putting out superior pro- 
ducts can be given the proper consideration. 

But, in general, the writer does not like the 
idea of salesmen coming in after the contracts 
are awarded to try to change them. It is poor 
business for the schoolmen to eneourage this 
for eventually it will react against the publie, 
resulting in either inferior produets or higher 
prices. It also is poor business for the salesmen 
beeause it often means cutting prices below a 
reasonable figure, it promotes unethical dealings, 
it develops hard feelings, and it causes school- 
men to become vexed and lose their respect for 
the very ones who need it the most. 

THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION—VIII 


(Concluded from Page 40) 

of the others. This set of duties is very closely 
related to those which pertain to assemblies, and 
what was said concerning the administration of 
ussembly duties applies equally well to school 
publications and graduation programs. Undoubt- 
edly, the administration and control of these 
activities are of sufficient importance to require 
the active participation of school executives, 
but the supervision of minor details may best be 
left to subordinate officers. A study of the data 
exhibited in Table XXXIX confirms the im- 
pression gained from a study of the other tables 
dealing with special activities, namely, that 
school principals and superintendents give too 
much attention to minor details. 
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FACTORIES 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


proves that... 


Titusville Boilers are made to care for all heaft- 
ing needs in the most efficient fashion. 





The preference for Titusville Boilers is not strange 
since they do what they are made for. 


THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS CO., Titusville, Pa. 


Division of Struthers Wells-Titusville Corporation 
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ITCHEL 


SStTTrTEegrBRty F 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools— Homes — Parks 


.... and now 
INDOOR SPORTS! 


Basketball and Volleyball will soon 
hold the center of the stage. In what 
condition is your equipment? And, 
do you realize that Narragansett 
knock-down bleachers are not only 
indispensable to the proper enjoy- 
ment of your fans — but will also 
prove to be distinctly worth-while 
financial assets! 


Literature illustrating and detailing Narragansett 


Mitchell Whirl! basketball, vollevball and bleacher equipment is wait- 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
just one number in the ‘‘ Betterbilt’’ 
line. Send for free illustrated catalog 
and name of your state distributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spend Wisely 
when you buy your 
school fence 


ing to go forward in response to your request. 


DEPENDABLE GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS — SHELVING — CABINETS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Blk. 214 East 40th St. 
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BUILT ON MERIT™ 


| DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS | 
Everyone recognizes the imperative necessity of restraining the SCENERY RIGGING 
children from the dangers of their own carelessness. But when 
you buy a Fence, buy permanence. Careful buying (and not ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


necessarily paying a higher price) can secure a fence which will 
outlast the years. You surely ought to analyze the Stewart . 
Specification before you make any decision. ; for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
There’s a new Stewart School Fence Catalog you will want to 
consult. Ask us to send it. 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
505 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO ; 
will be mailed on request. 


Siewos NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
__ “= FENCE _ been nee nner —_———— . | 


auditoriums 


Booklet S1929” describing thee NOVLFLEX setting 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


No Fear of Falling 


Your painters, cleaners and repairmen work 
from a Dayton Safety Ladder with their minds 
at ease! Perfectly balanced, the Dayton can’t 
slip or topple over. Strong, sturdy 
—easily carried because it’s made payee “3” 
of airplane spruce. Has auxiliary 

step; permits close work against at eft. A general 
walls. Its safety and convenience priced safety Ia 
reduce maintenance costs! Sizes 

3 to 16 feet. Moderately priced. 











A “little brother’ 
to Type “‘A” shown 





Write Dept. ASBJ-12 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative, 
Bullard-Davis, Inc., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 





GETTING RESEARCH INTO PRACTICE IN 
A LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Continued from Page 42) 
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FIGURE 7. A TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION AS 
ORIGINALLY PREPARED IN PENCIL 


Analysis Charts,* which are made up and 
printed for each testing program. The general 
appearance can best be gained from Figure 5. 
This is an attempt to place all test results on 
a single sheet to give the maximum of detail 
and yet to make possible a summary, all without 
doing any elaborate calculations. It has worked 
exceedingly well in practice over a period of 
three terms, and has apparently done more to 
make our testing programs effective than any 

3Summarizing charts of one kind or another have been 
found necessary by many persons engaged in testing 
work. Superintendent Allen, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, has a splendid plan. Director Everly, of the 
Bureau of Research at St. Paul, Minn., has another 
excellent plan. No claim is made that the Baltimore 
Teachers’ Class-Analysis Chart is superior to others. It 


has been worked out after careful study of a number 
of other charts and seems to be working with success. 
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FIGURE 8. TYPED COPY OF FIGURE 7. 
NOTE THE LEGIBILITY 


other device we have hit upon. A few words of 
detailed description may, therefore, be justified. 

Column 1 at the extreme left represents the 
rank of each pupil as judged by the previous 
teacher. Each of these numbers serves through- 
out the chart as the identification number for 
the same child in the distributions, showing the 
results for the various tests. This provides a 
definite means of taking account of the teach- 
er’s judgment. Following in order, column 3 
gives the chronological age, column 4 the mental 
age, column 9 is composed of intelligence 
quotients. Each child’s identification number is 
written opposite his intelligence quotient. An 
attempt is made to interpret these quotients in as 
many ways as possible in columns 5, 6, and 7. 
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Over the Week End 


OLD desks made 
Like NEW 


Your maintenance department can easily resurface your 
school desks after hours or over the week-end with a Clarke 
Vacuum Portable Sander. There is no need to dismantle 
and remove the desks, and you don’t need varnish remover 
or neutralizer of any kind. In four minutes or less you can 
sand a badly scarred average sized desk to an even velvety 
smoothness. The Clarke weighs but 22 lbs. for this kind of 
work, operates from a light socket and has an inbuilt vac- 
uum system that makes it dustless in operation, permitting 
varnishing immediately after. 


Teachers’ desks, tables, laboratory and manual training 
benches, drawing boards and other equipment can be made 
new and kept in attractive usefulness at negligible cost, 
enabling you to realize the beneficial results and advantages 
you know your equipment can give. 


Maintains Floors, Too 


In an 8-hour day it can resurface 900 to 3000 square feet of 
average school floors and in the same length of time can 
rough and finish 300 to 1000 square feet of old varnished 
flooring without gumming or clogging the sandpaper. 
These are guaranteed footages—guaranteed by no other 
sander. For floor work—equipped with floor handle and 


floor bag—the Clarke weighs only 31 lbs. and can be carried 
about by hand. 


One man alone, working after school hours and on week- 
ends, can keep your school equipment and floors looking like 
new, saving you hundreds of dollars; large schools have 
saved thousands of dollars by using 1 or more Clarkes. 





Helps Manual Training 
Instructor 


The Clarke is used in small and 
large woodworking shops all over 
the country. That is why progres- 
sive schools are adding it to their 
manual training equipment, en- 
abling them to keep their wood- 
working courses strictly up-to-date. 
Any boy can operate it on floor and 
bench; it requires no permanent 
floor space—no special dust collect- 
ing system —no installation cost. 
No other sander meets your needs 
so completely, economically and 
conveniently as the Clarke. 


Let us tell you how your school 


may have, enjoy and profit by these 
advantages. It will cost you noth- 
ing. Write, or mail the coupon 
today. 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Dept. G-312, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III. 
Originators and, for over 12 years, Manufac- 
turers of Portable Sanding Machines. 


[7 — —— INFORMATION COUPON ——— — 


I 
| Clarke Sanding Machine Co., | 
| Dept. G-312, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Please send more complete in- | 
| formation about the Clarke and its advan- | 
| tages on school maintenance work. | 
ja | Also for Manual Training. | 
| Name a era e otk aR Re AS OOK RIS CORRE REO | 
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Thus in Baltimore, we designate as X pupils, 


the intermediate pupils, who rate 110 or above ri 
in the Illinois Intelligence Test, and as is | 
further shown in column 6 this represents the | 
upper 20 per cent of pupils in general in Balti 

more. Similarly, pupils whose 


quotient is 76 or under are called Z pupils, as 
is shown in column 6, meaning that they are 
in the lower 20 per cent of pupils in general. 
In column 5 an attempt is made to translate this | 
information into adjectives such as _ slow, 
average, superior, and so forth. In succeeding 
‘olumns all printed seore entries for various 
tests are simply the normal scores all translated 
into grade level equivalents at the right-hand 
margin of the sheet. To record a child’s per- 
formance, the teacher merely writes that child’s 
identification number 


inteliieence | 


beside the appropriate 
score for each of the tests. The forms are printed 
with a second sheet attached so that a carbon 
copy can be made. Inserts are provided and in ' 
practice we are now making one original and ' 
two carbon copies, one for the teacher, one for 
the principal, and one for the central office. It 
is reprinted with changes each term to provide 
for whatever tests are to be used. This form 
is of direct use to the teachers and principals, 
supervisors, and the Bureau of Research. 

It is also possible to make use of a number 
of special devices for saving time and labor for 
the teachers, and also to make possible the 
handling of the mass of results at the central 
office. Such devices as books of tables, calculating 
and tabulating machines are desirable in the 


a typewriter. ‘ 


such, for example, as the Baltimore Age Caleu- 
lator, saves time and labor and tends to increase 
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Plotting distributions with the 
One of the practical devices developed is the 
method of plotting statistical distributions with 
Chis formerly was done by hand 
on a drafting board, and was somewhat beyond 
the training of typical clerical forces. By utiliz- 
ing a printed distribution form (see Figs. 7 and 
8), distributions can be 
central office. In the schoolroom, simple devices by clerks of limited training, 
copied by typists on stencils for mimeographing. 

Baltimore Packet Record System. It is, of 
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BALTIMORE PACKET RECORD SYSTEM 
PUPIL’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


The BALTIMORE PACKET SYSTEM is designed to provide in a single unit 


a comprehensive, cumulative history of each pupil’s school career. 


It includes 


Pupil’s Record Card, Mcdical Card, Mental Test Card, and Social Workers’ Card. 
Special reports becoming available from time to time, such as Vocational Guidance 
Card, Psychiatrist’s Card, etc., are all to be placed in this packet. 


NOTE TO PRINCIPAL—THIS PACKET IS TO FOLLOW PUPIL 


BY MAIL FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL. 
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FIGURE 9 
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and the whole 
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The problem of how to maintain a con- 
tinuing record for every pupil in the schools 
with a minimum of labor, therefore, confronts 
every school system. 


To meet this problem, we 


have devised what we have called the Baltimore 
Packet Record System. It may be considered 
distinetly a time- 


and labor-saving device in 


that it is a method of keeping a system of ree- 
ords with a minimum of clerical work with a 
maximum flexibility. 

To summarize, it seems clear that machines, 


accuracy.* With one setting of this device, it 
is possible for a teacher to read the ages of all 
pupils between 5 and 18% years as of any 
particular month. (See Fig. 6.) 


4No comparative study 


has, however, been made of 
this device to prove this. 


course, necessary to have a practical method of 
keeping permanent records of pupils in the 

. ry ry , 
publie schools from year to year. The Teachers 
Class-Analysis Chart and the other data, while 
highly significant in a testing program, are plan- 
ned for use for the most part during a single 


forms, plans, devices, of whatever kind, are of 
as great importance in the field of mental test- 
ing as they are in the other sciences or in the 
world of industry. Considered by themselves, 
they may seem trivial, yet in terms of effective- 
ness, they are of significance. 
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America’s Standard in School Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, per- 
fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 
yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 


by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 
Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. , 
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SOUND 
PROOF 


PARTITIONS 


between 


AUDITORIUM 


and 


GYMNASIUM 


Architects have proved that 
the sound-proofing efficien- 
cy of Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
Doors and Folding Parti- 
tions makes possible econ- 
omy of space and simplifi- 
cation of plans that reduce 
building costs and greatly 
improve the utility of ad- 
joining rooms. 

As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium receives the 
benefit of the gymnasium 
to use as a very large stage, 
thereby making the gym- 
nasium more valuable be- 
cause of greatly increased 
seating facilities, while each 
may be used separately if 
desired. This folding par- 
tition in the Bexley High 
Schoo], Columbus, O., is 
19 feet high by 60 feet wide. 
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Have We Kept the Faith? 

By Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen. 
Cloth, 429 pages. Price, $2.75. The Century Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This volume will be welcomed with glee by the 
associations that are trying to reduce the expendi- 
tures for school money and will be no less vigor- 
ously scored by the educational standpatter. At all 
events, it is a book that no one interested in edu- 
cation can afford to miss. Despite many obvious 
drawbacks, it is a stimulating book. Many of the 
premises are shaky to say the least; it is rather 
naive to take the opinions of psychologists of 1910 
with regard to transfer of training and accept them 
as final nineteen years later. No less naive is the 
assumption that schools for service were prevalent 
in the world until the decadence of the Roman 
impire, and have been almost entirely individual- 
istic since then; so much so that the idea of schools 
for service “had almost gone out of the world.” 
Even an elementary knowledge of the history of 
educational theory and practice would have ex- 
ploded that absurdity. There are notable inconsist- 
encies; for example, after scoring vigorously the 
transfer of training and formal discipline, the au- 
thors quote with approval from Lippmann (p. 383) : 

We have to prepare children to meet the un- 
expected, for their problems will not be the same 
as their fathers’. To prepare them for the un- 
expected, means to train them in method instead 
of filling them with facts and rules. They will have 
to find their own facts and make their own rules, 
and if schools can’t give them that power, then 
schools no longer educate for the modern world. 

Obviously, this is the contention of those who 
hold to disciplinary values for certain subjects; the 
study of mathematics, they say, will give the stu- 
dents a method and a power that they can use 
later. 

Nevertheless, there are many educational ques- 
tions of vital importance to America that are raised 
in this book and that earnestly clamor for solution. 
That the solution proposed in the present volume 
will not be accepted by all does not make the book 
useless. Vocational education is not a panacea for 
our educational ills. Are we sure that teaching a 
boy how to wipe a joint is going to make him a 
better American than if he learns, let us say, the 
binomial theorem? May not one be as useless as 
the other in the world of tomorrow? Suppose a boy 
takes up plumbing or carpentering or watchmaking. 
At the age of 18 for economic or other reasons, he 
may decide that he wants to become a doctor, or 
an engineer. Do the authors believe that the medical 
and engineering schools of the country, backed as 
they are by powerful public opinion within the 
professions, will let down the bars and allow this 
boy into the premedical or preengineering course? 
If so, it is a return to the good old days of the 
90's, when the street-car conductor or the barber in 
a slack season entered one of the commercial 
medical schools and in due time received his 
medical diploma. 

Many of the proposals in the book are sensible. 
Clearly, too, much money is being spent in the 
college-preparatory courses in the high schools, and 
there seems to be no valid reason for the vast 
expenditures of public monies on our universities to 
allow an undisciplined crowd of youngsters to grow 
collegiate. Singularly sound and sane are the 
protests of the authors against our credit system, 
and their proposal to eliminate the college mis- 
fits by a system of tests, rather than by the 
number of high-school units they have amassed 
in academic subjects. More radical is their proposal 
to abolish the state-supported four-year liberal-arts 
college. The money thus saved could be used for 
extension work for adults, and for those young 
people who have not had an opportunity for a 
high-school education. 

It is a book that will stimulate thinking about 
our American educational problems. It is one that 
all who are concerned with the theory of edu- 
cation in a democracy should read carefully. 


Teaching and Learning the Common Branches 
By C. C. Schmidt. Cloth, 418 pages. Price, $2.25. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, N. Y. 
Following the newer trends of American edu- 
cational philosophy, this new book of methods em- 
phasizes the activity of the learner. Professor 
Schmidt has gathered together in a systematic way, 
a great deal of material that will be of assistance 
to methods classes in colleges and normal schools. 
He presents a great deal of concrete illustrations. 
The curricula, equipment, and illustrative aids that 
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THE PERFECT BOOK 

A book is materially perfect when it is easy 
to read and delightful to think about, when 
one passes from reading to contemplation, 
and from contemplation back to reading 
again, as easily as one accommodates oneself 
to the insensible visual changes. In such cases, 
the black and white parts of the page relieve 
each other, and the eye moves across this 
well-regulated domain without effort, appre- 
ciating the ensemble, and the detail, and feel- 
ing itself in ideal conditions to perform its 
functions.—Paul Valery. 
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he recommends cannot but be helpful in making the 
elementary-school teacher more efficient. All the 
soundest and more modern methods of teaching the 
subjects in the curricula of the elementary schools 
are here discussed and evaluated objectively. There 
is no attempt to impose the author’s view on the 
student. 

This volume will be useful not only to students 
in training schools, but also to teachers in service 
who need to have the newer methods presented in 
such a fashion that they themselves may judge of 
their merits. Excellent bibliographies are added to 
each chapter. 

Ancient and Medieval History 

C. J. H. Hayes and P. T. Moon, Cloth, 893 -+- 
pages. Price, $2.60. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

This valuable addition to the growing list of high- 
school texts in general history tells the story of 
civilization from the earliest surviving historic rec- 
ords to the beginning of the Nineteenth century. 
While the book follows closely the require- 
ments of the best city and state courses, it is by 
no means a dry or formalized presentation of the 
subject. Necessarily, the narrative is compressed 
into the briefest possible form, but the authors 
manage rather cleverly to introduce enough of the 
human element to convey to the student something 
of the spirit as well as of the achievements and 
troubles of each of the major periods and peoples 
which they present. The usual difficulty of painting 
xreek and Roman civilization in too glowing terms 
has been avoided. 

The common fault of emphasizing events in Eng- 
lish and French history as the center-thread for the 
narrative of the Dark Ages and earlier Medieval 
period has been splendidly obviated by the broad 
viewpoint of the authors. The account of the Middle 
Ages is exceedingly moderate and the authors have 
avoided on the one hand over enthusiasm for 
medieval civilization and on the other general con- 
demnation of the same period. 

Some teachers will feel that the final chapters of 
the book, in which the decline of autocracy during 
the Eighteenth century is necessarily described, is a 
bit more conservative and sympathetic than seems 
warranted. It seems to us that the sober, second 
sense of the historian is here asserting itself. 

The book is very completely illustrated. Each of 
the chapters is provided with questions for review, 
special topics for discussion, a bibliography, and 
recommendations for readily available special and 
source material. 

A Second-Year Latin Reader 

By F. W. Sanford and H. F. Scott. Cloth, 671 
pages. Price, $1.60. Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

This book has been prepared to contain a con- 
siderable amount of easy reading matter to precede 
the study of Caesar’s Gallic War which serves as 
the core of the second year’s work. Following the 
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BOOKS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Hitherto, the movement of adult education 
has been, in my opinion, too closely tied up 
with the idea of book learning. Book learning 
has been treated as though it were the typi- 
cal form of education, which every human 
being ought to undergo. Now, I am far from 
being opposed to book learning. I have been a 
student of books all my life. Book learning is 
a necessary part of all education, but it is not 
the whole of education; and when we try to 
make it the whole of education, we get very 
disappointing results and we may do positive 
harm.—L. P. Jacks. 
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Gallic War is a series of simple historic extracts 
from Nepos and Troja Capta, for quick reading at 
the close of the year and to form an introduction to 
third-year work. Grammar, vocabulary building, 
reviews, syntax, historic information have been 
excellently blended. The revision more strongly than 
ever, justifies the wide popularity which the work 
has enjoyed. 

The Conduct of Community Centers 

Paper, 52 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

This book will serve as a useful working guide for 
planning school community-center activities. The 
policies and the list of activities suggested are per- 
haps more liberal and more inclusive than any 
school board would properly accept. 

How Schools Use Their Time 

By Carleton Hunter Mann, Ph.D. Cloth, 202 
pages. Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
New York City. 

This doctorate thesis of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is a study of time-allotment practice 
in American cities. It includes a study of trends in 
time allotment from 1826 to 1926; an investigation 
of the time allotments recommended by state au- 
thorities; change in emphasis relative to the three 
R’s; the content subjects and the special subjects 
during the period 1826-1926. This is followed by 
a study of the time allotment given to elementary 
subjects in 444 school systems. One of the astonish- 
ing findings in this report is the variation in time 
allotment to the same subject by individual cities. 
All in all, this is an excellent objective study of 
facts that concerns every student of education. The 
volume will supply teachers of education with inter- 
esting data for their classes; the superintendent 
may be able by a study of this document to check 
the wastage in his own school system; classroom 
teachers will be able to determine whether they are 
overemphasizing certain subjects and _ slighting 
others. 
The Supervision of Elementary Subjects 

Edited by William H. Burton. Cloth, 710 pages. 
Price, $2.40. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

This volume, the seventh in the Appleton Series 
in Supervision and Teaching, is a brief, compact 
summary of material of value to superintendents, 
general supervisors, and principals to aid them in 
supervising the various elementary-school subjects. 
After an introductory chapter by the editor on the 
general theory of supervision, specialists in the 
particular field contribute chapters on the super- 
vision of arithmetic, spelling, reading, handwriting, 
language, geography, history, civics, nature study, 
music, art, industrial arts, and health education. 
The book is not intended for the special-subject 
supervisor, but for the “generalist.” It is eminently 
practical and should be exceptionally useful to those 
who have charge of the general supervision of 
elementary subjects. To each chapter an excellent 
bibliography is added. 

Principles and Technique of Teaching 

By Frank W. Thomas. Cloth, xxiv + 410 pages. 
Price, $2. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book was prepared for students in teachers’ 
colleges before entering upon their practice teach- 
ing. There is very little that is new in the book, 
or that distinguishes it from other books on prin- 
ciples and technique of teaching, except possibly a 
more sympathetic appreciation of the more pro- 
gressive practices of modern education. A useful 
summary is given at the end of each chapter, to- 
gether with an outline guide for observation, which 
should prove useful in correlating theory with 
practice. 

Educational Hygiene 

By Lawrence Augustus Averill. Cloth, 546 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $2.60. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York City. 

A great change in viewpoint has taken place in 
American schools since the world war with regard 
to health education. For much of the health pro- 
gram now considered desirable in the schools, the 
average teacher has received but very little train- 
ing. As a consequence, health teaching has remained 
in many places very inefficient. The present book is 
a good general text to prepare teachers to handle 
a health program in all its aspects. Here are pre- 
sented in a single volume the essentials of child 
hygiene, school hygiene, personal hygiene, mental 
hygiene, together with the pedagogical principles 
underlying health teaching. It is recommended for 
use in normal schools, as well as to teachers in 
service, who will find the book practical and service- 
able. 

Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance 

By 1. David Cohen. Cloth, 471 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $3. The Century Co., New York City. 

Designed as a text for use by college students in 
courses in vocational guidance, this book more than 
fulfills its purpose; it serves also as a stimulating 
book for all who are interested in American edu- 
cation. The history of vocational guidance is traced 
in the first part of the book together with divergent 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 


This is a time of good will and happy greetings to 
every one, the time of all times when we demon- 
strate to our friends our kind thoughts and sympa- 
thetic comradeship. And only through that which 
bears a personal touch can that understanding best 
be conveyed. It may be a greeting card or a small 
gift, it may be ever so simple and inexpensive. The 
knowledge of the thought that prompted the mak- 
ing of this card or gift creates the essence of happy, 
Pare wt, joyous Christmas time. 


1 HH +H 2 Children take a keen delight and pride in making 


cards and gifts themselves. Offer them the proper 
materials for such work, materials that respond to 
the making of crafts and other subjects, and their 
enthusiasm will be unlimited. 





THE BRADLEY ART MATERIALS 


provide the proper papers, paints and tools for every classroom project. They are 
designed especially to make it easy for young artists to develop rapidly. Such 
items as the following find a use in every school: 


Butterfly Paper Poster Paste 


Vivi-Tone Paper Pressed Crayons 


Construction Paper Wax Crayons 
Coated Paper Water Colors 
Tru-Tone Paper Tempera Paints 


Tonal Paper Enamelac 


BRADLEY PUBLICATIONS 


help to plan the course by laying out in orderly succession the various types and 


grades of work. Plans and sketches make it easy for the teacher to use the many 


new suggestions in these books: 


Figure Drawing for Elementary Grades 

Figure Drawing for Intermediate Grades 

Figure Drawing for Junior High Schools 

Simple Lessons in Perspective, Set I and Set II 
(Jessie Todd, Ann Van Nice) 

Alphabets and Letters for Lettering (Harry Jacobs) 

Woodwork Patterns of Attractive Toys and Practical Crafts 
(Louise D. Tessin) 

Christmas Poster Patterns (Louise D. Tessin) 

Poster Patterns for Paper Cutting (Louise D. Tessin) 


American Childhood Magazine, a monthly treasure chest of inspiration 
for teachers. 


A complete catalog of all these Bradley publications and materials, 
along with many others, will be sent you on request. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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6 books for Grades 3 to 8 
....$0.32 each 


(Less usual school discount) 


Price.... 


Send for further information and specimen 
pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 





Atlanta 


Chicago 





FOR TEXTBOOK 


DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS anp 
PRACTICE 
EXERCISES in 
ARITHMETIC 


Not just another series of work books in 
arithmetic — not simply a miscellaneous 
collection of drill exercises — not keyed to 
any particular arithmetic series. — But... 
these are exact instruments of pupil diag- 
nosis and they provide preventive treat- 
ment against arithmetic disorders. — They 
can be used with any basal arithmetic text. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 
SS WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 








Dallas 
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viewpoints on the subject. Part II is devoted to 
principles of vocational guidance, and part III to 
the application of these principles. The appendix 
contains excellent bibliographies, information about 
occupations, and forms and records for use in con- 
nection with vocational guidance. A great number 
of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods,” describes its 
Principals, superintendents, and all school officers 
that have anything to do directly, or indirectly, 
with the problem of vocational guidance should 
read this excellent common-sense manual. 


The Improvement of Reading 

By Arthur L. Gates. Cloth, 452 pages, illustrated. 
The Maemillan Company, New York City. 

The subtitle of Doctor Gates’s book, “A Program 
of Diagostic and Remedial Methods,” describes its 
purpose and scope perfectly. The author’s long 
period of experiment and research in the field of 
psychology of reading is a sufficient guarantee of 
the scientific value of the material here presented. 
School teachers and supervisors will find Parts I, 
If, and IIL pariicularly useful. These deal with the 
ordinary cases of diagnosis and remedial instruction 
in reading. More technical knowledge is required for 
Part IV, which deals with cases of extreme read- 
ing difficulty. The most significant contribution of 
this volume is the description of a new method of 
teaching reading. The author describes the new 
procedure which he calls the “intrinsic device,” as 
one which is not separate or supplementary, but an 
intricate part of the mental processes of reading. 
Doctor Gates explains and illustrates fully this new 
method of teaching reading. Case studies are used 
throughout. Every effort is taken to make the new 
methods concrete for the reader. 

The present volume is one that cannot be 
neglected by the student of educational psychology ; 
it is recommended also to elementary-school teach- 
ers and supervisors. The format of the book is 
excellent. Its utility is increased by the exercises 
appended at the end and an adequate index. 

The Wonderful Story of Science 

By Inez N. McFee. Cloth, 398 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 

Eight of the basic branches of science—astrono- 
my, geology, botany, zoology, anthropology, chemis- 
try, physics, and electricity—form the subjects of 
this book. Present-day theories and discoveries, as 
well as the historic beliefs and opinions, are 
treated. Several of the chapters will satisfy neither 








the adherents of fundamentalism nor the disciples 
of modern science. 

The chapters on physics, chemistry, electricity, 
and plant life are on sure ground. 


Business Administration of Public Schools 

By Harry P. Smith. Cloth, 432 pages. Published 
by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Books seeking to bring out the accepted practices 
in the field of school administration which have 
grown out of conscientious efforts in the direction 
of improvements, are always welcome. Such books— 
many of them—are now available. The present book, 
however, is exceptional in point of completeness and 
thoroughness. 

The author in presenting the present volume 
approaches his subject with the thought that “the 
basis of every phase of school administration is 
fundamentally educational.” He believes it to be 
important that the business and professional labors 
of a school system be considered in the nature of 
a single unit. In his treatment he holds, however, 
to the business and financial phases of school gov- 
ernment. 

The plan of the book provides a discussion of 
every phase of school administration. He begins 
with the board of education, its construction and 
organization, and the function assigned to it, and 
recognizes the outstanding fact that with the 
constant expansion of the modern school system the 
board of education covers a wider range of consider- 
ations than ever before. 

The introductory chapters tell of the size of 
boards of education, the question of tenure of 
service, and elective and appointive systems. 
Through a series of charts the plan of organization 
adopted by boards of education are contrasted with 
those employed by commercial and _ industrial 
organizations. The position of the school superin- 
tendent is comparable to that of the plant manager. 

Much attention is given to budget making, public- 
school accounting, financial reports, and publicity 
and payroll accounting. The aim here is to em- 
phasize clearness and simplification. 

The operation and maintenance of the school 
plant, including the administration of janitorial 
engineering service, is comprehensively treated. The 
author deals with the appointment and compensa- 
tion, rating and promotion, tenure and supervision 
of the janitor service. The duties coming within 
the province of the custodian are fully outlined. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
| CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
| Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
| Boston, 63 Summers St. 


ATLANTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 
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| Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
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Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
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There is in the field of school administration to- 
day just one outstanding controversial question. It 
relates to the business manager, or secretary of the 
board of education, namely, whether this officer 
shall be under the direction of the superintendent 
or immediately responsible to the board. The author 
has this to say on the subject: 

“Conflicting claims are made by the proponents 
of these two types of administrative control. The 
city school business manager, independent of the 
superintendent of schools, claims that he does busi- 
ness in a businesslike manner because he is a busi- 
ness man; that he saves money because he employs 
business methods superior to those employed by 
superintendents of schools and their assistants; 
that all things progress harmoniously for the edu- 
cation of the children in whose interest schools are 
established and maintained. The superintendent 
claims, on the other hand, that the business 
methods employed in unit-type cities are as effective 
as those employed in multiple-type cities, that the 
unit systems are no more costly, and that affairs 
are always conducted with the educational point 
of view predominant.” 

The several chapters are followed by a list of 
publications, upon which the statements and argu- 
ments presented, are based. It may not be out of 
place to note that out of the several hundred ref- 
erences made, the name of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL appears 151 times. 


Standard Service Geometry Work-Book 


By H. D. Welte and F. B. Knight. Paper, 73 
pages. Price, 44 cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 

This work-book provides carefully built drill 
material to supplement the classroom use of any 
standard text in geometry. It affords recurrent 
practice upon the fundamentals and stresses the 
correction of erroneous geometrical concepts. At the 
end of each drill are standards by which to meas- 
ure the pupil’s achievement on the drill. By means 
of the rating plan, the work of each individual 
pupil may be compared with that of the other 
students, since the standards are based upon the 
actual scores of a large number of high-school 
students. 

The booklet contains directions for working and 
scoring the drills, and a discussion unit which 
assists the teacher in straightening out many of 
the tangles which creep in when working the drills. 
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These 
Macmillan Text-Books 





Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 


are bound in genuine 
du Pont FABRIKOID 


Primer Through Book Eight 
















M Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 

* ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books 
which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and 
method of The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 

1. A small Primer vocabulary. 

2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


3. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 


4. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differ- 
ences. 


5. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 
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HE carelessness of children, plus normal wear, severely tax text-book 

replacement budgets at rebinding time. That is why you should select:a 
binding material. of suitable wearing qualities to maintain the original ap- 
pearance of books through many seasons of hard usage. 












Thousands of 


Successful Teachers 
use 


“The 


Supreme 
Authority” 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date in- 






Here is a way to get text-books that will last. Order them bound in du Pont 
FABRIKOID. Today, many buyers of school supplies are lowering replace- 
ment costs by availing themselves of this sturdy, beautiful binding material. 


It gives long service—and keeps its beauty. 










Text-books bound in du Pont FABRIKOID are good for the “long pull.” 
FABRIKOID is scuff-proof, waterproof, washable. Smudges, fingerprints 





and dirt may be removed instantly with soap and water. Because it is im- 









pervious to water, the book covers are less apt to warp and buckle. 


FABRIKOID is sanitary, too. 





When you next order text-books, lower your replacement costs by specifying 


bindings of “du Pont FABRIKOID.” 









We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and Board of Edu- 

® . : : cation members to correspond with our Text-book De- 

formation of all kinds that 1S of vital use and partment which will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 
interest in the schoolroom. 








A wise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, 
who was accustomed to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at the same time a good or 
superior all-round scholar.” A better test than this 
of the value of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly revised 
and improved to keep abreast of modern 
needs and information. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of New Words. 6000 
Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 









E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, 








New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
. For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


ONE: 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 
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NEATFIT 
ADIVSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
OLD OVER ON THAT SC 


PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
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An original method of art 
instruction for the grades 


The 
Junior Color Tablet 


by H. Francis James 

















Provides a clever arrangement 
whereby the actual process of mixing 
colors is brought to children in a 
most interesting and convincing way. 
Teaches all the fundamental ideas of 
color: hue, chroma, intensity, values, 
color harmonies, etc., and gives chil- 
dren an appreciation and understand- 
ing of the beauties of color. 


Price, 35 cents 






You will want to introduce 
your art instructors to this 
unique method. Write for a 
copy on 10 days’ approval. 
Address Dept. A.S.B.J.12. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
School Crayons 
and Chalks 


AN-Du-SEPTIC and ANTI-DusT 95% 
Pure Dustless Blackboard Crayons, and 
GOLD MEDAL colored chalks enjoy an 
enviable position on school supply lists 
because school supply buyers can al- 
ways depend on the reliability of these 
products, and know they are the best, 
most economical buy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Other GOLD MEDAL Products 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons ARTISTA Water Colors 
PERMA Pressed ARTISTA Tempera 

Crayons Show Card Colors 
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Now You Can Install the Prose-Maco Wardrobe 








Seventeen inches is a narrow recess. . . yet the Prose-Maco 
has been designed to work efficiently even in such limited 
space. This wardrobe is the only one of its type that will 
fit in such a recess. ¢ « Use the Prose-Maco in the old 
school building. Use it in the new. It will modernize the old 


building. It is indispensable in the new one. + + Send for 


bronze hardware. 


in a 17-Inch 


Recess! 


“Any School Has 
Space Enough” 


our Catalog No. |, which explains the Prose-Maco’s seven 
outstanding advantages; multiple operation—single control 
with a master lock .... wider openings — wider chalk- 
rails — blackboards open back to back .... two doors 


mounted on one leg — ball bearing operation .... solid 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTUERS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





A Remarkable School Survey 


A report on the survey made of the school sys- 
tem of New York City, covering 1,834 pages, has 
just heen issued. The board of education of that 
city in July. 1924, concluded to invite the leading 
educators of the United States to make a study of 
the school system, analyze the status of things, both 
as to the instructional labors carried on and the 
administrative policies pursued. The avowed pur- 
pose. was to secure the judgment of expert minds 
on any weakness which might have crept into the 
government of the sehool system, and to suggest 
and recommend such improvements as might be 
deemed necessary or desirable. The survey involved 
a luge undertaking. bringing into active service 
a large number of educators who excelled in some 
particular phase of educational service. These 
experts were carefully chosen and came from 
various sections of the country. The cost involved 
reached the $50,000 mark. 

Twenty Questions Submitted 

Pres. George J. Ryan of the board of education, 
and Supt. William J. O'Shea agreed to submit the 
following set of questions: 

1. What are the chief high spots or excellencies 
in the present program of instruction and the 
present method of conducting the school system? 

2. What. if any. businesslike steps are we failing 
to take to hasten the construction of new buildings? 

3. Is there any way to secure more efficient build- 
ings for the same money, or equally efficient build- 
ings for less money? 

4. Are we making the best educational use of our 
new school buildings and the old buildings? 

5. What. if any, changes are needed in 
method of administering repair funds? 

6. What headway have we already made and in- 
sured to eliminate part time? 

7. What are we doing or leaving undone to make 
sure that efficiency of instruction shall keep pace 
with rapidly increasing annual allowances for in- 
struectional salaries and with modern _ best 
practices ? 

8. Where. if at all, might the supervision of in- 
struction be changed in organization or procedure 
for the benefit of teaching? 

9. What possibilities are there of material im- 
provement in the method of recruiting, selecting, 
training, and promoting teachers and supervisors? 


the 


10. Where, if at all, in the 6-3-3 course is there 
opportunity to save one year or more for a large 
percentage of children, while still maintaining or 
increasing the effectiveness of their schoolwork ? 

11. What, if any, economies are possible, while 
maintaining efficiency, in the handling of supplies? 

12. What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of choosing textbooks and in the use of 
visual aids to instruction? 

13. What next steps are desirable in the aim, 
content and wording of our courses of study? 

14. Where, if at all, is it desirable to extend the 
cooperative school method of learning while earn- 
ing in department stores, business offices, and manu- 
facturing plants and in cooperation of schools with 
museums and libraries? 

15. What, if any, work is the system now doing 
that might be dropped without serious injury to 
educational results? 

16. What, if any, needed work is the system fail- 
ing to do, or failing to expand rapidly enough? 

17. Where is the overhead large enough, too 
small, or too large for administration and super- 
vision? 

18. How, if at all, can the auditing department 
be made of greater help in operation results? 

19. How, if at all, can better results be obtained 
by changes or extensions in the educational staff’s 
provision for studying the best practices in our 
own system and elsewhere ? 

20. How can this board be more effective in its 
current study of what is done for children and 
what is done with public money by our 
system? 

List of Brilliant Investigators 

The school survey committee was headed by Dr. 
William H. Allen. The chief consultant of the com- 
mittee was Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
board of education. The members of the committee 
were E. C. Hartwell, Wm. H. Holmes, R. H. Jordan, 
A. L. Weeks, J. H. Withers, L. R. Alderman, L. P. 
Benezet, Edwin C. Broome, D. B. Corson, S. A. 
Courtis, A. N. Farmer, E. A. Fitzpatrick, Payson 
Smith, and P. C. Stetson. 

Those who are familiar with the list of edu- 
cators here enumerated will agree that it embodies 
the most brilliant names in the educational field 
of the United States. All are highly connected, and 
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in immediate charge, of popular education, either 
as superintendents of city school systems, as com- 
missioners of state systems, or serving as specialists 
in given branches of study. 

The report is divided into twenty sections in 
which the various subjects suggested by the set of 
questions are discussed. 


Answers to Questions Asked 

Each section enters upon an exhaustive discussion 
of the particular question that has been presented. 
To provide an adequate conception of range which 
these discussions assume would involve more space 
than the compass of this article permits. The sum- 
mary submitted by Dr. William H. Allen, the chief 
examiner, would in itself constitute a voluminous 
document. 

It is, therefore, somewhat hazardous to attempt 
a series of answers in the same compact and terse 
language in which the questions are phrased. But 
we shall attempt to present the several answers in 
the briefest possible form, as follows: 

1. There are many commendable high spots or 
excellencies in both the instructional work carried 
on and the administrative policies pursued. On the 
business side, steps and devices indicate that help- 
ful self-survey in the direction of efficiency was 
constantly at work. 

2. Once decided that a particular building is to 
go on a particular site, the construction proceeds 
in a very businesslike way and with unusual dis- 
patch. It would be hard to find in private business 
a volume of business that has been pushed with 
dispatch equal to that of the board of education. 

3. The answer is submitted in the form of a 
recommendation that the superintendent be hence- 
forth expected to have organized, under an edu- 
cational specialist, a continuing building-research 
service that will enable the superintendent to advise 
the architect respecting best educational uses of 
school buildings and that, in addition, will check 
the plans sent back by the arcliitect to be sure that 
agreed-upon economies have been guaranteed and 
agreed-upon educational efficiencies assured. 

4. Continue the new style of building, with 
special facilities. Continue the policy of full-time 
full use of buildings. 

5. Nowhere is the old adage more truthful that 
‘a stitch in time saves nine” than in repairing 
property. The present method of waiting until there 
are enough repairs to warrant letting a contract 
is simply inviting extravagance, however economi- 
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cally the contract: repairing is done when finally 
ordered. It) should) no longer be possible for the 
same complaint to come in month after month and 
year after year to a repair division. 

6. Continue erecting school buildings and make 
over old buildings for full-time full use of each 
school plant, and continue providing every child 
with an educational place throughout a full-time 
school day. 

Build larger play spaces around and near schools 
on the fourfold ground that they are (1) material 
assets to neighborhood real estate; (2) important 
aids in improving neighborhood health and spirit; 
(3) appreciable factors in reducing per-capita cost 
of instruction; and (4) facilities that are superior, 
perhaps even to classrooms, in giving the kinds of 
education and training which New York wants for 
its younger children. Use libraries, museums, and 
other community resources more extensively, not 
merely as aids in eliminating part time, but as 
educational assistants par excellence. 

The answer is long and involved. One para- 
graph, however, may suffice: Make teacher and 
supervisor salary drives unjustifiable, by using the 
resources and leadership of the superintendent and 
the board of education in proposing that edu- 
cational salaries keep pace up or down with the 
inflated or deflated cost of living in dollars; and 
where, if at all, salary rates, when compared with 
cost of living and service obtained, are lower or 
higher than justice to pupils, teachers, and tax- 
payers warrants. 

8. Make the board of superintendents a cabinet 
of advisers, projectors, and executive aids that will 
be recognized not only throughout the city and 
state of New York, but throughout our country 
and the world, as educational statesmen, compe- 
tently leading in the solution of education’s great- 
est problems. Keep the light of professional and 
public interest upon the cooperating and leading 
functions of the board of superintendents rather 
than upon its powers to check or checkmate the 
superintendent. 

The answer here is embodied in a long series 
of recommendations which culminate in the follow- 
ing paragraph: Examiners should be required to 
visit schoolwork; to assist schools in framing tests; 
to explain, especially to training school teachers 
and classes, the principles of proper diagnostic 
testing; to discover most effective supervising and 
administering; to work out higher standards for 
exempt positions of every grade; to report on 





— The 

Special 
Roller Chain 
Drive | 


Makes 


ees CIRCLE A. 

Folding Partitions Positive in Action | construction, the school officials decided that the best 
grade of furnishings should be used to enhance the nat- 
ural beauty of their school. Consequently, it is a not- 
able fact that they equipped the school throughout with 
Draper Adjustable Shades. 


positive action. No floor tracks or bolts 
ditoriums, hotel dining rooms, and are necessary. 


together, instead of in pairs. A mov- 
able section seals these partitions at 
the floor line. 


interlining provides effective insulation. 
Circle A erection engineers handle 
installation work. Write for file size 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION Newcastle, 
FARMERS LOAN AND TrRusT BUILDING, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ask for Data on Circle A ROLLING Partitions 


IRGUE A FOLDING DARITIION 


‘Sound Insulated .:-.- | 
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Doors are all hinged 


Celotex or Homasote 


Draper Shade Value 


When the Roosevelt Junior High School, Fargo, 
N. D., was completed recently it was proclaimed one of 
the finest school buildings in the state. 
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Is Recognized Here 





| Since only the finest materials had been used in its 


This is but one of the many testimonials of the faith 


that school men have in Draper Shades. 


Indiana 


recruiting methods in use elsewhere for raising edu- 
cational standards. 

10. In every school, and in every year, there is 
opportunity, as experience is proving, to have part 
of a year for a few or for many children. There is 
a quite general admission that a large precentage 
of children might cover the minimum essentials of 
the elementary course of study in seven years and 
the high-school course in three years, if allowed 
and encouraged to go at the rate which their own 
ability permits. 

11. Hlasten the installation of the easy-to-keep 
perpetual school inventory of textbooks and the 
simplified annual report of supplies on hand, which 
clementary and high-school committees have helped 
the bureau of supplies develop. 


12. Work out progressively higher minimum 
standards for textbooks in different subjects 


through committees and supervisors, whose findings, 
when approved by the superintendents responsible 
for instruction, should be applied to all texts pro- 
posed for the open list, preferably in the form of 
committee descriptions of just where each text is 
above, up to, or below the standard. 

The answer here is encumbered with many 
recommendations. The one paragraph which an- 
swers the question in a compact way reads: The 
most important single next step is to widen and 
keep open the channels of suggestions, testimony, 
and frank criticism between teachers and their 
supervisors, between principals and their district 
superintendents, between district superintendents 
or directors of special branches and the superin- 
tendents in charge of instruction. 

15. Discontinue bureaus of lectures and visual 
instruction as separate bureaus. Let bureau of 
supplies manage them. 

17. More and better results can be secured at 
several points from several overheads, by exacting 
higher efficiency from clerical staffs, by more rigidly 
enforcing rules about tardiness and absence, and 
by requiring the same working year of clerks in 
schools and district offices that is required of clerks 
in the central office and in other municipal offices. 

18. Expect the auditor to furnish the superin- 
tendent and board, for their action, with the ques- 
tions and proofs respecting business efficiency which 
would be expected of a business or executive man- 
ager. The latter office is not recommended because 
the chief need is for information upon which to 
act rather than for a new officer to require action. 
Change the by-laws to require and empower the 


Let us show you how 
will benefit your school. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland - Indiana 


an installation 





auditor to investigate business operations for their 
efficiency and economy as well as for legality and 
accuracy. 

19. Lay the basis for a cumulative and system- 
wide search for the best practices by developing 
and applying standard tests and measurements, and 
by recording the results with the information 
service. Encourage greater participation by super- 
visors and teachers in professional conferences 
local, state, and national—and use helpful facts and 
suggestions reported by them. 

20. Improve the legibility, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness of information by requiring the superin- 
tendent to assume responsibility for all official 
information used by the board or its committees 
and members, on so-called business as well as so- 
called educational phases of schoolwork; if, in 
checking up or otherwise trying to use information 
from the superintendent, inadequacies appear, then 
ask to have the method or form permanently cor- 
rected so that the inadequacies will not reoccur: 
have the superintendent realize that the board and 
its individual members, while always free and 
honor bound to check up or audit his reports, will 
look first of all to him for certifiable information 
about the system’s problems and progress. 


DETECTING DEFECTIVE HEARING 

To help in removing one of the causes of retarda- 
tion in the New York City elementary schools, 
teachers throughout the city have been requested by 
Supt. William J. O’Shea to administer five simple 
classroom tests to detect pupils with defective hear- 
ing, in order that such pupils may receive the proper 
treatment, or if necessary, be transferred. 

In the opinion of Superintendent O’Shea, any 
child who experiences difficulty in hearing at a 
distance of twenty feet or less should be reported 
for an examination of his hearing. The simple class- 
room tests recommended by the superintendent are 
as follows: 

1. Address a child unexpectedly when he is writ- 
ing or reading. Note his response. 

2. Place the child in the rear of the room. Dictate 
to the class. See if the child writes the correct 
words. 

3. After another child has answered in class, call 
upon the child under observation to repeat what has 
been said. 

4. Observe by the change in the attitude of the 
child’s head whether he is straining to hear. 

5. Inquire whether the child’s ears discharge or 
whether he has frequent head colds. 
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Today you can prevent 









echoes and reverberations in 
your school auditoriums by 
installing Acousti-Celotex. 
This remarkable material 











provides correct acoustics, 
making school entertainments 
much more enjoyable. 
Acousti-Celotex also swal- 
lows up the disturbing racket 
in school corridors, gymna- 
siums, manual training shops, 












Better Acoustics 
for school 
auditoriums 


natatoriums and other rooms. 

Acousti-Celotex comes in 
single cane-fibre units, dura- 
ble and permanent, that are 
easily installed in new build- 
ings or old. 

Write us today—our engi- 
neers will gladly consult with 
you on solving the acoustical 
problem in your school. The 
Celotex Company, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Acoust!-(ELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


Library of School at 
Manhasset, L. I. 





Tooker & MARSH, Architects 


Venlitighitox 


Replacing the Ceiling Sash 


Light is Perfectly Controlled and Ventilation 
Unim paired 


Simon Yentitigf iter c in 


101 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
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SHADED WHERE WANTED to 


obtain light and ventilation 
without glare 


Athey Shades are 
ideal for Schools 
and Colleges. 


Athey Shades are 
not wooden slats 
and have no roll- 
ers, springs, catch- 
es or latches. They 
do not have to be 
jerked for adjust- 
ment. And be- 
cause they may be 
lowered from the 
top, allow a flood 
of soft light to reach the back of the 
room. Besides being practical, they are 
the most beautiful and attractive shades 
ever devised. 



























The teacher or students never touch 
the shade with the hands. 






Send for catalog 
-ATHEY COMPANY 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
6003 W. 65th St., CHICAGO 


In Canada—Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, ° 
ontreal and Toronto 






Accordion 
Window Shades 
and Metal Cloth Lined 

Weatherstrips 







































To School Executives 
interested in the serving of Food— 


“The Cleveland Line” 


of Kitchen and Dining Room Equipment 
is up to the minute in 


NEW MATERIALS 
such as stainless and rustless 
steels and kindred products. 


NEW IDEAS 
on color treatments, trims and 
arrangements of equipment. 


NEW ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 
such as our new steam cooker— 
new gas range, counters, steam 
tables, etc. 
—=2 


Ask for our latest catalog and folders— 
sent on request to any executive contem- 
plating the purchase of new equipment. 









519 HURON RD. 


a 


COMPANY 
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Is Your Tower 


Still 





Unlighted? 


Memorials are erected to 
be seen. This is a matter 
the association of alumni 
should well examine. W heth- 
er tower, statue or stadium, 
a memorial acquires beauty 
as well as visibility when 
Bel-Sun-Lited. 

Then there are playing 
fields—the hockey rink at 
this season—chapel and 
auditorium interiors, to say 
nothing of the _ theatre, 
which are bettered by Bel- 
Sun-L ite. 






Bel-Sun-Lite floods 
are fitted with re- 
flectors that deliver 
twice the light or- 
dinary reflectors re- 
turn. Thus current 
is conserved. The 
first cost is moder- 
ate, and so substan- 
tial are Bel-Sun- 
Lites that it is 
customarily the last 
cost. 





Belson Mfg. Co., 808 Sibley St., Chicago, III. 


Our representatives are listed in the classitied telephone directories 
of these cities. Consultation with the nearest costs nothing and brings 
much useful information. Write him or us. 


Atlanta, Ga Los Angeles, Calif Rochester, N. Y 


Buffalo, N. Y. Miami, Fla. St. Louis, Mo 
Delaware, O. Minneapolis, Minn San Antonio, Tex. 
Ft. Worth, Tex Montreal, Que., Can San Francisco, Calif 
Gary, Ind. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
Houston, Tex Omaha, Neb Tampa, Fla. 
Indianapolis, Ind Pittsburgh, Pa. Tulsa, Okla 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va 


BEESQNELITE 


Winnipeg, Man.,Can. 








This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 

Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. May 
we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 


W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Patented in U. S., Trademark “Vanishing 
Canada, and Door”’ registered in 
Foreign Countries 


U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


SE 
A 


Safety First—and Last! 


That is why progressive school ex- 
ecutives and instructors insist on 
the Dudley Lock. No more fussing 
with keys—no more keyboards—no 
keys to lose or misplace—no mas- 
ter-key menace—and best of all, no 
more pilfering of tools, instruments 
or supplies. 


The Dudley Lock is both pick-proof and fool-proof. 


It is just the thing for your cabinets and benches 
containing tools, instruments, supplies, and other 
valuable property. Re- 


member, now there is a 
Dudley Lock for every 
purpose. 


Sample lock sent to any 
school executive or in- 
structor for free exami- 
nation. 


DUDLEYLOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A110 26 N. Franklin St., 


New 


New York, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 





a self-improvement device 
for teachers and supervisors 


A Self‘Rating Scale 


by Epwin J. Brown, PA.D., Professor of Education 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


An outline providing school officials with a 
method to check-up on their own accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings. 


Covers the aims, the personal and social qualities, 
methods, principles, classroom management, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and general procedure in super- 
visors’, supervisory-principals’, and helping-teach- 
ers’ work. 
A unique but effective system for improve- 
ment in school supervision! 


Send us 25 cents in stamps or money 
order and we will send you 4 Scales 
and 1 Manual of Directions. Address: 
Dept. A.S.B.J. 12. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, III. 


66 E. So. Water St. 


Chicago 
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Begin the Fall Term Right by Using 


THE TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


CONCEDED— 
the best opaque projector on the market. 





It is so efficiently cooled by a suction blower that suffi- 
| cient wattage is used to give excellent opaque projection, 
| —under daylight conditions with the Trans-Lux Day- 
| light Picture Screen. Heretofore, opaque projectors using 
| 1000 Watts burnt the projected material. Our projector 

does not even scorch this material. 


REMEMBER— 


Opaque projection makes all picture material in cur- 


rent publications, sketches, post-cards, etc., immediately 
available for projection. 








Pupils are always on the look-out for projection ma- | 
terial. 


In the Film wear tests for U. S. 
Navy, Holmes Projectors more than 


doubled the number ofrunsrequired. 


LOW IN PRICE 
yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. picture up 
to 100 ft., equal in quality and definition 
to pictures shown in moving picture 


. houses. 
It’s Best 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
For Assembly Compare it with any other make; if not perfectly 


satisfactory return it and your money will be 


This equipment has become indispensable for teaching 
Art Appreciation. 


It is now equipped with handles, which add consider- 
ably to its portability. | 





Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current on 
| which projector will be operated. | 


H Il d cheerfully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical 
‘ . ] aus an features, in point of ease of operation, long-life 
Further particulars will be Classrooms safety, adjustable take-up, focus adjustment, sim- 


plicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 
Holmes Projectors. 51 being used by Hollywood's 


sent upon request. 

















U. S. NAVY ree ee Se, eo, Se ees 
TRANS-LUX has been using pounds, Can be operated from any light system, 
arm lhghnting inclu e 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. PROJECTORS Write for interesting details 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. Almaat 400 HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
now in service. 1813 Orchard St. Chicago, IIl. 





EVERY THING _ For serving wholesome lunches 


there’s nothing quite as good as 
for your A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA. 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 
to serve you 


Ardmore Junior High School Ardmore, Pa. 
oe 


Savery and Scheetz, Philadelphia, Pa. Architects 


NE of the most important problems confronting 
E the school administration is that of serving a 
nourishing lunch to students. The logical answer to 


this problem is, of course, the cafeteria. This brings 
up the matter of the selection of the right cafeteria. 





The right cafeteria is efficient and economical in 

‘ operation. It will meet present needs, allow for nor- 
Write mal growth and its cost is sensibly kept within ap- 
propriation limits. It has the proper equipment, 


“ assuring lasting satisfaction, and can be made a source 
Twin-City Scenic Co. of reven to the school 


Such a cafeteria is designed, built and installed by 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. re 
2310 Cass Ave., 911 Widener Bldg., TT a 


Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCH@DL SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For ™ past twenty years we have sapeitiond 
n the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish bhenk bonds, prepare proceedings and attend 
to all legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
you contem a a Se — Financing 
eus Tod 
THE HANCHE IT BOND CO. 


39 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill, 512 Sellwood Bldg., 


CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schoo!s. 
Professional Service for Architects. 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 


Duluth, Minn. | PSTN 





AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS | 


American Portable Schools 
owe their widespread ac- 
ceptance to their general 
attractiveness and modern 


design. The school dis- 


tricts of almost every state 


in the U. S. are using 
them to relieve congested 
conditions. 

Your inquiry regarding the 
advantages and construc- 
tion details of American 
Portable Schools will bring 
you full information. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 Alaska St., 
Seattle, Wash. 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


OF STEEL 


Staunch, comfortable and sightly, 
yet low in price. 


Write for full details. 
A sample sent for your inspection 


It will sell itself 


ROYAL METAL MFG. 
1130 South Michigan Blvd. 


CO. 
CHICAGO 


nl 
Mt Ly 





“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 
Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 

Cut about % actual size. 

Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials on Request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 

Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Crow 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
378-380 FIFTH ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


Any One of Our Representatives 
q Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 
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C. M. SHEPLEY W. B. CLINARD : 
Minneapolis, Minn. Winston Salem, N. C. Es 


zi 
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A preference for 


readin’ 

and Engravin 
is justitied {from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
pes of good 
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F land-Made Cast honnns 
| SCHOOL TABLETS 


_ “Equal to the best” genuine bronze tab- 
a lets, memorial honor rolls, plaques, trophies 
~ and nameplates. Write for our new 64- 


5 [he Newman Mfg. Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 


buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
| MILWAUKEE 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
«* OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ;- 


For Professional Teacher Placement Service 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service” 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 














wood poles. 


tight and rigid joint. 


118 - 206 N. Water St. 


US I PARRY CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM E BIDDLE 

ARTHUR J ANDERSON 

L EARL M NELSON 

[ & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 

RSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILD 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


SECRETARY 


a 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


“QOBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


Watertown, Wisconsin 





The Educators’ Bureau 
W.A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 


Efficient, a placement service 
or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


No advance fee 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building: Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
26th Year 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
36 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts. NEW YORK. 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





PERKIN’S 
CURTAIN CARRIER 


for 


Schools and Theatres 


140 


School Auditoriums in the City of 
Chicago use Our Curtain Carrier 
Write for Descriptive Folder Today 


PERKINS CURTAIN CARRIER CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


~ The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





2104-2110 Highland Ave. 
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STANDING THE TEST 


Placed on the scales of sound business sense, Ambler 
Asbestos school-houses will weigh up to your highest 
expectations. If you are contemplating added school- 
room facilities, they are the answer to the important 
questions of fire-safety, ventilation, lighting, and heai- 
ing. But, that is not all. No building offering so many 
advantages and such an attractive architectural design 
can be found in anywhere near the Ambler price range. 
Prompt delivery is assured—and erection is rapid and 
simple. 

Descriptive catalog sent on 

request. Write for it today. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


PMN 
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Letterheads and Envelopes 


The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond 
125 of Each in Box 






$5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 


Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SEVEN TIMES 


Potter Fire Escapes have 
been used in actual fires 
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80 children were on the second floor of a brick school at New- 
castle, Nebr. The building was quickly destroyed, leaving only 
the bare walls standing. They all left the building by the Potter 
escape without a single accident or mishap. When the new 
school was built, it was of course Potter equipped. 


Panics, which are more to be dreaded than fires, cannot happen, 
as fire drills are practiced on the Fire Escapes. There is no 
danger of crowding, the children becoming frightened into jump- 
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ing or falling by accident, as is possible with other types. 


Write for details and specifications. 


42 states 

now have 
schools safe 

in case of fire 






HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
CRESTING ON’ DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


UNDREDS more school 

boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 

(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 








eo _)) 


INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


POTTER MFG. CORP. '*caicxéo 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


 ——4- 
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3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak. 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any speciai 
advantages? 
Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 





U. Ss. INKWELL COMPANY 


406-20 S. W. oth STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 



























































WESTERN REFERENCE. 
AnD BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager. 


For many years familiar with placement probiems. 


OTOL VAAV AMA 85 cP ak 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


HICAGO 


Dept. L 
Cc. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials 
as well as teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a 
valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this Agency. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Any Position Anywhere 


228 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg. 
8th and Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


qs 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
a Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
Prompt service. 


management. 


25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 


York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 


in every state in the Union. 





ScONNvEUAUAONOOOEOUOUNONOUODAGEODODALAGENEGEOUOAUOOOGOEUEUEAOUEUEGEUEGAUEVAGEOEOEOEOUAEOOUALODEOELEOOUEOOOEOEUEEEUUACUCUOCECUEOEOEOUUEUEOLGUOUUOEUEGEGOUELEGEUDULELAOEUELEU EEUU REUEU CHER REET ERS, 


OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. 
from high scheol up. 


No elementary school position. 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education 

Covers’ al 





ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo 





Write for details. 


A TEACHERS’ 





29 WEYBOSSET STREET 


Any subject 
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Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 






TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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1020 McGEE ST. 


Churston Cearhers’ Agency 


Established 1890 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


Chicago 


NATIONAL, TEACHERS 


AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 


Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; 


THE EDUCATORS’ 


New Haven, Conn. 


EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 


school? 


Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 


Marshall Field Annex 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





CLASSIFIED. WANTS | 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Salesmen to call on School Officials in an 
effort to rent or sell Graduation caps and 
gowns and to sell School band uniforms; 
can work on full or part time basis; can 
handle as side line if preferred. Full par- 
ticulars on request. The C. E. Ward Com- 
pany, New London. Ohio, 


BOOKS 





Junior Color Tablet, by H. Francis James. 
A clever device which shows what actually 
takes place when colors are mixed. The 
colors are blended right before the pupils’ 
eyes; they have a most convincing demon- 
stration of what really occurs; they them- 
selves control it in every detail. Includes 
twenty-four plates. Price, 35 cents. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Wanted—Teachers with advanced degrees 
and experience for all departments of col- 
leges and high school work. The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, 302 Balter Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Aznoe’s School Nurses Available: (A) R.N., 
age 34, several years’ experience school and 
public health nursing, seeks Southern ap- 
pointment at $175. (B) Experienced school 
nurse, age 38, interested in Minnesota lo- 
cation paying $150. No. 2609, Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago. 











ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE Co. 
6 E. Lake Street 


Illustrated 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthe country. 
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YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE — 


is called to the WALRAVEN HEALTH 
BOOK COVER as the most economical and 


most widely distributed book cover on the 
market. 


You Receive Full 
Value When You 
Buy 


FLAGS 


Write for samples and prices of “The Cover 
that protects without defacing the books.” 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. . ee « 
DALLAS CHICAGO ATLANTA TORONTO Ss te r l i n g and D ef i a n Cc e 
All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 


im ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS -@1 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


HNN 
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Y i T i aK Automatic Adjustable 

Optional Features Here’s just the seating equipment 
. —— _—_ a every school needs! VITEK All-Steel 
asia, Cth an wade Stools are automatic adjustable. Simply 
comfortable back rest lift up on the seat and the stool locks 


and adjustable foot rest. at the desired height! 
Choice of 20 models! 


Swivel attachment at Unrivaled for use in laboratories, art 


small extra cost. Send and mechanical drawing classes, cafe- 
for catalog! 


terias, and manual training rooms. 


Enables students to attain correct 
posture and therefore added efficiency. 
Places them in front of their work at 
the correct height. Attractive. 


New Catalog on Request 


ViTeEK Manuracrurinelo 


Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebr. 





ATL a Oe 

Desks be Equipped with 

= 8 §~=—s TANNEWITZ 
DORN iva o,f 00 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


. 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 






2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 


nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Brunswick Seating Works 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody eS Po 
Rowles Co., E. 

Standard Mfe. a 
Steel Furniture Company 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate — Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W 
Standard Meccabweod Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Williams Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BOOK CASES 
Petcrson & Company, Leonard — 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories _ 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
‘Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Paddock Cork Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUS BODIES 
Fremont Metal Body Co., The 
BUSES 
Wayne Works, The 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Brunswick Seating Works 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tell City Chair Company 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Brunswick Seating Works 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 








Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillvard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 


CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bradley Company, Milton 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 
CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 
CURTAIN CARRIERS 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Co. 


DAMP-PROOFING 
Truscon Stee] Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OF FICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Kimball Company, ‘Ww. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Shelkion & Co., E. H. 

Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Ditto, Incorporated 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
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FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dahlstrom Metalic Door Co 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company. Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association 
Rubberstone Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 
United States Quarry Tile Co 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Stee] Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories. Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Brunswick Seating Works 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Manufacturing Co 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Brur-swick Seating Works, Inc. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 

Tell City Chair Company 

Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
FURNITURE BRACES 

Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 


GAS—NATU RAL 
Skelly Oil Company 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. Bo ('Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacitic Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 

INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewiiz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Standard Electric Time Company 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Alberene Stone Company 

Columbia School Supply Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

KimbaH Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
LADDERS 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAWN MOWERS 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 

Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Demco Library Supplies 

Gaylord Brothers 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

Demco Library Supplies 

GaylordBrothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Belson Mfg. Company 

Duplex-A-Lite Division of 

The Miller Co. 

Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc 

Holophane Company, Inc 


LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Home-Talkie Machine Corp. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

Q R S-DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonegut Hardware Company 
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Grade School 
Buildings, book II 


Compiled by William C. Bruce 

Editor of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 

A new and completely revised edition of 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS with the purpose 
of bringing to the school public the better expres- 
sion of American school architecture, 400 pages 
of photographic illustrations and floor plans of 
143 grade school buildings by the foremost school- 
house architects. Special care has been taken to 
present those examples in which the practical and 
economical in arrangement has been combined 
with grace and dignity of design. 










Are you 


planning a 






new school? 












Here are three indispensable 
books that will help you to de- 
cide the size, materials, style of 
architecture, and the mechani- 


cal equipment. 


. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLES 
Hi h School The Elementary-School Building as Seen by an 
g Architect. The Size of Classrooms. Artificial 
Lighting System in the Schools. Development of 


Buildings, vol. Il School Grounds. Dependence of School Architec- 


ture Upon Educational Engineering. 


Compiled and Edited by William George Bruce Cloth, 400 pages, 74 by 104 Price, $10.00, net. 


Editor of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
To keep pace with the great changes which 
have taken place in American secondary educa- 
tion since the introduction of “High School 
Buildings, volume I,” there has been compiled 
this volume II. In its 320 pages are offered 
photographic illustrations and plans of 77 high 


school buildings which best typify the advance Published by 

made in design and construction to meet 

changed conditions. The broader scope of the 

secondary school, both academically and a cen- The Bruce 


ter for adult community or civic activity has 
made itself felt in these modern buildings. 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLES Publishing 


High School Planning by Dwight H. Perkins. 
—The High School Library by Irene Warren.— 


Assembly Halls by James O. Betelle-—Heating Company 


and Ventilation of School Buildings by D. D. 
Kimball. 


Cloth, 320 pages, 74 by 103” Price, $4.50, net. 


MILWAUKEE 
New York Chicago 








Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings 


By Harold M. Alt, M.E. 


A book written especially for school board members and architects who are desirous of 
seeing their new school buildings equipped with the most efficient and economical, mechanical 
and sanitary appliances. The author is a practical engineer who has specialized on school- 
house work and who has been engaged as a consulting engineer by prominent school archi- 
tects. The style of the book is popular and the recommendations are specific and the discus- 
sions complete. Illustrations include photographs and complete diagrams and plans. 


Cloth, 112 pages, 74 by 104” Price, $2.50, net. 
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DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES | 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PERFORATED PIPE 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company.N.0O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 
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WF School Board Journal 


(Continued from Page 150) 


PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Home-Talkie Machine Corp 
National Theatre Supply Co 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 
PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 
RADIOS 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Wooster Products, Inc 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SCREENS—PICTU RE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 
White Sewing Machine Co 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James b. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Studios, Inc. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons, I. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT AND CURTAINS 
National Theatre Supply Co 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Co. 
Standard Decorating Co. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Wooster Products, Inc 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Stee] Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 


TABLES 
7unn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 





ADVERTISERS’ 





Acme Scenic Studios.............. 149 
Adam Electric Company, Frank.....114 
A. P. W. Paper Company.....3rd cover 
Alberene Stone Company........... 119 
Algoma Wood Products Co......... 25 
American Book Company........... 136 
American Crayon Company.......... 156 
American Portable House Co....... 144 
Anchor Post Fence Company....... 80 
RT Te Ci 66-5 8.6605 64455: 8000 88 149 
Arlington Seating Company......... 22 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association... .106 
Asbestos Buildings Co.............. 147 
RED GHD occicescccccscccccs 141 
Austral Window Company....4th cover 
Badger Wire & Iron Works........ 145 
Beck & Sons (o., The Wm......... 146 
Bell & Howell Company............ 85 
Belson Manufacturing Co........... 142 
Berger Mfg. Company.............. 103 
Biefeld & Company, Otto.......... 146 
Binney & Smith Company.......... 138 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The......... 128 
Bradley Company, Milton.......... 135 
Brown Company, The.............. 153 
Bruce Publishing Company...142 & 151 
Brunswick Seating Works, Inc...... 27 
Buckeye Blower Co. .....ccecccccseschav 
Cannon Printing Company.......... 147 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co....... 9 
Celotex Company, The.............- 141 
Century Brass Works, Inc.......... 126 
Champion Dish Washing Mach. Co..111 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co...... 126 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 109 
Chicago Studios, Inc............... 138 
CRAMER, Go... ccscccscesess oo we 
Circle A Products Corp....... 84 ‘& 140 
Clarin Manufacturing Co........... 27 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co........ 132 
CN PE ink 65. 05i0655cceecceeee 
Cleveland Range Company, BOR 644% 141 
Clow & Sons, James B............. 117 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company.... 19 
CORMERNOR TEES, TRG .2 cc cccccccccces 11 
Columbia School Supply Co......... 23 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.............. 63 
Centinental Chemical Corp......... 127 
GHAR Dba dcccccccceccccvsvccccsoes 122 
Cyclone Fence Company..........+. 75 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co....... 67 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The....131 
Demco Library Supplies............ 138 
Detroit Steel Products Co.......... 66 
DeVilbiss Company, The............ 114 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F..... 143 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....... 140 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The...... 142 
Dunham Company, C. A.........+- 118 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I..137 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co.......... 101 
WANE, W. Deicvsccicccccccecesveces 142 
Finnell System, Inc...........se00s 12 
Fremont Metal Body Co., The...... 99 


Gillis & Geoghegan, The...........105 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co.......... 73 
err ere eer er ere 133 
Harrie Brothers Co... ....ccccccses 133 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 98 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 7 
Heywood-Wakefield Co.............. 89 
Hill-Standard Company............ 107 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 126 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 91 


Holmes Projector Company... 
Holophane Company, Inc 
Home-Talkie Machine Corporation. . 87 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The.120 


yb acare 143 


Iroquois Publishing Company....... 138 
Johnson Service Company........... 4 
Kewanee Boiler Corp.. eeedetetas ue 
Kewaunee Mfg Company. LaaRed ees 90 
Kimball Company, W. W.......... 96 
K-M Supply Company.......... 86 & 94 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor.......... 17 
eS ae. Seer er ree 137 
Leavitt Mfg. Company.............. 106 
BR, Gs Wish a6 0.5.6:0 40 55.0.4000008 90 
Libbey - Owens Glass € ompany....... 64 
TORN COMMENT... 0. cccsccccccsceese 114 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 97 


Maple City Stamping Company..... 18 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association... 77 


Matthews Gas Machine Co.......... 148 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred....... 108 
Wiertinm Ca., GB: GC. ocesevscccccs 137 
Midland Chemical Laboratories Inc. 2 
Miller Company, The...........+.++ 65 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..144 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush (o...... 114 
Mitchell Mfg. Company.........-+- 130 
Mutschler Bros. Company........-- 20 
Narragansett Machine Co.......... 130 
Nash Engineering Co..........6+5++ 28 
National Crayon Company.........-- 26 
Natl Association of Teacher Agencies. 146 
National School Equipment Co..... 19 
National Theatre Supply Company... 98 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 149 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman...... Insert 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O.......--000: 121 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The...145 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co...... 144 


North Electric Mfg. Company, The.. 80 
North Western Steel Products Co.. 90 


Norton Company.........scccccseee 76 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 130 
Oakite Products, Inc...........0+++ 124 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 5 
Paddock Cork Company............ 26 
Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 18 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co....... 119 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Company. ..146 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 88 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.... 74 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 147 


Premier Engraving Co 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Professional School Service Directory .144 
Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 


OO ee re ee re err 139 
Remington-Rand Business Service 

_ MET EPR CENTER eee TT ere 155 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co....... 69 
te Ge, GE. Es Bin ic cvicecsaees 24 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company........ 144 
Rubberstone Corporation............ 13 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 10 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 146 
Sanford Manufacturiag Company... 26 
Sanymetal Products Company...... 116 
School Architects Directory..... 14 &15 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 27 


Sheldon & Company. E. H......... § 
Simon Ventilighter Company, The. 141 


Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 21 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc LC.. 95 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Company........ 102 
TEI TNO, Bs 6h <6 kiccceccees 115 
Standard Blackboard Co........... 144 


Standard Electric Time Co., The... 30 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp...... 113 
Standard Manufacturing Co........ 22 
Standard School Equipment Co..... 20 
Steele Mite. Co., GW C..cccccccs 133 
Steffens-Amberg Company.......... 8 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The....... 130 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 123 
Tannewitz Works, The............. 149 
Taylor Company, Halsey W........ 112 
TORCMETS AGOMCIE. 6 cccccscceccccies 148 
THR BCONIG Be, 2 cc vicccccees 148 
Titusville Iron Works Co, The.....129 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
MS, .6-6:64.0:0 6aNE 495.605 0020 0bs 006 143 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Inc. .120 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co......... 24 
Twin City Scenic Co...........- ..143 
Underwood Typewriter Co.......... 93 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co...... 12 
Tl. S. Inkwell Company............ 147 
Tniversal Scenic Studio, Inc....... 145 
Universal Window Company........ 72 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc...... 149 
Vogel Company, Joseph A..... 2nd cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............-- 6 
VORORR THEE. COe cc cscvcsedocsoseses 70 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 71 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T....149 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co.... 25 
Waried THOR WOORS. occcecccccccccce 126 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry........ 120 
Weles & Bons, 1......ccccccccscces 144 
Western Electric Company.......... 83 
White Sewing Machine Co......... 16 
Williams Iron Works.............. 81 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The..... 68 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G........eeeees 78 
Winston Co., The John C.......... 136 


Wittliff Furniture Brace Co........ 100 
Wooster Products, Inc ows 
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TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


TALKING.MACHINES 
Home-Talkie Machine Corp 
Radio-Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS - 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The e 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 

Simon Ventilighter Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
WARDROBES 

Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 

Co., The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 
Truscon Steel Company 
WAX CRAYONS 
Bradley Company, Milton 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Keep your 
school health 


with 


: 
J 


: eee = 


eo 
HEY encourage boys and girls to wash more often. 
NIBROCS are highly absorbent. One NIBROC dries 

the hands thoroughly, leaving them soft and clean. They 
contain no chemicals to injure the skin, and prevent the 
spreading of infectious diseases often found on the common 


towel. @NIBROCS are lintless. They are served individually, 


fresh and clean from a dust-proof, key-locked, steel cabinet 
which is loaned to customers. 


Write now for a generous sample of NIBROCS 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
Modern Letters of Excuse 

“Please excuse Johnny from attending school this 
week. He is participating in the National Amateur 
Golf Tournament.” 





‘Eleanore’s absence from classes Thursday after- 
noon was unavoidable, since she had to read some 
of her latest poems at the Episcopal Ladies’ Guild.” 





“Dorothy requests me to ask you to excuse her 
this week; she has been chosen to try out for the 
Olympic swimming team.” 





“Michael was absent from school this morning 
through no fault of his own. You kept him so long 
after school yesterday that he was arrested for 
speeding home in his car.” 


HE WANTED TO KNOW 

The principal of a certain school was in the 
habit of repeating questions and announcements 
which he made to the students at the morning 
assembly. Few boys in his school could excuse 
themselves on the plea that they had not heard 
or understood any general announcement. 

During the past winter an evening lecture course 
for the parent-teacher association brought large 
crowds to the school. The principal used his best 
school manner in dealing with audiences of parents 
and on one occasion asked slowly: “Who was Ivan 
the Terrible?” 

He repeated the question several times, still 
more slowly, “Who was Ivan the Terrible?” 

To his embarrassment, a tipsy man in the last 


row got up and remarked: “Aw right, Professor, | 


I'll bite, I'll bite. Who was he?” 


Erudition Buried 
The professor had been invited to lay the corner 
stone of a rural school and had just performed his 
duty. The crowd awaited his speech. 
“Heavens! What can I do?” wailed the professor. 
“I’ve laid the cornerstone on top of my manuscript.” 


Why Try the Uncertain? 

Mr. S. A. Challman, state director of school build- 
ings for Minnesota is an ardent proponent of tested 
and proved devices for school buildings. When a 
school board wants to make an experiment with 
a cheap or untried type of construction or equip- 
ment Mr. Challman is fond of telling this story: 

“John,” said the doctor, “take these pills twice 
a day. If they don’t cure you in a week, come back 
and I’ll give you something that will.” 

“Say, Doctor,” answered John, “wouldn’t we save 
lots of time if you gave me the something right 


away ?’ 
What Is Genius? 

Men give me credit for some genius. All the genius 
I have lies in this: When I have a subject in hand, 
I study it profoundly. Day and night it is before me 
My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort 
which I have made is what people are pleased to 
call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought.—Alexander Hamilton. 





His Handicap 
“Children,” said a school teacher, “be diligent 
and steadfast and you will succeed in life. Take the 
case of George 7. a Do you remember me 
telling you of the difficulty the Father of your 
Country had to contend with?” 
“Yes’m,” said little Willie McGinnis. “He couldn’t 
tell a lie.” 
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Browning and Beer 

Isabel McAllister, in a recent biography of Alfred 
Gilbert, the famous and somewhat eccentric English 
sculptor, tells how Gilbert when a young man made 
an enemy for life of Robert Browning: 

Mrs. Green, widow of the English historian, 
invited young Gilbert and Browning, who was then 
at the height of his fame, to a little dinner at her 
house in Kensington Square. The party consisted 
of four persons, Mrs. Green’s brother acting as host. 
When, after dessert, she retired to the drawing 
room, her brother took her place at the head of 
the table and invited Browning to take a glass of 
Port. He then asked young Gilbert what he drank, 
to which Gilbert replied that he generally drank 
beer when he was at home. Thereupon Browsing 
put on a schoolmasterly manner and leaning for- 
ward said very impressively, “Young man, they 
who drink beer, think beer.” 

Gilbert, nettled by Browning’s superior air, said 
very quietly, “What a pity, Sir, that you do not 
drink more beer.” 

And Browning never forgave the retort. 


The Right Use 

Dr. A. E. Winship, the veteran educational editor 
is the kindliest of men. The story is told that one 
day his patience snapped. After reading a number 
of unacceptable manuscripts he found one with the 
following letter attached: 

“Dear Dr. Winship: Will you please read the in- 
closed. If not acceptable return it to me as soon as 
possible, as I have other irons in the fire.” 

Dear Miss Blank: Here is the article. Remove the 
irons from the fire and insert the article. 


Honest Ma 
A New York City school teacher tells about a 
little boy whose coat was so difficult to fasten that 
she went to his assistance. As she tugged at the 
hook, she asked: “Did your mother hook this coat 
for you?” 
“No,” was the reply, “she bought it.”—Ex. 


She: “How did you like your college course?” 
He: “The greens were in pretty poor shape, but 
I generally managed to get around in ninety.” 
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NEW TRUSCON INTEGRAL DOORFRAME 
AND TRIM 


The Truscon Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has announced a new integral doorframe and trim, 
which combines doorframe, bucks, lintels, jamb, 
casing, doorstop, transom bar, and transom casing 
in one piece, which may be quickly erected as an 
integral part of the wall. 

The Truscon integral doorframe is fabricated 
from standardized steel parts for both single and 
double openings of standard dimensions, and each 
frame is securely anchored to the wall and rough 
floor. It will be effective in saving time and labor 
costs and in the economical use of building mate- 
rials. 

The Truscon doorframe offers many advantages 
to the school architect and contractor, since it is 
made to fit any size of opening, and is firmly 
anchored to the wall and becomes an integral part 
of the wall construction. Constructed of steel, it is 
sanitary, fireproof, and insures long life. 

A pamphlet, giving detailed drawing and com- 
plete specifications will be sent to any architect or 
school official upon request. 


NEW DEMONSTRATION UNITS FOR 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

A number of textbooks have been issued from 
time to time, dealing with the subject of general 
science in the elementary schools. Such textbooks 
have generally been prepared by teachers with 
considerable experience, who have taken into ac- 
count the everyday life of the pupil and who have 
sought to promote the teaching of science in the 
schools. 

A recent contribution to the subject of science 
is the Lunt and Haley units for general science, 


(L. E. Knott Apparatus Company) which consists 
of 22 individual, self-contained, demonstration 


units. Each of these units provides everything 
needed to perform from fifteen to twenty unusual 
experiments covering completely one major topic. 
The units offer a wide latitude of choice and enable 
the teacher to select just the equipment needed to 
perform all the demonstrations in his particular 
science course. Among the subjects listed as unit 
courses are breathing and ventilation; fuel and fire 
kindling; heat expansion and conduction; tempera- 
ture, air pressure, and humidity; hydrogen and 
composition of water; food, diet, and digestion; 
magnets and magnetism; electric bells and bell 
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wiring; cells, storage battery, and electroplating; 
electric motor and power; current measurement 
and control. 

The unit courses have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by science teachers in schools, and it is 
certain that within a few years practically every 
junior school in the country will organize its gen- 
eral science equipment on the unit plan. 

A complete list of the experiments and dem- 
onstrations provided for in each unit will be sent 
to any science teacher, or school official who ad- 


dresses the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, at 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW SCHOOL SEATING CATALOG 

The National School Equipment Company of Port 
Washington, Wis., has issued a new catalog of 32 
pages, illustrating and describing a complete line 
of school seating, including semi-steel stationary and 
adjustable desks, semi-steel combination desks, 
pedestal desks, separate adjustable desks and 
chairs, commercial desks and chairs, movable-chair 
desks, recitation-room chairs and tablet-arm chairs, 
pedestal tablet-arm chairs, office, kindergarten, and 
auditorium chairs, and assembly-room chairs. The 
firm also manufactures a line of office desks, teach- 
ers’ desks, commercial desks, and office tables. 

The National line of school seating equipment is 
the development of many years of experience in the 
building of schoolroom equipment, and the products 
of the firm have been improved and perfected to 
meet the highest standards of correct modern school 
equipment. 

All items in the National line are finished reg- 
ularly in the National proeess brown finish, which 
produces a fadeless finish, pleasing and restful to 
the eye, and one which not only produces a beautiful 
appearance, but protects the wood from injury. This 
finish will not wear or rub off, is scratchproof, and 
is permanently waterproof. 

Complete information and prices of the National 


line of school seating may be obtained free upon 
request. 


NEW CATALOG ON DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has just issued a new catalog of sanitary drink- 
ing fountains and attachments, which devotes 23 
pages to the illustration and description of a wide 
line of drinking fountains. 

The catalog lists vitreous china fountains, self- 
closing fountain valves with china jets, vitreous 
china continuous-flow drinking fountains for anv 
service, and Nonco sanitary fountain with self- 
closing level handle faucet. There are also a few 
types of the ice-cooled sanitary drinking fountain, 
with vitreous china fountain bowl, concealed bracket, 
lever handle, and self-closing fountain valve, with 
waste pipe and concealed trap. 

Complete information and prices of the various 
types of drinking fountains manufactured by this 
firm may be obtained free upon request. . 


MR. FAIRHURST JOINS PARK, WINTON 
& TRUE COMPANY 
Park, Winton & True Company of Addison, N. 
Y., manufacturers of fine millwork, have announced 
the association of Mr. John T. Fairhurst, inventor 
of partitions and folding-door wardrobes, with their 
organization. 


The firm has established executive offices at 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


MIDWEST COMPANY INCORPORATED 

The Midwest Air Filters, Inc., and the Midwest 
Steel & Supply Company, Inc., on November 1, were 
consolidated under the firm name of the Midwest 
Manufacturing Company. This is a change in name 
only and does not affect the present management 
or policy of the company. The manufacture and 
sale of the Midwest products will be continued as 
previously under the new corporation. 


HARRIS UNIT-BUILT SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
; Harris Brothers Company, Chicago, Ill., have 
issued a 23-page booklet, illustrating and describ- 
ing the new Harris Unit-Built School Buildings. 
These unit buildings meet all the requirements for 
beauty of design, strong construction, durability, 
and economy, and are intended to solve the problem 
of crowded classrooms in rapidly-growing school 
districts. 

These buildings are made in sizes for from 40 to 
400 pupils. They are arranged to give the best light 
and sunshine, and offer perfect ventilation. The 
walls and ceilings are especially constructed for 
warmth in winter, and all outside doors are equipp- 
ed with the latest design panic bolts as an addi- 
tional precaution to safeguard the children. All 
buildings are made in three different style of out- 
side wall finishes and are completed to the smallest 
detail. The firm has prepared complete specifica- 
tions and details of construction for the use of 
architects and school authorities who are confront- 
ed with the problem of erecting portable buildings. 

Complete information about these portable build- 


ings will be sent to any architect or school official 
upon request. 
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Subjects The Business Side of Education 
Covered in a Booklet... FREE 


Registration Procedure i 
Schedule Making ! 


Report Keeping HE high school office and faculty should exercise control 


Record Protection over school activities as the officers of a business manage 

Attendance Problems that business. 

Mid-Semester Reports ; . 

High School Libraries This book, prepared at considerable expense and after a thorough 

—* investigation of high school problems, tells you the best forms of 

iles ; ‘ ee . —- . . 

a applying business principles to high school administration. It’s a 

Textbooks and tuition and book that should be in every school office, read by all school 
25 other important sub- faculties. | 
jects 


It is a book you’d be glad to pay for ..... yet we give it to you 
FREE. Send for your copy today. You'll find at least a dozen help- 
N Y. y Py y Pp 


ful ideas in it and probably many more. 


Systems Division 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC.,, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


ef hak 
Rayer 






Systems Division, Remington Rand Business Service Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me with no obligation involved a copy of your book High School Administration. 





Name School 








State 


City 
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EVERY GOOD TEACHER KNOWS 


that a blackboard drawing is a valuable help in shop 
or classroom instruction 
They also know that teachers everywhere depend on 


“OLD FAITHFUL” 
COLORED CHALK CRAYONS 


10 SERI 


AND “HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS 
For Attractive and Colorful Results 


These exceptionally well made chalks not only work perfectly on _black- 
boards but are excellent for free expression work and landscape sketching in 
upper grades and high schools. 


* Send for our free “Problem and Idea” sheets on “Suggested Uses of Chalk in the Classroom.” 
* * Save this page for the files of your Art and History Departments--extra copies furnished upon request. 


~ THE AMERIGEAN (\?) CRAYON COMPANY v 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES . 734-854 HAYES AVE.,SAN DUSKY: OHIO 


Otd Feithfal” 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 130WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS - SANTA FE BUILDING 


po oo kes at 
bo oe oS at 2 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 -94 YEARS OF F-/ FAITHFUL SERV SERVICE ) 
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NLIWC 


OILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


... and a saving 


& 


with Onliwon not anticipated” 


; : 
ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


‘ 


aes 


; "" ‘HE Onliwon system effected a great economy 






in’consumption of toilet paper from the be- 
ginning,’’ the purchasing agent of a Mid-Western 
telephone company writes. “Moreover, a big 
saving not anticipated was in maintenance of 
plumbing, formerly frequently clogged by the roll 


‘paper.”’ A hotel cut this item more than half. A 


small public building figures the reduced cost 
with Onliwon at $300 a year. In a large school 
the expense under this system runs just four cents 
per pupil per vear. 

For every type of building, superintendents re- 


port a saving with Onliwon of from 10 to 100%. 


Why Onliwon saves money 


The very nature of Onliwon tissue, strong, smooth 

and efficient, makes for economy. Users uncon- 

sciously realize that fewer sheets are necessary. 
Onliwon cabinets dispense only two sheets at a 


time—consistently. There is no theft or waste. 


-Either rolls or ordinary flat sheets are illogical. 


Often great quantities are strewn about the toilet 
and thrown into the bowl. 

Onliwon cabinets furnish you with the final 
safeguard in your job of cutting down this item 


in your budget. 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


ONLIWON TOILET 
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Onliwon toilet paper cabinet in pressed steel, in nickel 
finish, Crodon plated, with lock and contents indi- 
cator. Also furnished in a variety of other models. 


Inferior service, sold on the basis of first cost, 
records show, is invariably more expensive. Let 
us show you how Onliwon can save you money. 


Just mail the coupon. 


Please tear out this coupon 


A. P.W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


We are interested in the story of Onliwon Toilet Paper. Without obliga- 


tion to us, send us further data 


Name 


Address 


City 8 2 





PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 







STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPME! 
Schools of John Noble Pierson and Son 
Equipped With AUSTRAL WINDOWS 








Addition, High School, North Plainfield, N. J. 


Ventilation 
Without 
Draft 
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Addition, High School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


School Officials and Architects are particularly impressed with AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
because of the economy and absolute stability resulting from their use. Once installed in a 
school the window problem and worry is definitely over with . . . . Send for the new 
AUSTRAL Book of Schools. 
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